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MOOSE-HUNTING. 


A MOOSE-FIGHT. 


Ir is much to be regretted that a mammal 
of so much dignity and importance as the 
American moose (Cervus Alees—Linn. ; Alce 
Americanus—Jardine) is fast disappearing 

VoL. XV.—31. 


from our forests. Tardy legislation is doing 
something, it is true, for his protection, 
and may probably prevent a 


repetition 
of such 


a scene as happened on the 
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Tobique River in the province of New | The southernmost point at which t! 


Brunswick, a few years ago, when several 
hundred of these noble animals 


were 


slaughtered for the sake of their hides, and | 


their carcasses left to rot in the forest. 

To the early settlers in the states of 
Maine, Vermont and New Hampshire, and 
the provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, the flesh of the moose was the 
main-stay, and his hide furnished them with 
serviceable clothing. 
with the exception of Maine, the moose 
are almost extinct in the eastern 
and they are becoming scarce in Nova 
Scotia. In New Brunswick they are sel- 


| ‘Territories. 


At the present time, | 


states, 


dom found on the rivers emptying into the | 


Bay of Fundy, where in former days they 
existed in vast numbers. They can yet be 
found, however, in considerable numbers 
on the head-waters of the 
and Miramichi rivers and their branches ; 
in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario 
south of the St. Lawrence; in the central 
parts of the county of Rimouski, and thence 
southward along the borders of Maine, 
and all through the country south of the 
city of Quebec to New Hampshire. 


county of Gaspé they are extinct, having 
been exterminated by ruthless hunters for 


the sake of their hides. North of the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, the moose 
ranges from Lake Wanapitiping nearly to 
the Saguenay. 
somewhere near the water-shed of Hudson 
Bay ; it was formerly beyond it. The west- 


ern limit is about the longitude of Lake | 


Huron. None are now found north of 
Lake Superior, although they have existed 
in this region as far north as the Albany 
River. In the north-west territories they 
are found as far as the Mackenzie River. 
A friend gave me the measurements of a 
moose killed in Rupert’s Land, which, if 
correct, would go far to verify some of the 
old-time stories of the wondrous size of the 
moose. In the United States moose are 
still found in sufficient numbers to warrant 
the belief that. by judicious protection, the 
species might be perpetuated. They are 
quite abundant in Oregon, Washington 
‘Territory and the whole northern border of 
the United States as far as the Lake of the 
Woods. They are still met with occasion- 


Restigouché | 
| 
| so large as to appear out of harmony 


In the | 


Their northern limit is now | 


ally in the northern part of Michigan, along | 


the shores of Lake Superior, and very rarely 
in northern Vermont and the Adirondack 
region. ‘They also inhabit the wooded 
region of the great lakes and that lying 
thence westward to the Rocky Mountains. 


have been found in the West, is in Id: 
on the forks of the Snake River near 
Three Tetons, where several were seen ; 
killed by members of the United S 
Geological and Geographical Survey of 1! 
The present southern limits 
the moose on the Atlantic coast, are 
Provinces of New Brunswick and \, 
Scotia, in the Bay of Fundy. These p: 
inces are still his favorite haunts, and | 
in the present day he is most accessibk 
the hunter. This is perhaps owing to 
infinite number of lakes and the prevalen 
of swampy, low-lying woods and bogs, 
which he loves to dwell.* 

The color of the American moose whe! 
his prime is almost jet black, becoming mor 
or less streaked with brownish gray as | 
animal advances in years. The head 


the other proportions of the body. 

ears are upward of one foot long, yel 
lowish brown in color, and bordered with 
narrow strip of a deeper shade, the inside 
lined with yellow hairs. Surrounding the 
orbit of the eye the skin is destitute of hair, 
and is of a pale flesh color; the eye is a 
velvety brown, and soft in expression, except 
when the animal is wounded, or brought t 
bay, when it assumes a lurid hue and 
twinkling, savage expression. The flanks 
are a yellowish white, and the legs brown, 
and of extraordinary length. White of Sel 
borne, writing of a moose which he had 
seen, quaintly remarks upon “the strange 
length of its legs, on which it was tilted up 
much in the manner of the birds of the grallz 
order.” A curious muscular development of 
the upper lip termed the mouffle is common 
to both sexes, and a pendulous gland hangs 
from the neck of the males. ‘The neck and 
withers are surmounted by a voluminous 
mane of a light gray color. This hair is 
dyed various brilliant colors by the Indians 
and is used to embroider designs upon birch 
bark, velvet and other materials. 

The largest moose that I ever saw mea 
sured six feet and nearly five inches at the 
withers, a trifle less at the buttock, and four 
feet and five inches from the withers to the 
buttock, and from withers to the top of the 


* I beg to acknowledge the kindness of Professor 
Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, Dr. Elliot! 
Coues, U. S. A., and Professor Bell, of the Geolog 
ical Survey of Canada, in furnishing me with the 
latest information with regard to the geographical 


| distribution of the moose. 











A MOOSE FAMILY. 


The head mea- 


skull, twenty-seven inches. 


sured two 
mouffle to a point between the ears, and nine 
inches between the eyes. The horns weighed 
forty-five pounds, and measured four feet 
and three inches from tine to tine at their 
widest part, and at their greatest width the 
palmated parts measured thirteen inches. 
Che horn, at its junction with the skull, was 
eight inches in circumference. The whole 
carcass before gralloching must have weighed 
close upon twelve hundred pounds. I have 
heard of cases where the specimen exceeded 
these measurements, but the reports lacked 
confirmation. The moose is commonly 
represented very much higher at the 
withers than at the buttocks, which is un- 
doubtedly a mistake, as in no instance (and 
[| have measured many animals) have I 
found any great difference in favor of height 
at the withers, although the mane gives a 
casual observer a contrary impression. The 
great length of its legs and prehensile lip 
are of much benefit to the moose, and won- 
derfully adapted to his mode of feeding, 
which consists in peeling the bark from, and 
browsing upon, the branches and tender 


shoots of deciduous trees. When the 


feet and five inches from the | 


astride of it and bearing it down by the 
weight of his body until the coveted branches 
are within his reach. 

The senses of smelling and hearing are 
very acute, his long ears are ever moving to 
and fro intent to catch the slightest sound, 
and his wonderfully constructed nose carries 
the signal of danger to his brain, long 
before the unwary hunter has the slightest 
idea that his presence IS suspec ted. 
When alarmed, this ponderous animal 
moves away with the silence of death, care- 
fully avoiding all obstructions, and selecting 
the moss-carpeted bogs and swales, through 
which he threads his way with a persistence 
that often sets at defiance all the arts and 
endurance of even the practiced Indian 
hunter. 

Much has been said and written of the 
ungainly appearance of the moose. Proba- 
bly very few persons have seen the moose in 
his wild state,—perhaps only after he has 
passed through the hands of some unskilled 
taxidermist, whence he emerges, in most 
instances, an animal fearfully and wonderfully 
made. No person who has seen this noble 
animal in his native forests could fail to be 
impressed with the majesty and grandeur of 


branches or tops of trees are beyond his | his appearance. A few years ago, I was 
reach, he resorts to the process termed by | painting some tree studies near one of the 


hunters “riding down the tree,” by getting 


numerous lakes in Charlotte County, New 
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Brunswick, and for a long time I sat work- 
ing in utter silence, until my attention was 
attracted by a movement in the branches, 
and presently a magnificent moose came out 
into the open, and walked quietly down to a 
pond almost directly in front of me, with 
his head erect and his broad antlers thrown 
back almost to his withers ; his jet black skin, 
spotted white by the chequered sunlight, 
shone as glossy as satin. For a moment 
he stood silent as if listening, then moved 
away, all unconscious that he had had 
spectator. 

A full-grown moose sheds his horns in the 
month of January, and they are not again 
fully restored until the end of August. By 
this time the velvet has been worn off, and 
the horns are a rich fawn color, shaded or 
marked with dark brown, and polished by 
having been rubbed on the stems of the 
poplar and larch. The animal is now in the 
perfection of his strength and condition, and 
emerging from the swamps and bogs where 
he has spent the summer, feeding on the 
yellow pond-lilies, and evading the moose- 
fly and similar pests by frequently standing 
neck deep in some forest lake, he abandons 
the long silence maintained while his horns 
were in the velvet, and enters upon the rut- 
ting season—a noisy, aggressive and pugna- 
cious character. The fights which now occur 
between the old males are terrific. Greek 
has met Greek, and the combat is often pro- 
longed until their horns become inextricably 
interlaced, and both animals die a miserable 
death. I once saw in the month of October, 


STILL-HIt 


| the latter is not at any 





two pairs of horns firmly locked together, 
with parts of the skulls attached, sticking 
out of a swamp, but as we were on the 
of a moose and had no time to spare, 
failed to secure them; I could never find the 
spot again. 

Early in May the cow-moose brings forth 
two, and,sometimes three calves, of a cd 
fawn color and slightly dappled. It 


| been affirmed that the cow moose retires 


some sequestered spot in order to prot 
her young from the attacks of bears and «| 
of the bull-moose, but I am of opinion that 
time very distant 
from the cow and her calves. 

On one occasion in the early summer | 
saw an old cow-moose with two calves, 
come out from an island in a lake and dis 
port in the water. Presently a very larg 
bull-moose came out of the forest at a | ttle 
distance from them, and began to eat t 
roots of the yellow pond-lily, which he pro 
cured by diving for them and bringing 
them to the surface of the water in his teeth. 
While he was still feeding, the cow and he: 
calves retired. 

On the approach of winter the moose 
form into small herds of five or six animals 


he 


| often containing a bull, a cow, and the young 


of two seasons, and establish themselves in 
what is termed a moose-yard. The yard is 
situated in some part of the country where 
there is an abundant growth of young 
deciduous trees, such as the white birch 
poplar, maples and mountain ash ; these, 
together with a few of the coniferous trees, 
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» balsam fir and juniper, ferm the staple | and that then the tines and palmation are 


liet of the moose. Some writers maintain 
that the bull moose never yards with the 
females and young, but this ts disproved by 
my Own experience as a moose-hunter, ex- 
nding over a period of many years, and in 
company with one of the most intelligent 
ind accomplished Indian guides. I have 
on many occasions found and killed males 
cecupying the same yard with old and 
young females. A few years ago when out 
ma hunt with my friend, Colonel W 
nd some Indian guides, we discovered a 
moose-yard, occupied by a very large bull, 
wo cows, and younger animals. After a 
long and desperate hunt we killed the bull, 
ind captured one of the young moose 
alive. I admit that very old bulls, griz- 
zled with age, their horns almost bleached 
vhite, affect solitary habits, and yard alone. 
The maximum age attained by the moose 
s difficult to determine ; some hunters profess 
.o judge by the number of tines on the 
horns, but that method is not to be relied 
upon. The Indians say that the horns do 
not attain their full size until the sixth year, 


perfect, and further, that the duration of life 
is probably about twenty years. 

There are three modes of hunting the 
moose, termed still-hunting, fire-hunting, 
and calling. There another 
which, I am happy to say, legislation has in a 
great measure suppressed. I refer to the 
wholesale slaughter of the unfortunate ani- 
mals when the deep-lying snows of a pro- 
tracted winter had imprisoned them in their 
yards, and rendered them only a too easy 
prey to the unprincipled butchers who slew 
them for the sake of their skins. 

To be successful in stiil-hunting, or creep- 
ing upon the moose, necessitates the aid of 
a skillful Indian guide; very few, if any, 
white men ever attain the marvelous pre- 
cision with which an Indian, to whom the 
pathless forest is an open book which he 
reads as he runs, will track to its death an 
animal so exceedingly sensitive to the 
approach of man. This gift, or instinct, 
seems born with the Indian, and is practiced 
from his early childhood, It is not uncom- 
mon to find little Indian boys in the forest 


was mode 9 
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several miles from the wigwam, armed with a 
bow and arrows, the latter having an old knife- 
blade inserted in the heads. One little fellow 
named Socotoma was a very expert shot, 
and woe betide mitchiess, the grouse, and 
mataguis, the hare, if they happened in the 
way of little Socotoma when he was on the 
war-path; and although he could not thus be 
killed, even mooin, the bear, would be likely 
to feel the “ stinging arrow.” 

The finely modulated voice of the Indian 


can readily conceal himself, puts his bir: 
trumpet to his mouth, and gives the cal! 
the cow-moose, in a manner so startling 
truthful that only the educated ear ot 
Indian could detect the counterfeit. If 
call is successful, presently the respon; 
bull-moose is heard crashing through 

| forest, uttering his blood-curdling bellow 

| roar, and rattling his horns against the ti 
in challenge to all rivals, as he comes to t 
death which awaits him. Should the imi 


SOCOTOMA. 


is especially adapted to imitate the different 
calls and cries of the denizens of the forest, 
and with a trumpet of birch bark, he will | 


imitate to the life, the plaintive low of the 
cow-moose, and the responsive bellow of the 
bull. Early morning, twilight, or moonlight 
are all favorable to this manner of hunting. 
The Indian, having selected a favorable 
position for his purpose, generally on the 
margin of a lake, heath, or bog, where he 


| tion be poor, the bull will either not respond 

at all, or approach in a stealthy manner and 

retire on discovery of the cheat. Moos 

| calling is seldom attempted by white men, the 
gift of calling with success being rare even 
among the Indians. 

Fire-hunting, or hunting by torch-light. is 
| practiced by exhibiting a bright light, formed 
| by burning bunches of birch bark, in places 
| known to be frequented by moose. The 
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brilliant light seems to fascinate the animal, 
and he will readily approach within range of 
the rifle. The torch placed in the bow ofa 
canoe is also used as a lure on a lake or 
river, but is attended with considerable 

wiger, as a wounded, or enraged moose, 

| not unfrequently upset the canoe. 

(he mode of hunting which generally 
revails is that of still-hunting, or creeping 


»on the moose, which is undoubtedly the | 


st sportsman-like way, and affords the 
sreatest pleasure. Still-hunting can be prac- 
ed in September, and all through the early 
nter months, until the snow becomes so 
ep that it would be a sin to molest the 

r animals. The months of September 

ul October are charming months for 
nping out, and the moose are then in fine 
idition, and great skill and endurance 
called for on the part of the hunter. 
[he moose possesses a vast amount of pluck, 
| when once started on his long, swinging 


t, his legs seem tireless, and he will stride 
ver bowlders and wind-falls at a pace which 
soon distances his pursuers, and, but for 

» sagacity of the Indian guide in picking 
it the trail, would almost always escape. 

If the sportsman combines the tastes of a 

turalist with his love of out-door life, his 
camping-out holiday will prove all the more 
enjoyable. One often hears the remark : 
“How strange it is that animals, birds, 
fe of any kind, is so seldom met with in 
n American forest!” My own experi- 
ence, and I doubt not that of many other 
lovers of nature, has been very different, 
for whatever your name may be, you will 
seldom gairi the confines of the forest 
without being greeted as “Sweet Willie” 
by &i-ha-neas, the smaller red-polled linnet, 
and you will not have traveled far before 
the little chickadee, hanging head down 
his wont, will welcome you to 
the forest. The Indian name for. little 
black-cap, 2ich-e-ge-gelas is surprisingly like 
his note of greeting. And before you 


as 1s 


fairly get your lunch out, that ubiquitous | 
rascal with the long string of jaw-breaking | 


names, Corvus Canadensis, Perisoreus Cana- 
densis, Canada jay, ump-kanu-sis, whisky- 
jack, or moose-bird, will perch on the toe 


of your boot, or some other point of van- | 


tage, and dispute every mouthful with you, 


while me-kok, the little red squirrel, is sure | 


to be on hand, chattering querulously for 
his share of the crumbs. Presently the tall 
ferns in front of you wave slightly, and mat- 
a-guis, the hare, bounds off; and if you watch 


quietly you will probably see guak-sis, the | 








fox, follow quickly on his trail,—and all this 
while you are eating your lunch. That 
over, you start on the business of the day, 
fishing or shooting, and at almost every step 
you are surrounded by the denizens of the 
forest. There is that old hen-grouse again, 
with the broken wing, which is not broken 


| at all; she is only fooling you while he: 
| brood of 


little chicks are scampering off 
out of your way. That bunch of tumbled 
brakes, not yet recovered from the pressure 


| of some heavy body, tells you that movin, 


the bear, has been roused from his mid-day 
nap, and is beating a hasty retreat on your 
approach. A foot-print in the wet moss, 
not unlike that of a large dog, hints to you 
that ma-a/-sin, the wolf, is at his old tricks 
again, chasing the deer. If you are bent 
on fishing, and are careful as you approach 
the stream, you may detect that industrious 
individual, gua-deet, the beaver, repairing a 
leak in his dam. And in particular, rest 
assured if you catch any trout, that the daring 
thief, che-ok-kis, the mink, will be apt to 
steal them from under your very nose; and 
in the gloaming your ears will be charmed 
by a chorus of many songsters, led by that 
melodious vocalist, the hermit-thrush. And 
yet there are people who say there is no life 
in an American forest ! 

In moose-hunting, the services of a trust 
worthy Indian guide are indispensable, not 
only to insure success, but for the sake of 
comfort. These Indians are masters of 
wood-craft, and can start a fire in the 
heaviest rain or snow-storm; they are also 
expert ax-men, and furnish an abundant sup- 
ply of dry fire-wood, and keep up such a roar- 
ing fire in front of the comfortable bark- 
covered camp, that the cold is seldom felt, 
even when camping out in winter on thesnow, 
The writer has been fortunate in having 
had on his hunting expeditions the services 
of Sebatis, a member of the tribe of Passa- 
maquoddy Indians, who, unlike their savage 
brethren of the plains, are a peaceful and 
interesting people, and live quietly on their 
reservations at Pleasant Point, near East- 
port, Maine. The Passamaquoddies receive 


| subsidy from the United States and Cana 


dian governments, and they and the Penob- 
scot Indians have each a representative of 
their own race in the Maine legislature. 

My tried friend and companion of many 
a hunt, Sebatis, is a thoroughbred Indian of 
Mohawk descent, and an accomplished 
hunter. His wonderful knowledge of the 
woods, and of the habits of animals and 
birds, gained in a life-long experience, is 
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relieve him of. Sebatis states that 
moose permits the bird to alight upon him 
for that purpose, and judging from what | 
have seen of the tameness of the mox 
bird, and the liberties that he takes wi: 
visitors to the woods, I can readily belie) 


seldom equaled, and he delights to impart | 
his knowledge, and can readily give the 
Indian names for, and relate the habits of, | 
any animal or bird inquired about. He 


is also an excellent story-teller, and as he is 
a model of sobriety, one never apprehends | 














THE MOOSE-CALL. 


that his interesting yarns and hair-breadth 
’scapes are merely the voluble flow of “ after 
dinner talk.” 

He has frequently drawn my attention to 
the curious fact that we invariably met 
large numbers of moose-birds, when we 
happened to be in a moose country. The 
moose is infested by a tick, which his 
friend, the moose-bird, is very happy to 


| which was close at hand. 


it. Moreover, the moose-bird is a carrion 
bird, and perhaps, on the advent of hunt- 
ers, “‘ smelleth the battle afar off.” 

A few years since, in the month of 
October, on returning from grouse-hunting 
I was belated, and, darkness overtaking me. 
I accepted the invitation of my friend 
Sebatis to spend the night at his wigwam. 
Sebatis in his 
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rambles had discovered the trail and sign 
of a large moose, and proposed that I 
should join him in beating up his quarters 


next day 

In the morning I sent into the village for 
lh 

rifle 


iC 


m\ 
»t of which we enlisied the services of 
rsin, a brother of Sebatis, and boarded 

tter’s canoe in the lake where he had 
the previous evening. We paddled 
three miles up the western side of the lake, 
portaged two miles to another lake 
we intended to establish our head- 
ters. On our way we started several 
s of ruffed grouse, and twice had a 
to shoot deer, but Sebatis forbade 
ting them, as we might thereby alarm 
moose. 
e next day we were early astir, and 
tis starte. off alone to reconnoiter. 
bout an hour he returned and told me 


and a supply of provisions, on the | 


| moose, 


in a mysterious manner that he had found 
signs of two moose, one of which was a 
very large one,—and that he knew him very 
well. Upon my asking for an explanation 
of such a strange statement, Sebatis said : 

“ More’n two year I hunt these 
mount’ins with Lola—find sign very big 
You see I can tell must be pretty 
big moose cause he peel bark so high on 
trees, never all my life see moose peel ’em 
bark so high.” 

* Well, Sebatis,” 


ago 


I said, * I suppose the 


| sooner we get on his trail the better ?’ 


“Sartin, start now, take two days’ pro- 


may be 
a 


visions; big moose very 
travel long ways before we kill ’em.’ 
** Not come camp again to-night?” in- 
quired Swarsin, who looked after his com- 
fort. 
“ No,” replied Sebatis; “may be never 
1 think big moose devil.” 


strong, 


see ¢ amp again, 


FIRE-HUNTING, 
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Swarsin was lazy and very superstitious, 
consequently the allusion to his satanic 
majesty did not hasten matters in packing 
for the hunt, and I imagine that he did 
not relish the prospect of a two-days’ tramp 


after an animal with such a questionable | 


reputation, for he was longer than usual in 
getting the things together. 

“Swarsin just like old woman, so slow,” 
said Sebatis. ‘“ Best leave ’im take care 
camp, shoot ’em chipmunks an’ rabbits.” 

This hastened Swarsin and in a few mo- 
ments we were off. 

Sebatis led the way, which was anything 
but a pleasant one, for at the start we had to 
cross a wide bog and great care was required 
in placing one’s feet, as a misstep let one in 
to the waist in the oozy mire. On the farther 
side of the bog a rapid brook flowed at the 
foot of a hard-wood ridge. By jumping 
from bowlder to bowlder we all, as_ I sup- 
posed, reached the other side in safety, but 
on looking back I saw Swarsin hesitating 
on the last jump, which was a pretty stiffish 
one. In such a case to hesitate is to pre- 
cipitate a disaster, which proved true in 
poor Swarsin’s case, as he jumped short of 
the bank and in an instant the quick water 
swirled him past. In a few 
rejoined us much crest-fallen. 

“T make mistake this mornin’ when I 
call Swarsin ole woman; Swarsin musquash 
[muskrat], like’m water pretty well,” said 
Sebatis. 

Being in close proximity to the moose- 
sign discovered by Sebatis in the morning, 
we had to proceed with extreme caution 
so as not to make the slightest noise, and 
at the same time keep to the leeward of 
the moose. We had just gained the cover 
of a maple forest when Sebatis halted 
abruptly, and pointing to a newly peeled 
maple, said: 

“ Fresh sign, moose peel ’em this mornin’.” 

And then commenced one of those won- 
derful exhibitions of skill on the part of the 
Indians, which is ever a matter of surprise 
and admiration to the white hunter: this 
sure and confident tracking of an unseen 
animal, through pathless forests, swamps 
and bogs, now stopping to examine a broken 
twig, or a half obliterated foot-print in the 
yielding moss, or to note something utterly 
beyond the ken of a white man, such as the 
disturbance of the water in some brackish 
pool, or the displacement of objects which 
would escape the observation of any one but 
an Indian. 


After tramping on in silence for nearly an | 


| hour, I ventured to ask Sebatis how much 
| start the moose had. 

“ Moose little more ’n hour ahead, walk. 
| ing pretty fast, may be lay down by-em-by, 
| then we find ’im.” 

The country through which we were 
passing was covered with an unbroken 
forest of deciduous trees, among which the 
maple predominated. The brisk October 
air was just tempered enough to render 
walking enjoyable, and the hazy sun of a 
late Indian summer lighted up the forest 
with a peculiar, dreamy, golden glow. 





moments he | 





| bewildering effect. 


As we penetrated deeper into the forest, 
the trees took on larger forms, and here and 
there, giant pines in groups of two and three 


| darkened our way. 


“ You keep ’im same course; Swarsin an’ 
me go hunt fresh sign somewhere,” said 
Sebatis, rousing me out of a reverie; and 
stalking off in ghostly silence, Swarsin fol- 
lowing him like his shadow, and as noiseless, 
A little further on they held a hurried con- 
sultation and vanished from my sight. 

As directed, I kept my course and tramped 


| onward, the forest increasing in density and 


gloom as I advanced. 1 had probably 
traveled a mile or more, when I approached 
a dark group of pines in the center of which 
rose something gray and weather-stained, 
having the appearance of an abandoned 
habitation. As I stood looking on in surprise, 
1 made it out to be the old and long-deserted 
works of some lumberers, or mayhap, a 
block-house of the olden time. The walls, 
built of huge logs had originally risen to a 
height of two stories, but the roof had been 


crushed in by a tree which had fallen across 


it, and many of the logs had dropped out of 
place. Out of the middle several good-sized 
trees were growing, proving that it was a 
structure of some antiquity. All the su 
roundings were moss-grown, and a peculiar 


| gray light pervaded the place,—an air of 


unsubstantiality which produced a curious, 
In fact the whole affair 
had such an uncanny look that I should not 
have been surprised to detect the sinister face 


| of “ Le Renard Subtil” peering at me from 


behind a cover, and as I turned to resume 
my way, I had quite made up my mind to 
encounter the grim visage of “Le Gros 
Serpent,” and was agreeably surprised to 
find my trusty Sebatis watching me in 
tently. 

“What you call ’im?” 

“T think that it is a deserted lumberers’ 
camp, or perhaps an old block-house.” 

“ You watch ‘im little while, then all gone, 
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an’t see not’in’ ’t all, plenty ghosts here ; best 
come away.” 

“ Did you ever see it before ?” 

‘No, never see ’im ’t all, only just now, 
bad luck, top here, ghosts come by-em-by.” 

Yielding to his importunities, we walked 
away. Sebatis, in common with all of his 
race, Was very superstitious, and all attempts 
to convince him of the folly of entertaining 
such thoughts were unavailing ; he still held 
that it had no existence in fact, and was 
merely a device of the evil one; it really 
seemed as if he wished to avoid discussion, 
so I let the subject drop. 

We were now rejoined by Swarsin, who 


had followed the moose track to the edge | 


of a swamp. 

When sojourning in the woods you have 
only to express a wish for a nice cool spring 
and your fidus Achates, if he be an Indian, 
seldom fails to find one. In the present 
instance there was one at hand as usual. 
We halted long enough to lunch and to 
smoke a pipe, and then were off again on 
the trail of the moose. 


We now changed our tactics. Sebatis, 


having appointed a rendezvous at the out- | 


let of a small lake, went off alone, while 


Swarsin and I 
tramped over to 
the swamp to try 
our luck _ there. 
Deftly picking up 
the sign, Swarsin 
led me through the 
treacherous bog, 
where I sometimes 
broke in to my 
knees and consid 
ered myself lucky 
even in getting off 
fortunately as 
that. After half 
an hour of this I 
was overjoyed to 
find that the moose 
had taken to the 
forestagain. How- 
ever, my joy was 
short-lived, for we 
were again 
on descending 
ground interspers- 
ed with swamps 
and ,bogs,—a most detestable country to 
travel in, but fortunately at this time of 
year clear of those torments, black-flies and 
mosquitoes, 

“Two moose track here,” 
“ What best do now ?” 

“ Keep on till we meet Sebatis. 

“ T see ’im Sebatis track little ways back. 
One moose turn back, Sebatis follow that 
one.” 

“Well, I suppose we had better keep 
on after the other moose.” 

“ No, Sebatis break branches, he want us 
follow same way.” 

“How do you know he broke the 
branches ? Perhaps the moose was browsing 
on them.” 

“T can tell pretty quick. 
’im; always moose bite 'im.’ 

Submitting to his superior wood-craft, I 
told him to lead the way. 

This time the moose led us over bowlder- 
strewn hills, with here and there a wind-fall 
thrown in. Now, in a country like this, the 
moose has much the advantage of the hunter, 
his long legs enabling him to clear obstacles 
which cause the hunters to pause now and 
then to regain their wind. 

We were just clambering over a ledge ot 
rocks on the hill-side when Swarsin said : 

“Best get gun ready, moose only little 
ways "head now!” 

The words were hardly spoken, when the 


sO 


soon 
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said Swarsin. 


” 


Sebatis break 


’ 
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booming report of Sebatis’s smooth-bore 
echoed through the woods, and the blue 
smoke from the discharge, floating up through 
the trees, pointed our way. 


Sebatis did not seem elated with his suc- | 
cess, though the animal he had killed was | 


a full-grown cow-moose. 
“Lost big moose again,” he said. “I 
follow this one, think big moose all time.” 
** How did you’ get mistaken ?” 


’ 


‘I don’t get ’staken ’t all,—find plenty 
sign two moose,—follow track bigges’ one,— | 


by-em-by lost track—don’t see not’in’.” 

* Where did you lose the track ?” 

“Jus’ little ways this side big barren, 
small lake handy, I think go on water—hide 
somewhere. You see, always moose like 
water pretty well; in summer time when flies 
bad, moose get right under water jus’ like 
porp’us, jus’ leave nose out, then nobody 
can’t see ’im ’t all.” 

“How did you happen on the track of 
the cow-moose ?” 

“ Well, you see, when I los’ sign bull- 
moose, I hunt ‘im somewhere, then I 
find sign cow-moose.” 

* Do you think the big bull was in com- 


go 
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| startled 


| pany with the cow-moose ? Isn’t the s 


almost too late ?” 

** No, not too late yet. I think jus’ 
you think,—may be bull come again }) 
by, then good chance call 'im to-night 

** What goin’ to do with moose, Sebat 
said Swarsin. 

“ Butcher ’im, then put ’im in can 
camp handy, *bout half mile.” 

The Indians with a dexterity acquir: 
long practice skinned the moose, cut 1 
carcass and packed it into camp. 

“ Now,” said Sebatis, “I go hunt ch 
call bull-moose to-night; Swarsin, h: 
camp an’ get wood an’ make fire, by-e 
we have pretty good supper.” 

Sebatis was not long absent ; on his ret 
he sat down in a taciturn mood to the sup 
per which Swarsin had cooked. 

Much as I have been in the society 
Indians, I have never got accustome: 
their abrupt way of speaking; the toi 
neither harsh nor loud, but the utteran 
so curt and sententious, that one is always 
and taken unawares, and this is 
more especially the case when on the t: 
Around the camp-fire their finely modulated 
voices are very musical, and capable of won- 
derful expression, As we lay off enjoying 


our pipes after supper, I asked Sebatis to tell 
me what he new of the bull-moose. 
“Well,” he said, “I tell you all ’bout 


You see more’n two years me 
Lola hunt moose these mount’ins. 

day we find sign very large moose ; 

’im all day, moose travel so fast we can't 
come up with him ’t all, by-em-by nig 


ago 


| come, then camp somewhere; nex’ day we 


follow track till "bout sundown, then | 


| find sign close on brook, then sign lost, 
| can’t find ’im anywhere, just same I lost ’im 


to-day. Then Lola an’ me walk in brook, 
try find where moose take land again. Well, 
Lola, he follow brook up stream. I go 


| down, don’t find sign anywhere, by-em-by 


come on lake, then I see moose swimmin’ 
‘most cross lake, only see little piece horn 
stickin’ up, swim so deep, you see, try hide; 
then I go ’round lake, creep jus’ like wild 
cat, don’t make no noise ’t all, try cut ‘im 
off, you see. Well, by-em-by get pretty 
tired creepin’, then lift up my head look 
somewhere, an’ by tunders! I see moose 


layin’ down handy; then I say I got old bull- 


moose this time; jus’ when I put on cap 
my gun I hear moose jump, then I fire; well, 
s’pose you don’t ’lieve me, when I come on 
place, no moose there, then scared pretty 
bad; sartin I think mus’ be devil. Well, 
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you see, I don’t like give ’im up that way, so 
] load gun an’ go hunt ‘im sign again some- 
where; by-em-by I find sign again jus’ on 
other side big windfall; well, I stan’ there 
n’ roun’, an’ by tunders! I hear a gun 
nd then I see Lola stan’ there ’long- 
young t’ree-year-old bull-moose. | 
Lola where he start that moose; well, 


‘a 
100K 
fire, 
side 


ask 


| think pretty poor chance kill bear. 


you see, when I leave Lola on brook he go | 


stream, then by-em-by see moose sign, 

) he go hunt ’im, you see, an’ kill "im jus 
n I meet him; by tunder! that’s very 
crurus, I can’t stand it ’t all. Then Lola 
an’ me look everywhere don’t find no sign 
that big bull-moose; so we have give ‘im 
up an’ go home; by tunders! I never know 
anythin’ so crur’us all my life.” 

‘Don’t you suppose that you got con- 
fused in some way, and that the bull-moose 
you saw in the lake did not take ground 
again, and fooled you, and that the young 

ll shot by Lola was the one that you saw 

d fired at ?” 

‘Sartin I don’t get ’fused ’t all, that not 
same one, I tell you why, you see I don’t 
make no ’stake, ‘cause I see that big moose 
layin’ down jus’ plain I see you now, 
sides I see horns, bigges’ horns I ever see 
ll my life.” 


up 
thet 
whe 


, 


| bear, 


| he 


| gettin’ cross an’ take right hold my 
g § } 


‘1 guess Sebatis pretty tired that time, | 


| sleep, then dreamin’ you see, don’t see 

moose ’t all,” said Swarsin, 

‘Don’t mind what that Swarsin say, he 
don't know nothin’, no more’n woodchuck ; 
what I tell you all true, every word.” 

‘Well,” said I, “ Sebatis, if the big moose 
we hunted to-day is as you suppose, the 
same one that you have just been telling 
about, and we are lucky in calling to-night, 


| he don’t like it ’t all, begin to cry, 


my traps. Well, I jus’ walkin’ ‘long, don’t 
have no gun, no knife, not’in’ but small little 
kind of hatchet, that’s all; by-em-by I see 
pretty big old she-bear walkin’ on snow, 
comin’ right up to me; I little scared first, 
you see don’ have no gun, no knife, not’in’ 
but that small little kind of hatchet, so | 
Well, 
not much time thinkin’, for old bear come 
walkin’ ‘long pretty quick, when he got 
’most up where I stan’in’ then get right up 
on his hin’ legs jus’ like man an’ look at 
me, then I don’t move ’t all, jus’ look at 
that’s all; by-em-by that bear get 
down again an’ go 'way walkin’ very slow, 
then you see, I think best try kill ‘im, 
I chase ’m; then you see that bear stop again 
an’ jus’ gettin’ up on his hind legs, when | 
strike ’m all my might right on his head 
with that small little kind of hatchet, s’pose 
hit ’im fair, sartin kill ‘im, but you see bear 
very quick, when he see me try strike ‘im, 
jus’ dodge little bit, an’ on’y handle 
strike ‘im an’ broke short off, and that small 
little kind of hatchet fall off on snow some- 
where. Then I feel pretty bad, you see, bear 
arm an’ 
bite savage, then you see I get pretty cross, 
too, so I take bear right on his t’roat both 
my han’s an’ choke ’tm bad, then, you see, 
an’ I see 
tears come on his face, then I choke ’im all 
my might, you see, then he bite so savage I 
‘most drop. Well, I don’t know what goin’ 
happen next, when he stop bitin’ so hard, 
then I stop choke ’im jus’ a little, you see, 


SO 


| then by-em-by he let go my arm altoget’er, 


| snow again an’ walk off slow, then 


and manage to bag him, I suppose your | 


mind will be at rest ?” 

’ —- you can’t put im that moose in 
bag, too big; but ’spose we kill ’im, then 
I know ‘taint devil ’t all, only mighty cun- 
nin’ ole bull-moose, that’s all.” 

“Sebatis pretty good hand tell story,” 
said Swarsin. “ S’pose he tell all "bout bear- 
hunt, when he get his arm ’most tore off.” 

“ Sartin that’s true, get my arm ’most tore 
off sure enough,” said Sebatis, as he rolled 
up his coat-sleeve, and exhibited several 
frightful scars on his left arm. 

‘How did that happen, Sebatis ?” 
quired. 

“ Well, you see, happen good many years 
ago, used to be old times, Injins campin’ 
out all winter, hunt, trap, everythin’. One 
— two or three camps on McDougal 


I in- 


| tunders ! 
| soaked all on my coat everywhere ; 


then I let go his t’roat an’ he drop right on 
walk 
‘nother way, you Well, by 
my arm pain pretty bad, blood 
then | 
go on camp pretty quick. Well, you 
nobody on that camp on’y myself, all ‘lone, 
so I fix my arm best way I can, an’ put on 
balsam. Nex’ mornin’ 1 take my gun an’ 
knife, an’ start get that bear. By-em-by I 
strike sign an’ follow 'bout mile, then I fin’ 
den. When I lookin I can’t see not’in’ ’t all, 
then light match an’ see two little cubs, 
very small, jus’ like small little dog, then | 
think best go hunt old bear, an’ come back 
an’ get cubs; well, little ways off I fin’ sign 
old bear gone off somewhere’s again, so I 


off slow see. 


see 


| follow pretty quick, an’ by-em-by see old 


| bear walkin’ 


Lake, so you see I start one mornin’ look at | 


on snow, an’ [ go up pretty 
close, an’ jus’ when he rise up again on 
hind legs I fire, kill’im dead first shot, then 


my arm feel most well again, then I go get 
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cubs; well, you see, when I fin’ den again “Who on earth is fo-kumpk ?” 
cubs all gone, on’y some little bits fur an’ « Po-kumpk ? that’s black cat, you know, 
blood, that’s all.” some people call ’em fishers.” 
“ What killed the cubs ?” I inquired. “That’s a very good story, Sebatis,” | 
“Well, you see, nobody don’t kill ‘em remarked, by way of compliment. 
t all, fo-kumpk been there eat ’em all up.” “No, that’s not good story ’t all, that’s 








true. My arm don’t get well again most 
six months.” 

[he moon was now visible, and I asked | 
Sebatis when he would try to call the moose. | 
“ Pretty soon,” he replied, “I go some- 
where now try find birch-bark make moose- 
call, you an’ Swarsin take guns, an’ go down 
on barren handy on lake, by-em-by I 

com i" 

Obeying the directions of Sebatis, Swarsin 
and I tramped down to the edge of the 
barren and took up a position in the dense 
shadow of some tall ferns. There was not 
a breath of air stirring, and the moon was 
partially obscured by watery-looking clouds 
that threatened ere long to treat us to a wet- 
ting. As we sat waiting for Sebatis, the silence 
was oppressive; presently the monotony | 
was relieved by the occasional hooting of an 
owl. that after a time became almost con- 
tinuous. 

“ That owl keeps up an awful row,” I said 
to Swarsin. 

“ That ain’t owl ’t all, that Sebatis, may be 
he wants us come somewhere.” 

* Wont we make too much noise, groping 
our way in the dark ?” 

“ Hist, that’s cow-moose,” he said, as a 
wailing cry floated through the air. 


I shrewdly suspected the cow-moose to be 
other than our friend Sebatis, with 
his trumpet of birch-bark, and in a few 


none 


moments was convinced of the fact, for 
from far away in the distance came the 
answering call of a bull-moose. 
“ Now then,” said Swarsin, “we try find 
batis, you follow me creepin’ , then we don’t 
make no noise ’t all.” 

Just then the hoot of the owl was re- 


peated, and Swarsin crept on with hastened 
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speed. I followed as best I could, and was 
getting pretty tired of my bargain, when the | 
call of a bull-moose—this time much nearer 
—echoed through the woods. 

* Bull-moose come by-em-by,” said Swar- 
sin, “ we best keep still now.” 


“How about Sebatis? Isn’t he waiting | 


for us daa 


“ Sebatis here,” replied that worthy, who 
had joined us so silently as to escape my 
notice, 

“ What is the matter with the moose,” I 
whispered to Sebatis. “Isn’t he coming 
very slowly ?” 

“Well, I tell you,” said Sebatis, “ you see 
that moose either devil, else he know so 
much we can’t cheat ’im easy. When I 
first try ’im he answer kind of frightened, 
don’t smash ‘round ’t all an’ make big 


$63 


noise. Mos’ bull-moose when he hear cow, 


| get kind of jealous, you see, an’ begin roar an’ 


smash ’roun’, an’ knock his horns on trees 
try make big noise, you see, an’ scare off 
some other bull may be. Now I try ‘im 
again.” 

And once more the marvelous imitation 
of the cry of the cow-moose, in plaintive and 
gentle cadence, floated through the air. 

I should have been extremely disappointed 
if this last masterly performance of Sebatis’s 
had failed to elicit a response. For a time 
I thought that it had failed, when | was 
startled by hearing the angry challenge of a 
bull, close at hand. 

“Sartin I cheat bull-moose that time,” 
chuckled Sebatis, “he’s comin’ now, best 
have gun ready.” 

For a few moments we listened intently, 
with our ears on the alert for the slightest 
sound. 

* Sebatis,” I whispered, “I’m afraid he 
wont come.” 

“ You jus’ keep quiet little while, you see 
I know all "bout it, that very wise ole bull, 
he been fooled good many times, you see, 
that make ‘im pretty scarey—by-em-by— 
s’pose all quiet, I try ‘im ’gain.” 

“Has he gone back from us since you 
called the last time ?” 

“ No, he’s comin’ all time, but you see he 
try ’roun’ every way first, try an’ get our 
wind ; s’pose he don’t get on lee side, we 
have ’im sure.” 

“ How is it we don’t hear him ?” 

“ Always moose when scared come slow, 
very careful, you see, don’t step on branches, 
not’in’, make no noise ’t all, an’ keep listenin’ 
all time, you see, that take ‘im long time 
gettin’ here.” 

Again the counterfeit presentment, this 
time louder than before, echoed through the 
forest. As it died away, our ears detected a 
slight crash in the woods, instantly followed 
by a soft note from a bull-moose, to which 
Sebatis replied; then all was silent. 

“ Look,” said Sebatis in a low tone, “ bull- 
moose comin’, you see big black somethin 
on barren this side lake, that’s him. Now, 
when you see ‘im clear make good shot.” 

Although I strained my eyes in trying t 
discern the moose, it was some time before | 


| could make him out, and then not in a way 


to insure a satisfactory shot. Reaching out 
my hand I touched Sebatis, who took the 
hint, and in a low modulated tone again 
gave the call. 

This time without replying, the bull- 
moose moved cautiously forward, evidently 
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very uneasy and anxious. His great 
body was now plainly visible in full relief 
against the shimmering lake, and as it 
was not likely that I would get a better 
chance I fired. There was a crash, and as 
the smoke cleared away I saw the moose 
struggling to his feet again, when Sebatis 
put in a well-directed shot and ended the 
scene. 

“ By tunders!” exclaimed Sebatis as he 
gazed on the huge proportions of the fallen 


” 


moose, “that bigges’ moose I ever see all | 


MOOSE 


my life, no wonder I t’ink devil, so cunnin’, 
you see. 
much chance kill that moose.” 

“You still think that it is the moose that 
fooled you so often ?” 

“Sartin, that same moose; I know ‘im 
you see, ’cause horns so broad, ’most five 
feet ’cross on top.” 

The measurements and weight of this 
noble specimen have been stated in another 
part of this paper, and the magnificent 
antlers are now in the possession of the 
writer. 

Charlotte County, New Brunswick, the 
scene of our hunt, was at one time a place 


“ RIDING 


One time to-night I tink not | 


discovered. On the portage road 
George stone pipes, chisels, toma! 
etc., etc., have frequently been turn 
and a few years since an object of 
ethnological interest was found, in the 
of a stone medallion having the ful 
head of an Indian sculptured upon it. This 
stone is now in the collection of the Natura] 
History Society at St. John, New Brunswick 
On one of the mountains on Lake Ut 
there was at one time, a curious structure 
resembling an altar, and built with larg 


Nr 


WKS, 


DOWN ” A TREE. 


slabs of granite. Recently some vandals, in 
order to gratify an idiotic whim, tumbled the 
largest block down the hill-side, and into 
the lake. 

The glory of the noble forest where wi 
hunted the devil-moose has departed, and all 
is now blackened stumps and ashes, wher 


| once the green canopy seemed boundless 


And this appears to be the fate of all the beau 
tiful forests. Sometimes a heavy gale. such 
as the Saxby in 1869, prostrates the trees, or 
the insatiable lumbermen cut them down, 


| and then in summer-time when everything !s 


much frequented by Indians, and various | 


interesting relics of their former occupation 
of the country have been from time to time 


as dry as tinder, a party of hunters or 
anglers are careless of their fire, and soon 
the country is in a blaze for miles. ‘This 
drives the moose and caribou away from 
their ancient haunts, and they seldom return. 
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With a little precaution all of this might be 


prevented, and the trouble of restocking 
our rivers with salmon, trying to re-intro- 
duce the game, and to replant the forests, 
and all the rest of it, might be avoided. 
Nowadays, when I take a holiday with 
Sebatis, we occasionally make a long hunt in 





search of moose or caribou, but in general 
have to content ourselves with a deer, the 
ruffed grouse, ducks and hares of the coun- 
try, and the glorious brook-trout which fill 
the innumerable lakes in Charlotte County, 
—single specimens often reaching the weight 
of seven pounds. 


STONE MEDALLION FOUND AT ST. GEORGE, N. B. 
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Noon o’er Judea! 


All the air was beating 


With the hot pulses of the day’s great heart; 
The birds were silent, and the fill retreating 
Shrank in its covert, and complained apart, 


When a lone pilgrim, with his scrip and burdon, 
Dropped by the way-side, weary and distressed, 
His sinking heart grown faithless of its guerdon— 
The city of his recompense and rest. 


No vision yet of Galilee and Tabor! 

No glimpse of distant Zion throned and crowned! 
Behind him stretched his long and useless labor, 
Before him lay the parched and stony ground. 


He leaned against a shrine of Mary, casting 

Its balm of shadow on his aching head, 

And worn with toil, and faint with cruel fasting, 
He sighed: “O God! O God, that I were dead! 


“ The friends I loved are lost or left behind me; 

In penury and loneliness I roam ; 

These endless paths of penance choke and blind me; 
Oh come and take thy wasted pilgrim home!” 


Then with the form of Mary bending o’er him, 
Her hands in changeless benediction stayed, 


VoL. XV.—32. 
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The palmer slept, while a swift dream upbore him 
To the fair paradise for which he prayed. 


He stood alone, wrapped in divinest wonder; 

He saw the pearly gates and jasper walls 
Informed with light, and heard the far-off thunder 
Of chariot wheels and mighty waterfalls! 


From far and near, in rhythmic palpitations, 

Rose on the air the noise of shouts and psalms; 
And through the gates he saw the ransomed nations, 
Marching and waving their triumphant palms. 


And white within the thronging Empyrean, 
A golden palm-branch in his kingly hand, 
He saw his Lord, the gracious Galilean, 
Amid the worship of his myriads stand! 


“QO Jesus! Lord of glory! Bid me enter! 

I worship thee! 1 kiss thy holy rood!” 

The pilgrim cried, when from the burning center 
A broad-winged angel sought him where he stood. 


“Why art thou here?” in accents deep and tender 
Outspoke the messenger. ‘ Dost thou not know 
That none may win the city’s rest and splendor, 
Who do not cut their palms in Jericho? 


“Go back to earth, thou palmer empty-handed! 
Go back to hunger and the toilsome way! 
Complete the task that duty hath commanded, 
And win the palm thou hast not brought to-day!” 


And then the sleeper woke, and gazed around him; 
Then springing to his feet with life renewed, 

He spurned the faithless weakness that had bound him, 
And, faring on, his pilgrimage pursued. 


The way was hard, and he grew halt and weary, 
But one long day, among the evening hours, 

He saw beyond a landscape gray and dreary 
The sunset flame on Salem’s sacred towers! 


O, fainting soul that readest well this story, 
Longing through pain for death’s benignant balm, 
Think not to win a heaven of rest and glory 

If thou shalt reach its gates without thy palm! 
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THE COLLEGE RANK OF DISTINGUISHED 


Tuat men of high scholarship in college 


seldom win distinction in professional life is | 
| lot, yet, so far as can be ascertained, those 


a very prevalent opinion. To be a first 
scholar 1s, to many minds, equivalent to 
passing, after five years of midnight study, 
into the oblivion of a country parsonage. 
That “valedictorians are never heard of 
after leaving college” is the sop which the 
friends of every dullard are wont to fling to 
his disappointed ambition on his com- 
mencement day. But, however widely this 
opinion may prevail, an examination of the 
records of scholarship in our colleges, and 
an inquiry into the college rank of those 
who have gained distinction in after life 
indicate its groundlessness. 

The large majority of graduates who 
have become distinguished by the work of 
their life were, in college, scholars of the 
highest rank. It is seldom that a scholar 
of low rank has succeeded in attaining great 
eminence before the world. Of the grad- 
uates of Harvard, during the first half of 
this century, who have gained renown, at 
least four-fifths ranked in the first quarter 
of the class to which each belonged, and 
two-fifths of this number ranked in the first 
sixth or the first eighth of the class. Indeed, 
the first ten scholars in a class of fifty or 
sixty,—the usual size of Harvard’s classes in 
the first half of this century,—have usually 
furnished more men of distinction than the 
remaining forty or fifty of the class. At Yale, 
nine-tenths of all the distinguished grad- 
uates between 1819 and 1850 were either 
first, or among the first, scholars of the 
class to which they belonged. Although 
the lists of those who received honors pre- 
vious to 1819 are not sufficiently accurate 
to allow a conclusion, yet during the thirty- 
one years for which data have been kindly 
furnished me by the secretary of the college, 
a student who ranked low in college has 
seldom succeeded in attaining a high posi- 
tion in his _ profession. 


Amherst, from 1822, its first commence- 
ment, to 1850 were, with one or two 
notable exceptions, excellent scholars. Not 
far from one-half of this number became 
professors, and the foundation 
success as teachers was laid in the hard 
work of four years of studentship. Although 
the statistics of scholarship at Dartmouth 
are not as full as at either Harvard, Yale, 





The twenty-five | 
most distinguished men who graduated at | 


for their | 


MEN. 


| or Amherst, since during nearly forty years 


of this century positions were determined by 


who compose the long list of her honored 
roll were scholars of exceedingly high rank. 
“ Nearly all,” the librarian of the college 
writes me, “so far as I can learn, gave 
promise of the future while in college.” 
The statistics of scholarship at Bowdoin, 
from the graduation of its first class in 
1806 to 1850, indicate the same conclusion. 
The most distinguished of its graduates 
have been, as a rule, among its most dis- 
tinguished scholars. 

The earliest-won honors of those whose 
tastes are scholarly, and whose lives are 
occupied with scholarly pursuits, have 
usually been the college honors of high 
scholarship. Their college course has, in 
many instances, proved to be a microcosm 
of their whole life. Lines of study started 
in college have ended only with their life; 
and their success as students has foreshad- 
owed their success as professors. Ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey, president of Yale College for 
a quarter of a century, and the whole of 
whose long life has been celebrated for its 
scholarly attainments, received the highest 
honors at Yale in 1820. President Eliot 
of Harvard was one of the first scholars of 
his class of 1853, and the scientific eminence 
to which he has since attained is foreshad- 
owed in the subject of his commencement 
oration, “ The Last Hours of Copernicus.” 
President Porter was the third scholar of 
the class of 1831 in the college which he 
has served for more than thirty years, as 
professor or president. The president 
of Amherst was one of the first scholars of 


| its class of 1853; and college tradition still 
| tells of the rivalry that existed between 


Seelye and a class-mate for the first position 
in metaphysics. The late President Smith, 


| of Dartmouth, was the third scholar of the 


class of 1830; and President Bartlett, re- 
cently inaugurated, was one of the first 
scholars of the class of 1836. Dr. Barnard, 


| president of Columbia College, received the 


second honors at Yale in 1828; Dr. James 
Walker, professor of philosophy at Harvard 
from 1839 to 1853, and president of the 
college from 1853 to 1860, was a leading 


| scholar of the class of 1814; and his suc- 


cessor in the latter office, President Felton, 
attained high distinction, before his gradu- 
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ation in 1827, for his classical attainments. 
Ex-President Hill was the second scholar 
of the class of 1843. Professor Bowen, 
the head of the philosophical department 
at Harvard, was the first scholar of the 
class of 1833; Professor Lovering, the 
head of the scientific department, was the 
fourth scholar; and Protessor Torrey, the 


head of the department of history, was also | 


a high scholar in the same class. Professor 
Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard’s most distin- 
guished class of 1829, was as conspicuous 
for his mathematical attainment among 
his college associates as he now is among 
all scholars. The foundation of that dis- 
tinction in science which Professor Cooke 


enjoys was laid in his college course; his | 


colleague, Professor Child, was the most 
eminent scholar of the scholarly class of 
1846; and Professor Goodwin was the 
salutatorian of Harvard’s class of 1850. 
The mathematical honors which Professor 
Loomis has constantly received since his 
graduation at Yale in 1830, he began to 
win in college, where his rank was third; 
and his colleague, Professor Dana, occu- 
pied the fourth position in the class of 
1833. To Dr. Leonard Bacon was assigned 


a similar position in the class of 1820. 


The honor of the highest rank ever at- 
tained at Amherst belongs, if we mistake 
not, to the late Professor H. B. Hackett, 
whose contributions to sacred literature place 
him among the most eminent of biblical 
scholars. His percentage for the whole 
course was ninety-seven and one-half; and 
the class of 1830 honored him with its vale- 
dictory. The salutatorian of the class was 
the present professor of Greek at Amherst, 


W. S. Tyler, whose rank fell only one-half | 


of one per cent. below that of his successful 
rival. Professor C. A. Young, the distin- 


guished astronomer, was the first scholar | 
| John Wesley.” 


in Dartmouth’s class of 1853. The vener- 


able Professor Stowe was a high scholar at | ) 
| great novelist did not succeed in obtain- 
| ing a first-rate rank at Bowdoin, as did his 


Bowdoin in 1824, as was Professor Samuel 
Harris in 1833; and Professor Ezra Abbott, 


of Cambridge, was among the first scholars | 


in Bowdoin’s class of 1840, and excelled 
his college mates in his knowledge of Greek, 
as he does still all American scholars in his 
knowledge of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. 

* These names may serve as representatives 
of scores of other equally distinguished 
scholars whose college honors were the 
foundation of more conspicuous, but not 
more hardly won, distinction in after life. 
It is, indeed, difficult to find an eminent 








professor in any American college or schoo} 
who was not in his student days an eminent 
scholar. 

Not only those, however, who have gained 
distinction in scholastic and pedagogic pur- 
suits, but also those who have attained emi- 
nence in literature, have been in college 
scholars of high rank. The most celebrated 
of our historians, essayists, poets, have, as a 
rule, been distinguished in college for excel- 
lent scholarship. George Bancroft was a 
high scholar in Harvard's class of 1817, and 
was particularly distinguished for his attain- 
ments in philosophy. He was also honored 
with the class-day poetship of his class, 
which does not, however, indicate in itself 
high scholarship. Among the high scholars 
of the class of 1814 was William Hickling 
Prescott, who delivered, as his commence- 
ment part, a Latin poem, “Ad Spem ;” and 
of the next class of 1815, the historian of 
New England, Doctor Palfrey, was a dis- 
tinguished member. ‘Though John Lothrop 
Motley’s college rank was not so high as 
Doctor Palfrey’s, yet its excellence indicated, 
to a certain degree, his future eminence; 
and his literary tastes are manifested in the 
subject of his commencement part, “The 
Influence of a Multiplication of Books upon 
Literature.” The cultured scholarship of 
Edward Everett, excellent in every depart- 
ment of college study, gave him the first 
place in the class of 1811; and his com- 
mencement oration, “On Literary Evils,” 
and his oration for the second degree, “ On 
the Restoration of Greece,” forecast the lite- 
rary and classical character of the work of 
his entire life. Though Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son was not among the highest scholars of 
his class, yet his rank was most honora- 
ble. His commencement part was a “ con- 
ference” with two classmates, “On _ the 
Character of John Knox, William Penn, and 
Mr. Emerson was also the 


class-day poet of his class of 1821. Our 


class-mate, Longfellow. Hawthorne wrote, 
in his college days,—as Professor Packard, 


| who was one of his instructors, informs me, 
| —“fine Latin and English,” but no com- 


mencement part was assigned him, “ per- 
haps, because he requested not to have 
one.” Mr. George Ripley was distinguished 
at Harvard for his scholarship in the class 
of 1823, and delivered an oration for his 
second degree on “ The Claims of the Age 
on the Young Men of America,”—claims 
which he has for the last fifty years done so 
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much to fulfill. Mr. Longfellow was a high 
scholar in Bowdoin’s most celebrated class 
of 1825—the class of John S. C. Abbott, 
and George B. Cheever, as well as of Haw- 
thorne; and some of the most graceful of 
his graceful verses were written before his 
sraduation. That long list of poems, ded- 
icated to Harvard’s class of 1829, with 
which, at their annual meetings, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes has delighted his class-mates, 
began on his class, and commencement, 
day. Doctor Holmes served as poet on 
both these occasions, and was an excel- 
lent scholar of the famous class. ‘Though 


the course of William Cullen Bryant at | 


Williams College was limited to 
years, yet in them he gained distinction for 
his attainments in the languages and in 
literature. 

Although the college rank of distinguished 
clergymen has not been, as a whole, as 
high as that of distinguished scholars and 
writers, yet, in most cases, it has been con- 
spicuous for its excellence. Phillips Brooks 
was a high scholar of Harvard's class of 
1855, and delivered as his commencement 
part a very characteristic dissertation on 
“ Rabaut, the Huguenot Preacher.” O. B. 


Frothingham was the salutatorian of the 


class of 1843 at Harvard, and was espe- 
cially distinguished in Latin, Greek, and 
rhetoric. Dr. R. S. Storrs attained high 
scholarship in the class of 1839 at Amherst ; 
and its valedictory was delivered by Dr. 
Huntington, who is now bishop of the dio- 
cese of Central New York. Dr. Budington, 
of Brooklyn, received the third honor at 
Yale in 1834; and Dr. Bellows attained 
high rank in Harvard's class of 1832. As 
the theological and ministerial methods of 
Henry Ward Beecher are exceptional to the 
methods of most clergymen, so his scholar- 
ship at Amherst was unlike the high rank to 
which most of those students, who are now 
eminent ministers, attained. Mr. Beecher is 
undoubtedly the most distinguished graduate 
of Amherst College ; but his college rank is 
lower than the rank of any other graduate 
who has achieved distinction. His per- 
centage for the whole course was fifty-eight. 
It is evident, however, that those peculiar 
qualities of mind and heart which have 
made Mr. Beecher so prominent for a quar- 
ter of a century could find little opportunity 
for either employment or culture in the 
course of study of a small and new college 
forty-three years ago. 

The great lawyers, too, in which our coun- 
try has been more rich than in the members 


two | 
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of any other profession have, as a class, won 
distinction in college for high scholarship. 
Webster was one of the finest scholars in his 
class of 1801 at Dartmouth, probably rank- 
ing second; and Rufus Choate, it is said, 
is one of the three men who, in the course 
of a hundred years, have graduated with a 
perfect mark. The late Benjamin Robbins 
Curtis stood among the first scholars of 
Harvard’s class of 1829; and he was also 
honored with the oratorship of his class. 
Richard H. Dana, jr., was one of the high- 
ranking scholars of the class of 1837, as was 
also Charles Devens, of 1838. Mr. Evarts 
too, was one of the highest scholars of 
Yale’s class of 1837. Nearly all those, in 
fact, who have used distinction gained at 
the bar as a _ stepping-stone to high 
political distinction, have been scholars in 
college of excellent standing. Salmon P. 
Chase was a high scholar in Dartmouth’s 
class of 1826; as was also Ebenezer Rock- 
wood Hoar, of Harvard's class of 1835. 
His brother, George F. Hoar, attained an 
honorable rank in that class of distin- 
guished scholars of 1846. Caleb Cushing 
was the salutatorian of Harvard’s class 
of 1814. Among the eminent scholars of 
the class of 1828 were George S. Hillard 
and Robert C. Winthrop, who, forecasting 
his long career of public service, delivered 
as his commencement part an oration on 
“ Public Station.” The only graduate of 
Bowdoin who has served as President of 
the United States is Franklin Pierce. He 
was one of the leading scholars of its class 
of 1824. William Pitt Fessenden, likewise, 
though very young when he received his 
first degree in 1823, indicated by his schol- 
arship the eminence to which he afterward 
attained. 

From this examination of the records of 
scholarship in our colleges, and of the col- 
lege rank of those who have become distin- 
guished, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
vast majority of the scholars, the writers, the 
clergymen, the lawyers, and the statesmen 
who have gained distinction by the work of 
their life, have first won distinction in the 
college recitation and lecture room. This 
conclusion is substantially identical with that 
of Macaulay, which he arrived at by a sim- 
ilar examination of the records of scholar- 


| ship at the university of Cambridge, and of 


Oxford : 


“It seems to me that there never was a fact 
proved by a larger mass of evidence, or a more 
unvaried experience than this: that men who dis- 
tinguish themselves in their youth above their 
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contemporaries almost always keep, to the end of 
their lives, the start which they have gained. * * * 
Take down, in any library, the Cambridge calendar. 
There you have the list of honors for a hundred 
years. Look at the list of wranglers and of junior 
optimes, and I will venture to say, that for one man 
who has in after life distinguished himself among 
the junior optimes, you will find twenty among the 
wranglers. Take the Oxford calendar, and compare 
the list of first-class men with an equal number of 
men in the third class. Is not our history full of 
instances which prove this fact? Look at the 
Church or the Bar. Look at Parliament from the 
time that parliamentary government began in this 
country,—from the days of Montague and St. John 


to those of Canning and Peel. Look to India. The | 


ablest man who ever governed India was Warren 
Hastings; and was he not in the first rank at 
Westminster? The ablest civil servant I ever knew 


in India was Sir Charles Metcalfe; and was he not | 
The | 
general rule is, beyond all doubt, that the men | 


7 7 * 


of the first standing at Eton? 


who were first in the competition of the schools 
have been first in the competition of the world.” 
(Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, ii., 289—291.) 


But if Macaulay had been writing twen- 
ty-five years later, he would have added 
another yet more distinguished name to the 
list of those whose distinction in school has 
been the forerunner of distinction in life. 
William E. Gladstone, after a most brilliant 
career at Eton, entered Christ Church, 


Oxford, and was graduated in 1831 with a 


“ double-first-class,” the highest honor, and 
one seldom won; but which twenty-three 
years before had been won by Gladstone’s 
political father, Sir Robert Peel. Indeed, six 
of the seven members of a recent English 
Cabinet were either “ first-class,” or ‘‘ double- 
first-class” men at the universities. 

It is not difficult to discover the causes 
of that condition by which those who are 
first in the struggle for college honors are 
first in the struggle for the honors of the 
world. These causes exist in the physical, 
moral, and mental characteristics of the stu- 
dent, and in the beneficial results which flow 
from four years of hard mental labor. Good 
health is essential to the winning of success 
in both college and the world. ‘The mens 
sana will not long remain unless placed ix 
sano corpore. The successful student, like the 
successful author, minister or lawyer, must in 
the first place be a good animal. Good morals 
likewise are a sine gua non of distinction in 
college and in after life. 
usually won only by continued hard work, 
and as the power to endure this strain of 


hard work is always weakened, if not de- | 
| to supply the consequent deficjency by ad- 


stroyed, by evil indulgence, few men of evil 
habits succeed in gaining distinction. The 
men of the highest intellectual distinction in 
this country and in England have been, as 


| pure 





For, as renown is | 
| end. The student, indeed,who fails to receive 


a class, at least in their student-days, men of 
moral character. College students. 
therefore, of evil habits are seldom first-rate 


| scholars, and, unless these habits are re. 


nounced, seldom win distinction in the work 
of their lives. Those qualities of mind, more. 
over, which serve to make great scholars serve 
also to make great men. The highest rank 
in college is seldom attained by a man of 
genius. A man of genius is, and can be, 


| distinguished only wsuwad/y in one direction: 
| and, therefore, if in the college he is /ucike 


princeps in mathematics or philosophy, it js 
probable he is a dullard in Greek or physics, 
His place, therefore, on the scale of scholar- 
ship is seldom high. To this cause may, 
perhaps, be attributed the comparatively low 
college rank of Ralph Waldo Emerson and of 
Hawthorne. As a rule, the highest scholars 
of any college class are men of excellent, 
though not of brilliant, ability. They have 
“ good minds,” talent ; but their only claim 
to genius is the power of studying ten or 
twelve hours each day. They preach and 
practice the gospel according to Carlyle— 
“the gospel of work.” But this is the usual 
type of the mental ability of those who attain 
the highest distinction in any department of 
thought or study. The noblest reputations 
which have ever been gained in this country 
or in England, in either scholarship, literature, 
ministry, law, medicine, or statesmanship, 
have usually sprung rather from earnest and 
continued study than from natural brilliancy. 
The same causes, therefore,—good health, 
good morals, and a good mind,—lead to 
success in college and in the world. 

To the highest scholarship, moreover, 
belong that mental discipline and _ those 
stores of acquired knowledge which are the 
foundation-stones of the temple of distinc- 
tion. This mental discipline the highest 
scholar usually obtains in the greatest de- 
gree, and these stores of knowledge he 
acquires in the fullest measure. His prepa- 
ration, therefore, for his professional work 
is superior to that of his class-mate of lower 
rank, whose mind is neither disciplined by 
so constant thinking, nor stored with knowl- 
edge either so extended or so profound. The 
start which he has gained in the beginning of 
the race, it is probable he will keep to its 


in college the knowledge and the discipline 
of the highest scholarship, is usually obliged 


ditional study, before he can indulge the 
rational hope of distinguished success in his 
profession. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CLAUDIA’S SONG. 


THERE are times when everything seems 
to tend toward one result, adverse circum- 
stances, as well as strivings and prayers, 
acting as levers and pulleys and beams to 
bring about what we have never desired. 
We work with our might, and lo! the one 
thing we have never wished for comes to 
pass ; we use all our strength against it, and 
that which we have tried to avert falls upon 
us at last, our very efforts having only has- 
tened the end. 
believe in fate or, better, in Providence, 
which sees beyond our short vision, and 
takes in all while we strive but for a part. 

Something like this Mrs. Bryce felt when 
she learned, as she did before many days, 
that Captain Elyot was going to marry the 
sutler’s daughter after all. Her unfortunate 
interference must have helped it on! The 
captain had not made love to Blossom at 
last at the top of his voice, and with every 
door open, without some passing ear catch- 
ing his protestations ; and the major’s wife 
knew that she had precipitated him into 
this folly. He had stood upon the brink 


| 
| 


It is enough to make one | 


| the river. 


before her ill-judged visit, but how many | 


men have occupied that precarious position 
and have safely retreated! 
pushed him over. And then she rejoiced 


But she had | 


INHERITANCE. 


TRAFTON. 


an escort was provided for her to return to 
her home in the states, and the young 
woman was not sorry to set out. The 
visions of conquest and glory with which 
she had arrived at Fort Atchison had never 
been realized, nor had her friendship for the 
major’s daughter been able to bear the strain 
which isolation from the world and constant 
companionship had put upon it. Claudia 
bemoaned her departure as in politeness 
bound, but the tears she shed over it lacked 
the sincerity of those which dropped in secret 
over the news of the approaching marriage. 
They were not many, and they were soon 
wiped away; for Claudia was of a practical 
turn of mind. Outwardly she had received 
this news with an indifference which aston- 
ished her friend. But pride had come in at 


| the death of her hopes, and it was almost a 
| relief to know the worst. 


Captain Elyot and Blossom were not mar- 
ried at once ; but before the spring had fairly 
brushed away the snow from the gulches by 
By this time the new sutler had 
arrived, and Mrs. Stubbs’s occupation was 
gone. He was a dashing young fellow, with 
airs and ways and tricks of trade which set 
the woman quite aghast; but as he had no 
family, she and Blossom were free to remain 
in the house as long as they chose, which was 
only until after the wedding. Captain Elyot 


| was already preparing a home for his bride, 


that the major would never know of her | 


visit to Mrs. Stubbs. It was all that 
remained to rejoice over, and even to this 
she brought very few timbrels or harps. 
Nor would Claudia know that she had made 
an effort in her behalf. But she had done 
her duty, and this reflection gave her some 
little satisfaction. The fact that nothing but 


and Mrs. Stubbs could not be separated from 
Blossom. It was, perhaps, because the 
wedding followed so soon after the an- 


| nouncement of the engagement, that none 


confusion and disappointment had come of | 


it only brought to her that resignation so | 
| could only be interpreted as disapproval. 


natural to women, and so very sensible, in 
fact, for everybody when there is really 
nothing more to be done ! 


“Tt was all her own fault,” Miss Laud | 


said to herself, for there was no one else 


° . J 
with whom she could commune upon this 


topic. Claudia was out of the question, and 
it was to Claudia she referred. Oh, if the 
Fates had but put these threads into her 
hands, the result would have been different, 
indeed! Miss Laud soliloquized. She was 
going away; an opportunity had offered, and 


of the ladies at the post found time to call 
upon the girl who was presently to take her 
place among them. Every one, from the 
major’s wife down, maintained a disagree- 
able silence in regard to the affair whenever 
Captain Elyot appeared, a silence which 


It was from his male friends alone that he 
received congratulations. He would gladly 
have dispensed with them altogether, yet 
their absence made him both angry and 
ill at ease. 

He was utterly unconscious of the interest 
Mrs. Bryce had taken in his affairs. Mrs. 
Stubbs was the last person in the world to 
own that her triumph was due to the inter- 
ference of the major’s wife, nor did he dream 
that Claudia had any cause of complaint 
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against him. He had been remiss in pay- 
ing his visits there, and a slight coolness 
had followed in consequence. But he had 
never doubted for a moment that it was in 
his power to place himself upon the old 
footing if he chose to do so, and some such 
desire awoke within him now. He was 
very much in‘love. He did not by any 
means repent of the step he had taken; it 
was for Blossom’s sake that he desired to 
renew his friendship with the major’s family, 
in order that these, his oldest friends at the 
post, might rejoice with him in his happiness. 
The wedding was to be a most quiet affair. 
It could not be otherwise, since Blossom 
had no friends to invite, and Captain Elyot’s 
would hardly have come for the asking. 

A few nights before the event he dropped 
in at the major’s. He was most graciously 
received. Nothing could be more affable 
than Miss Claudia’s manner. 

“And how are you to-night, Captain 
Elyot?” The major’s wife rose with some 
difficulty. She was quite stout and by no 
means so agile as she had been once, but she 
gave him both her hands. “ How kind of 
you to look in on us in the storm,” for the 
rain fell heavily outside. 

Claudia offered him but one hand, but the 
polite smile that went with it made it as 
good as two. 

“ There seems to be an end to the winter 
at last,” the major’s wife went on. “ Still the 
air is raw and chill; draw your chair closer 
to the fire, and let me call Jinny to bring 
more wood,” and Mrs. Bryce bustled up 
with a fine show of hospitable feeling, and 
slipped out of the room under this pretext. 
How did she know that the captain had 
not a word to say to Claudia? What if he 
had repented after all? Though this could 
hardly be, since the chaplain’s wife had 
told her that the services of her husband 
had been engaged for Friday, which was 
only two days away. To think of their 
choosing a Friday! And the major’s wife, 
who had not been to call Jinny at all, but 
stood shivering with cold in the little pas- 
sage leading to the kitchen, set her wits to 
work to determine what catastrophe was most 
likely to follow such a disregard of the ora- 
cles. No; it was hardly possible that he 
had come to say he repented, though she 
remembered a cavalry captain upon the 
South Platte who had changed his mind at 
the last moment, when the chaplain stood 
waiting in the next room with his book in 
his hand. But something had come to 
light in regard to the girl, and Mrs. Bryce 





thought, with an unconscious sigh, that it 
was not at all probable that anything would 
come to light in regard to Blossom. Noth- 
ing could be said against her so far as she 
knew, in spite of her officious warning to 
Mrs. Stubbs. But this only made it the 
worse. And this girl, sitting passive and 
meek, had gathered in her harvest, while she 
—Mrs. Bryce—had striven and toiled, and 
almost prayed, and had reaped nothing at 
all. The major’s wife wiped a tear from the 
corner of her eye, and then went off in 
search of Jinny and the fire-wood. 

“Come, come, Jinny,” she called in a 
loud, cheerful voice upon her return, when 
her hand was on the latch of the parlor 
door. After all there was a chance that 
something had been said in her absence, 

But any hope which she had nursed in 
that little, cold, dark passage died within 
her when she entered the room. She might 
as well have staid and made herself com- 
fortable, for nothing had come of her going 
away, she saw at once. Claudia and her 
visitor sat as she had left them on either 
side of the deadened fire ; Claudia’s voice 
rang out gayly as she opened the door, but 
the mother knew that the girl had pulled at 
the rope with an effort to make it do so. 

The conversation had been of the most 
commonplace order. 

“ T suppose you are inconsolable without 
your friend. What a bright little thing she 
is!” the captain had said. And Miss 
Claudia replied that she was, indeed, quite 
desolate without Kitty, who had set off for 
the states a few days before, and who was, 
to be sure, a very “bright little thing.” 
Oh, was she not ? “and deep and sly,” she 
thought inherheart. Butshe was entirely too 
conscious of her limitations to be quite at 
ease. ‘To the past she could not refer, to 
the future she would not,—at least to any 
future in which Captain Elyot had an inter- 
est,—and the present time at the dull little 
fort afforded but few topics of interest. 

“ T shall not have a penny to my purse,” 
she said at last with a laugh, “if the new 
sutler continues as he has begun. I can- 
not pass the door, mamma knows ;” and 
Mrs. Bryce shook her head with a mock 
sigh which might have been real, since she 
did know to her sorrow. ‘“ They are such 
artful creatures, these trading-people,” Clau- 
dia went on with an air of innocence. 
“ They discover their victims at once. My 
purse, before he had been here a week, was 
entirely at the mercy of this Blibbins, Blif- 
kins or whatever he is called.” 
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I am afraid this was a little sword-prac- | round at noon, I should be very glad. You 
| 
| 
| 


tice in Claudia, and that she was trying to 
see how nearly she could approach the 
Captain without making him wince. And 
he did wince, though he tried to stand up 
manfully before her. 

“I suppose they are a good deal like 
other people,” he said, but he was ill at ease, 
and she saw it and rejoiced. 

“Perhaps so;” she shrugged her shoul- 
ders with a grimace, as though this were a 
question in natural history she did not care 
to pursue. “I brought home a roll of 
music last night to try. There was such a 
pretty song ;—” and she leaned back in her 
chair and picked up her guitar from the 
floor and the corner behind her. She laid 
it across her knee and turned the keys and 
tried its tone with fingers very slim and 
white pressing the strings. The song was 
a simple thing—something of love and 
constancy set to a minor key which makes 
the love seem always stronger and the 
constancy more abiding. It touched the 
heart of Captain Elyot, though he forgot 
the singer. He listened with a rapt face 
and eyes into which the tears started. It 
was a very pretty and effective move on 
Claudia’s part and much like a play, where 
the heroine goes off at last to tender and 
appropriate music. Only that the dying 
heroine does not usually play her own 
accompaniment. 

Perhaps Claudia realized that she was to 
pass out of the young man’s life with this 
night and this little song, for she threw into 
ita strength of expression rare to her and 
almost too great for the shallow words to 
carry. The major’s wife moved out from 
the glare of the fire-light and wiped her 
eyes slyly as Claudia, her face thrown back 
and softly flushed, almost to beauty, sang: 


“Tender and true, adieu, adieu.” 


The poor little song had many tongues. 
It said one thing to Claudia and quite 
another to Captain Elyot and even found 
a voice in Mrs. Bryce’s heart. When it was 
over, the hush that speaks louder than bells 
fell on the three. Then after a moment 
Captain Elyot rose to go. 

“ Thanks,” he said simply to Claudia, but 
the glow on his face and the deep light in 
his eyes said more than words. Then he 
turned to the major’s wife: “I believe it is 
no secret-—that I am to be married on Fri- 
day,” he went on in a slightly embarrassed 
voice. “ If you and the major would come 
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will meet no one but the parties most in- 
terested,” he added with a blush and a laugh, 
“And Miss Claudia, too. Pardon the 
awkwardness of the invitation. It has 
with me the disadvantage of novelty. I 
met the major on my way here and he was 
so good as to say he would look in.” He 
did not say where. He could not bring 
himself to utter Mrs. Stubbs’s name. Clau- 
dia’s sword practice had been even better 
than she knew. 

Mrs. Bryce glanced quickly at her 
daughter, whose face showed nothing at all. 
She stood with her hands crossed and 
resting upon her guitar, her eyes gazing 
quietly into the fire, almost as though she 
had not heard him. 

“] have asked no one but you,” he said. 
“T could not forget,” he broke out im- 
pulsively, “that you were my first friends 
here.” The quiet home-like air of the room, 
the little song, had touched a spring in 
memory; all the time between dropped 
away. They had been his good, true friends 
whom he had neglected, a little, of late. 

The woman’s heart yearned over the 
handsome young fellow, towering above her, 
who had grasped her hand as he spoke. 
Oh, how she would have rejoiced in him, 
had he chosen a wife here instead of among 
those low people. But he could be noth- 
ing to her now. 

“ TI always try to be a friend to the young 
men—if they will give me an opportunity,” 
she said. The words chilled him though 
they were uttered kindly enough. “And 
I shall be happy to be present at your mar- 
riage, of course. I am sure it was very 
kind in you to remember us and I hope 
you may never repent the step you are 
about to take.” There was something in 
the tone of her voice which seemed to im- 
ply that he might repent it. She had not 
intended it, but the last moment had 
dragged the truth to the surface. 

“ Good-bye ;” and Claudia gave him her 
hand. It was very cold. “And you will 
come?” It was hard if his friends would 
not rejoice with him. But Miss Bryce 
did not seem to have heard the question, 
put with much less assurance than he had 
used at first. A chill like that in the air 
outside was creeping over him. 

“ Good-bye,” she said with the same 
placid smile. 

Could he urge it further? And what 
did he care for them all, or what were they 
to him compared with the dear little girl 
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who was waiting for him at this moment? | 


And yet his heart was sore as he walked 
away from the house. 


“You made no reply whatever when he | 


asked you to come to his wedding,” said 
Mrs. Bryce to Claudia, when the door had 
closed after him. 

“ T know; but I am not going; I could not 
tell him that,” Claudia replied. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
DREAMS. 


THEY were married, very quietly, upon 
the inauspicious day which nobody re- 
marked except the major’s wife. Claudia, 
at her window, saw the chaplain set out 
toward the sutler’s quarters with his book 


under his arm. For a moment as she stood | 
| little sharp, perhaps, but she would have 


there looking out upon the morning, wet 
with a driving wind and rain and not at all 
like a wedding morning, she wished that she 
were dead, so hopeless and bleak and rained 
upon by disappointment did life appear to 
her. The major’s wife had sent an apology 
at the last moment. She was indisposed— 
which was true, she had been indisposed 
to attend this wedding from the first—but 
she pleaded the wet day and incipient ague 
and rejoiced in both. 

Mrs. Stubbs would swell and strut and 
plume her sable feathers, but it would not 
be in her presence. She would cut short 
her triumph in so much as was possible by 
lessening the number of lookers-on. 

“You can go if you choose, but I shall 
not think of it,” she said to the major, who 
was putting on his best uniform to do honor 
to the occasion. 

“To be sure I shall go, my dear. Do 
you think I would put such a slight upon 
Elyot as to stay away? He’s a fine young 
fellow and a credit to the regiment. I wish 
to my heart ” and then the major for 
once bethought himself. But his wife knew 
what it was he wished. And so did she 
indeed, though what availed wishing? Had 
she not done even more, and all for noth- 
ing? He did not tell his wife that he was 
to act the part of a father to this girl whom 
she so envied, and was to give her away. 
That would have been quite too much to 
bear. But he made one more attempt to 
persuade her to accompany him. 

“TI think you had better go,” he said. 
“Tt has an ugly look for both you and 
Claudia to stay away. And it’s rather hard 
on Elyot if none of his friends are to stand 
by him.” 





But Mrs. Bryce refused. 

“I might catch my death by venturing 
out on such a day,” she said, drawing the 
shawl in which she was muffled close about 
her head. The major knew that this was 
only an excuse, but he did not press the point. 

Claudia remained in her room until he 


| had gone, when she appeared in the parlor 


door pulling the frill of the hood to her 


| cloak about her head. “1 promised to spend 


the day with Mrs. Kirknafether,” she said, 
“If I shouldn’t return by tea-time you may 


| send Jinny round for me in the even. 
| ing.” The dark frill drawn close about her 
| face made it appear more sharp and colorless 


than usual, even to the mother’s eyes. 
No, it was not strange that he should 


| have chosen the other one; and yet Claudia 


would have made him a good, true wife,—a 
} 
guarded his interests and taken her place 
with the first ladies in the army, which 
Blossom never could do. And then Claudia’s 
face appeared again in the door-way. 
“T believe you need not send for me after 


| all,” she said. “ Lieutenant Gibbs or some 


one is sure to be there who will bring me 
home.” 

A weaker woman—and Claudia had been 
weak enough in the moments when she had 
any grounds for hope—a woman utterly 


| weak would have taken to her bed and tears, 


but she was beginning to remember that she 
was a soldier’s daughter. 

When the ceremony was over, Captain 
Elyot and his bride went at once, quietly, 
to their new home, without any of that 
joyous excitement which flutters so naturally 
about a wedding. 

Mrs. Stubbs rejoiced, but with a wild joy 
that found little outward expression. Oh, how 
this end which she had so ardently desired 
had come about! And at the last moment, 
too, when she was filled with despair. She 
could almost have gone down upon her 
knees to the Major’s wife who had so un- 
wittingly helped it on. If it was his money 
—the money that was one day to be his— 
which Mrs. Bryce had coveted for her 
daughter, she might take it and be wel- 
come to it all. Mrs. Stubbs would have 
poured it out with her own hands as a 
thank-offering, had it been in her power 
to do so. Blossom had enough for them 
both. It was not the money she had de- 
sired, but the position he would give to the 
child, the fine friends who would gather 
about her; she would be “like the best of 
’em,” at last. 
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So with a proud heart the mother fol- 
lowed them to their new home. She would 
be a slave if need be to the man who had 
done so much for Blossom. She would be 
content to keep in the background un- 
known and unnoticed, or even to go away 
by herself at the last when Blossom had 
reached the height of her grandeur, and to 
gaze upon it, and her, humbly, from a dis- 
tance. “ I’d come to her m: ay be sometimes, 
just t’ look at her, just v touch her. I’c 
sav I was the woman as nursed her; an’ 
nobody 


her.” She planned it all out artfully, happy 
in Blossom’s happiness ; but with that rest- 
less joy which still seeks something beyond. 

“They wont be staying here long,” she 
said to Tolee, her servant and slave. “ Your 
new master’ Il soon be leaving this place to go 
andlive among his grand friends.” And Tolee 
stared stupidly ; but gathered enough mean- 


ing from the w ords to spread the saying about 
the garrison where it only added to the scorn 
with which Mrs. Stubbs’s pretensions were 
looked upon. 
knowledge as to the intentions of the 
tain. 
fallen upon her, since he 


Not that Mrs. Stubbs had any 
cap- 
A sudden awe of the young man had 
had stooped to 
raise her to his level. She did not dream 
of intruding upon his affairs or of asking his 
plans for the future. It was enough that 
Blossom was to share that future. She was 
content to rely upon the stories which had 
passed without denial through the little 
community at the fort. And these, how- 
ever varied they might be in minor particu- 
lars all united in one grand truth, as she 
believed, which was that when some relative 
in the east should die Captain Elyot would 
leave the army and live “like a lord.” 
But what this relative was to him, in what 
part of the states he resided or how near 
he was to the final move which was to 
do so much for Blossom, she had no 
knowledge. The last query troubled her. 
What if he were to live on for years? 
—till she herself had passed away without 
seeing Blossom’s glory. Or, worse than 
this, even, what if—in the fickle fortune of 
a soldier’s life—Captain Elyot should be cut 
off before this end was reached? Oh! she 
could not be cheated out of this now! It 
had come to seem her right. 

While these fresh anxieties were pricking 
Mrs. Stubbs with a thousand points Captain 
Elyot had made up his mind to meet the 
worst that could befall him and had written 
to his uncle of his marriage. 


’d know, none o’ the grand folks | 
ud believe that 1 was the mother that bore 
| had stood with parted lips ready to say 





“ Did I ever speak to you of my uncle ?” 
he asked of Blossom. “ Uncle Jeremy, off in 
the states, who has been a father to me?” 

“Oh, how I shall love him!” Blossom 
exclaimed, tenderly and quickly. 

Captain Elyot winced. He was very 
much afraid that she would never have the 
opportunity. He did not pursue the sub- 
ject ; nor did he relate the story in regard 
to the cousin on the Jersey shore, though 
that had been upon his tongue. He 
would have hesitated and appeared foolish 
enough in his own eyes, in showing to his 
wife that another girl (as he believed) 


yes to his suit. She would not have 
doubted it. If he had described the entire 
Jersey shore as lined with damsels weeping 
and wringing their hands on his account she 
would have been quite ready to believe it. 

He wrote his letter. He made a list of 
Blossom’s charms and virtues with the fond 
imbecility of a lover, wiping it out effectually 
at last by avowing that she was the daughter 
of the former post-sutler. When this word 
was written he felt that all was over between 
Uncle Jeremy and himself. The old man 
was simple enough in his tastes and plain to 
homeliness in his ways, but he was an aris- 
tocrat at heart. He would be angry that 
his nephew had not sought the wife he had 
selected for him; but he would be furious 
over the choice he had made for himself. 

As the young man folded and sealed the 
letter he thought of the old house in an 
eastern city where he had spent his idle days 
for many years now, the one place in the 
world that was home to him and where he 
had fancied he should end his life when he 
was tired of campaigning and roughing it 
about the world. Every part of the old 
place was familiar and dear to him, yet it 
never would be his, now, he knew. It was 
not the palace which Mrs. Stubbs’s fancy had 
evoked from her dreams. She would have 
turned from it in disdain, but it was very 
pleasant and dear to the young man. He 
could not resign it without a sigh. Yet 
Blossom was better than all this to him. 
He would not have given one day of 
happiness with her for the old house and all 
the friends he had left in that eastern city. 

“Why do you sigh?” asked Blossom as 
he laid his pen down and leaned back in his 
chair. 

“Tt has been a tiresome letter to write,” 
he answered evasively. He almost regretted 
that he had mentioned his uncle to her. 
Her tender heart should never be pained by 
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the knowledge that this letter had been a 
plea in her behalf. 

Blossom had been married some weeks 
when one morning her mother appeared in 
the door-way of her sitting-room. 

“Come in, come in,” 


“ You never sit with me in these days, though 
you should have nothing else to do.” She 
pulled forward her arm-chair and placed her 
mother in it. 

“ There’s so much to be seen to,” the 
woman said uneasily: ‘ Tolee grows worse 
and worse. I’m thinking we'll have to get 
rid of her some day.” 

“ Any time you think best ; it is as you say, 
you know,” Blossom answered affection- 
ately. “Or why not have some one to as- 
sist her? It is too much for you. You 
promised to be a lady when we came here,” 
she added playfully. 

But there was no answering smile on 
Mrs. Stubbs’s face. 

“I never could be that,” she said quietly. 
It was the one subject upon which she had 
pondered deep and long and had made up 
her mind. “It’s for you to be that. You 
were born to it. The like o’ me’s fit only for 
But you're a lady born.” 

It seemed as though 


rough places. 

And so she was. 
some drops of gentle blood, filtered through 
a common enough ancestry, had come down 
to the girl and made her what she was—a 
being of a different order from the mother 


who bore her. It showed itself in her pretty 
soft hands whiter than milk, in the turn of the 
head upon which she had coiffured her hair, 
—in a fruitless effort after matronly dignity— 
pinning up and smoothing out the curls like 
a child playing at womanhood. 

“ But may be we'd best not make a 
change,” the woman went on with affected 
carelessness, yet watching Blossom with 
crafty half-shut eyes ; “ it'll only be for a little 
while.” 

The young mistress of the house had 
flown to the window as a horse galloped 
by. Its rider had doffed his hat and 
thrown a kiss from the tips of his fingers. 
The sun shone in warm and bright across 
the broad river, beyond whose sandy sweep 
of level edge lay the rolling prairies already 
growing green. Love was a lens through 
which even this landscape, barren of beauty, 
had gained a charm. She had no desire or 
longing beyond. 

“What will be for a little while?” she 


asked absently, still following with her eyes | 


Blossom called | 
out, springing up and scattering the bright | 
colored wools she was sorting in her lap. | 


| they will think me changed. 





the handsome, bold rider who had not yet 
passed out of sight. 

“ That you'll be staying here. Youan’ the 
cap’n'll be movin’ off t’ the states some day,” 

“Oh, perhaps so; when he is ordered 
away from here. But that will not be for a 
long time yet,” Blossom replied turning 
from the window. The rider had disap- 
peared at last and the scene had lost its 
charm. She came back and sat down 
among the bright wools, passing them idly 
through her hands and prattling like a 
child. “ When we do gol shall see Aunt 
Julia and all the girls again. I wonder if 
They used to 
call me Baby Blossom. It was only a pet 
name, you know. They would not think 
of calling me that now,” she added with 
dignity. 

“ You’d never be wasting your time on 
such as them,” the mother broke in con- 
temptuously. “ He’d have his fine friends 
to go to.” 

“ And have I no fine friends ? ” repeated 
Blossom with a happy laugh. “ But I am 
to visit them. He promised me.” 

The woman disdained to argue over so 
trifling a matter. A man’s promises were 
easily made—and broken, she thought. 

“ He hears from ’em, I'll be bound,” she 
ventured after a moment. 

“ From his friends? Oh yes, and writes 
to them, too. It was only the last mail that 
he sent a long letter to his uncle,” Blossom 
ran on, innocently voluble. 

“To his uncle?” The woman was alert 
at once. This must be the information she 
was seeking. 

“Yes,” Blossom assented slowly, laying 
a skein of pale corn-color beside a violet 
and turning her head upon one side to watch 
the effect. “The uncle who has been like 
a father to him.” It was the one item of 
knowledge that she possessed in regard to 
her husband's relatives, concerning whom 
she felt no curiosity, being quite happy and 
at rest; but she delivered it as though it had 
been a volume. 

“ And he’s old and like to die?” 

“T don’t know.” Blossom opened her 
eyes in surprise. 

“ Yes; and when he dies—I’ve heard 
’em talk it over at the store—the cap’n ‘ll 
go an’ set himself up in his place.” 

“ But we don’t wish him to die,” said 
Blossom. She was shocked at the cool in- 
difference with which the old man was to 
be set one side to make room for her.—* If 
he is a dear old man.” 
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« But he isn’t.” A jealous instinct roused 
a spirit of prophecy in the woman. “ He’s 
__--how do I know what he is?” she 
added with a hard laugh, “ but he’s got the 
place that ‘ll come to the cap’n some day. 
I’ve heard ’em say so many a time.” 

“We don’t want it,” said Blossom 
softly. ‘ We’ve money enough, you and I, 
for us all. Let him keep it, and he may 
live forever, poor old man!” The world 
was wide, no one need be crowded out of it 
to make room for her. 

In all this time while Captain Elyot’s 
happy honeymoon was passing, no one 
called upon his young bride—with the ex- 
ception of the chaplain’s wife, and Mrs. 
Bryce who left her name at the door one 
afternoon when she was sure that Blossom 
was out. As for Claudia, horses could 
hardly have dragged her to the house, and 
the other ladies at the post took their cue 
from head-quarters and staid away without 
exception. If Mrs. Stubbs fancied that the 
words of the clergyman pronounced over 
her from his book and the bearing of a 
new name would bring about a change in 
Blossom’s social position, she was fated to 
disappointment. But nothing had come 
about as she expected, and she was too be- 


wildered by the turn affairs had taken and 
in her new position, to be for a while in 
any way affected by outside events. It 
was only when she had settled at last into 
her place in the new household and the 
hours began to hang heavy upon the hands 
unused to ease, that she became aware of 


this fresh neglect. “They’re set against 
us,” the poor soul said; but her strength for 
resistance was waning and she was strangely 
humbled in her own opinion. The idea 
haunted her half-crazed brain that it would be 
different if she were only out of the way. 
There was no lack of respect in Captain 
Elyot’s manner, nor had Blossom’s love 
been turned away from her mother by her 
marriage, but it would be better for them 
both, she had come to believe, if she were 
not here. Alone, Blossom might win her 
way, even here, where she was so lightly 
esteemed, but she, Mrs. Stubbs herself, who 


would have done anything for the child, was | 


only a bar and a hindrance. 

She planned all manner of schemes to rid 
them of her,—wild impracticable schemes 
which she had no courage to attempt. 
Would this old man never die? The sum- 
mer was here already, the grass green about 
them, the great arched sky vividly blue 
overhead. The river, dark and full, slid on 


| its way over its sandy bed. 





The verbenas 
and larkspurs in Blossom’s little garden 
nodded scarlet and blue and pink in the 
sunshine. And many a heart-ache awoke 
with the flowers as one after another of the 
officers at the post were ordered away into 
active service. Captain Elyot’s turn might 
come any day, and then where would her 


| hopes be? What if after all her scheming 


she should gain nothing for Blossom but a 
broken heart at last! 


CHAPTER XX. 


WHEN THE SUN SHINES ON THE MIST. 


Ir was early summer and the door of the 
store stood wide open. In one corner 
screened from the sight of passers outside, a 
party of men in undress uniform were gath- 
ered about a card-table ; two or three idlers 
looked over their shoulders, among whom 
was Cogger, the wagoner, who had just come 
in with an emigrant train on its way south. 

The whole place had changed its appear- 
ance since Mrs. Stubbs retired to private 
life. There was a lack of that scrupulous 
neatness which displayed itself under her 
rule, and a greater striving after startling 
effects. Gaudy calicoes and gay-bordered 
handkerchiefs swung from perch to perch. 
Showy horse-equipments were displayed 
ostentatiously, while the array of bottles upon 
the shelves would have done credit to a bar- 
room. Nor were the necessities of human 
life forgotten. They did not, however, push 


| themselves disagreeably to the front, but like 
| the virtues—were to be had upon demand. 


Cogger had bestowed upon all this dis- 
play a comprehensive stare which might or 
might not express admiration. 

Blinkins, the new sutler, observed it with 
a self-satisfied smile. “You knew him?” 

“I did. Me an’ him was as good as 
pardners the last time I crossed the plains.” 

“ Good fellow enough, they say, but slow- 
coach,” the young man apostrophized, flip- 
pantly, setting his regulation cap a little more 
on one side. 

“ He warn’t spry,” Cogger replied slowly ; 
“but ye’d find him thar when ye looked for 
him, most likely.” 

“Oh yes, good fellow I don’t doubt,” the 
sutler assented glibly. “ Make yourself at 
home Mr.—Mr. Coggle. Look about you, 
may be we can suit you with something 
in our line. Here’s a fine pair of buck- 
skins now.” And he eyed Cogger’s worn 
nether garments as he spoke. 

But the wagoner shook his head. 
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“ T’ll take a little baccy ; I never did think 
much o’ clothes ’cept as a kiver, not bein’ 
much t’ look at myself, but I’ll bear it in 
mind all the same.” And he returned to 
the players. 

“What ever came of the wimmin-folks 
arter Stubbs was put under and this pooty 
boy took his place ?” he asked in a whisper 
loud enough to reath the ears of the last- 
named individual. 

“What women-folks?” some one in- 
quired absently. 

“ Stubbs’s wife an’ the little un.” 

“ Where’ve you been, man, not to hear 
the news? Why, Elyot married the girl. 
Confounded good luck, too, whatever they 
may say. She'll have no end of money, 
and ” 

“Ye don’t say?” And Cogger thrust 
himself into the group. “I reckoned it might 
come round,—kind o’ Providence in it.” 

“T don’t know about that,” returned the 
speaker ; “ but there’s money enough in it. 
Elyot cut us all out, but there was no chance 
for a man; the old woman kept her pretty 
daughter under lock and key and only 
brought her out at the end of a chain.” 

“Ye don’t say?” Cogger was not yet 
over his astonishment at this happy termi- 
nation of affairs. “ An’ they’re here now ?” 

“ They were an hour ago; I hardly think 
they can have strayed very far away since 
then.” 

“ An’ the old woman?” 

“ Oh, she’s with ’em; a kind of providen- 
tial balance.” 

“Ye don’t say ?” Cogger added for the 
third time. And after a moment of silence, 
he addressed the sutler again: “ Young 
man, I don’t keer ef I do take a look at them 
buckskins.” 

The young man addressed hastened to 
bring forward the desired garments, with a 
running comment on their excellence as he 
spread them out. 

Cogger held them at arm’s length while 
he screwed up one eye and tried the effect 
of distance. Then, bringing them nearer, 
he tested their quality by a brisk rubbing 
between his fists to the evident anxiety 
of the store-keeper. At last giving the 
whole a shake which would have annihilated 
anything of a less firm texture, he pro- 
nounced them all right. “I suppose you 
kin give a man the rest o’ the fixin’s ?” 

“ Certainly, certainly ; anything you wish, 





Mr. Coggle; just choose for yourself. I 
venture to say there is not such a stock this | 
side of Independence. Perhaps you’d like 


to step in here and try them on,” and he 
threw open the door into what had been 
Blossom’s parlor. 

“What has come over Cogger?” ex. 
claimed one of the players a little later when 
the wagon-master, arrayed in his new pur. 
chase and a somewhat shop-worn flannel 
blouse of enormous size, stood before a very 
small mirror complacently surveying as 
much of his figure as could be reflected 
therein at one time. 

“Going toa funeral,” suggested one, at sight 
of the lean figure arrayed in this loose gar- 
ment which hung about his form as a flag 
drapes its staff on a breezeless day. 

“ Just look at that,” said the sutler, with a 
wink toward the players. “ Did you ever see 
such a fit?” and dexterously seizing a handful 
of the coat between the shoulders behind 
(thus drawing it into temporary shape in 
front) he bade Cogger look in the glass, 
Then wheeling him about with a sudden 
grip in front he urged him to look over his 
shoulder and see for himself. “ Was there 
ever a snugger fit in the back ?” 

And Cogger was satisfied even to incipient 
vanity, especially when to these were added 
a new pair of boots, a gay-colored hand- 
kerchief and a bottle of pomade. 

“ T say, Cogger,” broke in one of the card- 
players, “ what’s going to be done now ?” 

“ I don’t mind telling ye that I’m thinkin’ 
o’ gettin’ married,” the wagon-master re- 
plied, proceeding with grave deliberation to 
finish his toilet. “Thars a young gal 
down on the Santa Fé trail I spoke to as | 
came along in the fall. She'll be lookin’ 
out for me most likely, an’ 1 might as well 
be ready. Ye never kin tell what'll hap- 
pen. Her name is Susannah,” he added 
carelessly. “ Hm; an’ so Elyot married the 
little gal!” 

“‘ What blessed luck some fellows have!’ 
burst out one of the group. “Stubbs must 
have left a pretty fortune, and as if that 
wasn’t enough, some rich old fellow in the 
states, just ready to drop off, ’ll leave him 


| another pile. They say he'll throw up his 


” 


commission before long. 

“I happen to know something of that 
second story.” The speaker was a new- 
comer fresh from the states. He glanced 
about carefully as he went on dealing out 
the cards in his hands, then he proceeded 
cautiously: “It may be all true enough 
about this Stubbs’s fortune, but Elyot ‘ll 
never get his uncle’s money. The old man 
is swearing mad over his nephew’s marrying 
the sutler’s daughter.” 
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“ Hush!” whispered some one at his 
elbow. “ There’s the old woman now.” 

It was true. 
unobserved and stood scarcely a dozen 
yards from the speaker. ‘There was a rustle 
of the stiff black garments as she passed 
out and away. She had not seen their 
faces, but every word had reached her ears. 
In one moment her castle in the air fell to 
ruins. Her dream of glory for the child 
faded like a mist touched by the sun. ‘The 
old man was angry! 


fine friends had turned away from the child; 


| 


Mrs. Stubbs had come in 


which had fallen on the plains. “ I thought 


| p'raps the little gal ud like it, seein’ her 


father an’ me was as good as pardners.” 
“What is it? What do you want?” 

questioned the woman vacantly, letting the 

chain which had cost Cogger many an 


| hour’s labor slip through her fingers. 


Even Captain Elyot’s | 


“ It’s for the little gal, for Miss Blossom. 
They say she’s marned. If you'd give it 
to her. "Taint much, but ye might wish her 
joy with it an’ tell her there wa’n’t a link 
of it that didn’t have her bright eyes shinin’ 


| through ’em, when I was workin’ at it.” 


and she would never be a grand lady after | 


all. The glare of the sinking sun dazed 


her eyes, the sudden shine of the river—as | 


she turned a corner hardly knowing whither 
she went and struck out beyond the stock- 
ade—brought a deathly faintness. She 
could have fallen, but some instinct of will 


The woman seemed but half to compre- 
hend this long message, but she raised the 
little bauble and examined it absently. 
Then she dropped it into his hand again. 

“ Why, man, she’s got ’em 0’ gold /” 

She brushed by him and entered the house. 


| She passed on to the room which Blossom 


held her up till she had passed beyond | 


the reach of curious eyes and an angle of 
the rough wall screened her from sight. 
Here she sank down and let the strange 
numbness that had seized her lock her into 
forgetfulness. It must have been hours be- 


fore she came to herself, before she rose up 
with a confused sensation of bearing a 
weight under which she staggered, and 


moved toward her new home. As she ap- 
proached slowly and with difficulty, some 
one hanging about the corner of the house 
came to meet her, screened by the gather- 
ing darkness, for night was at hand. 

“T hope I see ye well, ma’am,” said Cog- 
ger, removing his hat and advancing with 
an awkward, hesitating step. 

“Eh?” There was no recognition in 
the eyes which looked beyond him. 

“*Pears to me you aint over civil to old 
frends.” 

The wagon-master was piqued into self- 
confidence. 

“ T aint no friends,” the woman responded 
in a hollow voice, each word coming labori- 
ously from her lips. “ Nobody’s friends t’ 
ye, only t’ git what they kin.” 

“ That’s an awful hard sayin’; if I was you 
I wouldn’t hold to it,” replied the wagon- 
master confidentially. “Why, I’ve come 
t’ show ye ’taint so! Here am I, who aint 
much t’ look at, t’ be sure, but I’ve been 
thinking about ye an’ the little gal all the 
way along the trail. I had somethin’ . 
He fumbled in the pockets of his coat and 
brought out a little chain cut deftly and 
delicately from the bones of some animal 


had insisted upon making fine for her and 
threw herself heavily upon the bed. On the 
wall before her was a picture—the only re- 
maining one of Stubbs’s gallery—which she 


| had pinned there with her own hands, fancy- 


ing that the face, though high-colored and 
rudely drawn, bore a resemblance to Blos- 
som. As she lay here, her mind gradually 
clearing and her thoughts returning to their 
old channel,—the deep-cut channel from 
which there was now no escape,—the eyes 
with a touch of sadness in them seemed to 
gaze upon her continually. Turn which- 
ever way she would they pursued her like a 
reproach. 

“T did what I could for ye! The Lord 
knows I tried,” she said aloud. And Blos- 
som heard the voice and came hastily into 
the room. 

“Are you ill?” she asked with gentle 
anxiety. ‘“ Where have you been so long ?” 
There were visitors in the parlor. Captain 
Elyot had brought a couple of friends home 
to tea. 

“Are they there now?” The woman 
motioned with her head toward the door. 

“Yes; they have had their tea and are 
smoking their pipes together.” 

Mrs. Stubbs had turned her face to the wall. 

“ Go back to ’em,” she said in a hoarse 
voice. “ I’m best by myself, child.” 

“Ts it your head ?” asked Blossom ten- 
derly. “ Let me bathe it.” 

“No, I’m best by myself. Per’aps I'll 
drop asleep.” The woman made a feint of 





composing herself to slumber, and Blossom 
| kissed her and went softly out of the room. 


(To be continued.) 
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I or TEN think, as I stoop to pick a cluster 
of white-petaled flowers, that seem the very 
expression of the freshness and briefness of 
the morning, how, in some shadowy “labor” 
a thousand feet below, a gang of Mexicans, 
finishing their night-shift, may be passing 
the “barrilito” from one grimy mouth to 
another. 

If one possessed an ear-trumpet like 
Dame Eleanor Spearing’s, by laying it on 
almost any spot of these steeply mounting 
hills and winding trails, one might hear 
the ringing of hammer and drill against the 
rock, the rumbling of cars through cavern- 
ous drifts, the dull thunder of blasts, even 
the voices of men burrowing in the heart of 
the mountain. One can walk, in the pas- 
sages only of this underground world, for 
twenty-seven miles without treading the 
same path twice. Only those familiar with 


its blind ways from childhood may venture 
below in safety without a guide, for besides 
the danger of being lost, is that of wan- 
dering into some disused “labor,” where 


the rotten timbers threaten a “cave.” 
Within the last year, I am told, a part of 
“ Mine Hill” has settled three inches, and 
everywhere above the “old workings” great 
cracks and holes show how the shell is con- 
stantly sinking. 





If this burrowing process | 


goes on with the same vigor as during the | 
| long quiet lines of the Coast Range opposite, 


last thirty years, the mountain will some 


day be nothing but a hollow crust,—a huge | 


nut-shell, emptied of its kernel. Acres of 
its surface now cover nothing but emptiness, 
—caverns, hundreds of feet in length and 
breadth, connected by winding passages 
hewn out of the rock, and propped by a 
net-work of timbers. 

“ Nuevo Almadén,” the mine was called, 
under the leisurely Mexican régime ,; then 
the quicksilver ore was carried in leather 
sacks on the miners’ heads, up ladders made 
of notched logs, and “ packed ” down the 
mountain to the furnaces, on the backs of 
mules. There is an old “ labér” called “La 
Cruz,” where candles were kept burning 
before a shrine to the Virgin, hollowed out 
of the rocky wall. It was furnished with a 
crucifix and an image of the Queen of 
Heaven with a crown on her head and the 
Holy Child in her arms. Here the miners 
knelt in prayer before going to their day’s 
or night’s work. No one ever passed it 
without making the sign of the cross. 
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mule-trains, the Mexican ladders, the shrine 
and crucifix disappeared when the Baron 
family lost their claim and “ Nuevo” be. 
came New Almaden. That prompt and 
urgent monosyllable was the key-note to 
the change of dynasty. What the mine 
may have lost in picturesqueness, it has 
gained, however, in general interest, from 
the curious mixture of races gathered here, 
all living under a common rule, with the 
same work and the same general influences, 
yet as distinctly national as if each occu- 
pied its own corner of the earth. 

It gives me a strange feeling to see the 
miners go down into the underworld. The 
men’s heads show above the top of the 
“ skip,” the bell strikes, the engineer moves a 
lever, the great wheels of the engine slowly 
swing round and the heads disappear down 
the black hole. I can see a hand waved and 
the glimmer of a candle for a little way. 
The spark grows fainter and a warm, damp 
wind blows up the shaft. 

Above-ground, the colony is in three 
stories: the Hacienda* at the foot of the 
mountain, the Cornish camp half-way up, 


| and the Mexican camp on top; a long 


winding road leads from one to another, 
like a staircase. From its breezy landings, 
looking back, one can follow the Santa 
Clara valley, opening out to the sea, and the 


while the nearer mountains fold in around 
with strong lights and shadows. The mount- 
ains are not bare, but clothed chiefly with 
scrub-oak and live-oak, not large, yet suf- 
ficient to soften the rugged outlines. ‘The 
“works” are hidden by spurs and clefts, so 
as to be quite inconspicuous. The shaft- 
houses and miners’ cottages on the sides 
of the hills are of no more consequence than 
rabbit-holes. 

The charms of the Hacienda are of the 
obvious kind: a long, shady street, fol- 
lowing the bright ripples of a stream 
(which the tourist generally speaks of as the 
* Arroyo de los Alamitos”), at one end the 
manager’s house, with its double piazzas 





* “ Hacienda,” as used at Almaden, describes the 
village where the manager lives and has his office, 
and where the furnaces are built for reducing the 
ore. When the mine was under Mexican manage- 
ment it was much less extended, there was no 
Cornish camp and the settlement was chiefly at the 


The | Hacienda. 
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easy hospitable breadth of front, a 


} 
and ‘ 
background of mountains at the 


lone ly 


and the vine-covered cottages be- 
n. These agreeable objects can be as 
yppreciated in a drive along the main 
t as in a year’s residence there,—it is 


very pretty; but as the “show” village of 
the mine, ever conscious of the manager's 
presence, the Hacienda wears an air of pro- 
priety and best behavior, fatal to its pict- 
uresqueness, 

is no undue propriety about the 
camps on the “ Hill.” Their do 
life has the most unrestrained frank- 
expression, and their charms are 
ily not obtrusive. ‘The Mexicans 
the gift of harmoniousness ; 
ys to fit their surroundings, and their 


\ 


re 


they seem 


y little camp has made itself at home 
the barren hills, over which it is scat- 
but the charm of the Cornish camp 
s partly in the vivid incongruity between 
its small, clamorous activities, and the re 
of the vast, silent nature around it. 
\s you climb the last hill before reaching 
Cornish camp, a live-oak. tree, warped 
wind, leans out in relief against the 
at a sharp bend of the road. It bears 
} its trunk certain excrescences in the 
pe of oblong boxes, inscribed (in various 
xperimental styles of chirography) with 
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the names of dwellers remote from the high- 
road. Many trees in the camp, standing 
at the meeting of ways, bear these excres 
cences. ‘To a New England mind they 
would at once suggest the daily paper; but 
the Cornish miners sustain life on something 
more substantial than “ bread and the news 
paper.” The meat-wagon, on its morning 
rounds, leaves Tyrrell his leg-o’-mutton, Tre- 

r'rengove his 
the boxes bear 
Harold, in 


in his earl 


goning his soup-bone, and 
ik, in 
ng these names respectively. 
ha 
hat, 


two bits’ worth of ste 


lennyson’s drama, boasts t 
dom, 

“\ man may hang gold bracelets 
And le them for a and 
bind in,’ 


on 


ve ye ry yack, 


them 


ag 


and such is the honesty of the Cornish 
camp, that trees bearing soup-bones, steaks, 
and legs-of-mutton, are never plucked of 
their fruit, save by the rightful owners 

The camp seems always to be either wash 
ing or moving, or both. Monday and May 
day arrive here quite regardless of the almana: 
or the customs of sox iety. The Cornish 
miner can hardly be said to 


fold his tent like the Arab, 





And silently steal away. 


When the wind sits in the shoulder of his 
sail, the entire camp is aware of the fact. 
There is an auction of his household gear, 
at which his neighbors are cheerfully emu 

lous that- some private good should result 
from the loss to the community. He de- 
parts with his wife and quiverful of chil- 
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** PACKING” WATER FROM BUSH TUNNEL, 


dren, and the house that knew him knows 
him no more. Another assortment of 
family garments flaps on the clothes-lines ; 
another brood of chickens and 
throngs his door-step. 


During the long months when drought | 


sits heavy on the land, the water-tank is 
one of the idyls of the Cornish Camp. It 
is a sort of club at which congregate all the 
stray dogs, donkeys, sad-eyed cows (who 
subsist, at this season, chiefly on hope 
deferred), boys with water-pails, red-shirted 
teamsters, and “ wood-packers” with trains of 
jaded mules ; there is nothing dubious in the 
nature of its benefits, and of all who gather 
there none depart in bitterness, unless it 
may be the small Cornish lads, who carry 
away two heavy pails and a sense of injury 
natural to the spirit of youth under such 


children | 


| constantly baffled by 


circumstances. ‘Three times a day th: 

ley crowd gathers, but I like it best at 
set, with a flushed sky overhead, 
which the figures are dark; gleams of tric] 
ling water ; the straw hat of a teamster 
gaunt gray donkey, catching the \ 
light ; while evening shadows brood ; 

in the hollows of the mountains and « 

the mystery of the cafon beyond. 

Past the store and the water-ta 
road winds still upward, and passes 
sight round a spur of the mountai 
leads to the Mexican camp and int 
entirely different social atmosphere. 
village lies all in broadest sunlight, unrelicved 
by tree or shelter of any kind except 
and there the shadow of a rock in whi 
perhaps, stands a donkey, with dr 
ears and hanging lip, motionless in a | 
reverie. 


The Mexican camp has little of 
bustling energy which belongs to its ncig| 
bor on the floor below. It wakes up slow] 
in the morning,—especially if the morning 
be cold,—and lounges abroad on moon- 
light nights, when guitar-tinklings sound 
from the shadowy vine-flecked porches. 
The barest little cabin has its porcl 
climbing vines and shelf of carefully te: 
plants. Dark-eyed women sit on the d 
steps in the sun braiding a child's 
perhaps, or chattering to a neighbor, 
leans against the door-post with a 
half hidden in the folds of her shawl. ‘I 
walk up and down the hilly street, letting 
their gowns trai! in the dust, their heads «1 
veloped fia shawl, one end of which is turned 
up over the shoulder; the smooth, sliding 
step corresponds with the accent in speak 
ing. In passing, they look at you wit 
slow, grave stare like that of a child. All, 
even to the babies, have an air of repose; 
crudeness of voice or manner is almost 
unknown among them. 

The first time I went down into the mi 
one of the men of the party, as is the cus 
tom, passed a bottle of whisky among 
men in each “labér” we visited. 
Cornish men drank in a hearty, unco! 
strained fashion enough, but each Mex 
can, before raising the bottle to his lips, 
turned to the two women of the party will 
a grave inclination and a Buena salud, 
Senoras / 

In practical dealings with them one 's 
the softly spoken 
phrase, “ No possible, Sehora!” There 1s 
one, Vesequio,—a dark, short, fat-visaged 


lhe 
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person, not without guile, I fear, who gives 
lessons on the guitar,* attends all the mi- 
ners’ auctions, and keeps for sale, in his 
dingy little shop, a curious collection of 
furniture, new and old. In a moment of 
weakness we bought a chair of Vesequio. 
It had certain merits (cheapness, probably, 
one of them) which induced us to 
overlook the fact of its being slightly out of 
r. Vesequio promised to mend it— | 
work of an hour or two—and bring it | 
next day. It did not come, of course— | 
jadn’t the tools; he would send it the 
next day to his neighbor the carpen- 
then the carpentero went to town,— 
he returned it should be mended at 
on After I had given up all hope of 
ever seeing it in the house, Vesequio came 
down the trail one day, dressed in hisgbest 
followed by his man Friday, a 
r-eyed, idiotic-looking Mexican, whose 
s, | fear, anything but an upward striv- 


th 
he 
ver\ 
tero 
when 


iC, 


He plays (on some instrument—I don’t know 
during service at the Catholic Chapel. On 
ristmas eve, al the midnight mass, they played, 
t 12 o’clock, “ Put me in my little bed.” The 
ins did not understand the meaning of the 
very clearly, or else mistook their associa- 
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ing of the spirit. Man Friday carried the 
chair; Vesequio thus had both hands free to 
assist him in a series of graceful salutations 
as Lizzie ushered him into the room. If I 
had been equal to the part of Imperial 
Highness it would have greatly resembled 
the introduction of an embassador bearing 
gifts from one potentate to another. If you 
could have seen the gesture with which 
Vesequio spread out both hands—and if 
you could have seen the hands! 

We found at Vesequio’s an old brown jar, 
broken slightly on the lip, but such a delight 
ful old heathen! He looks as if he had 
crawled out of a tomb ages old. The color 
is dull reddish-brown, it is big and clumsy 
in shape, and looks as if it held old secrets 
of the flesh. We asked Vesequio if he could 
get us any smaller ones. His face took a 


| sudden gleam of half-concealed and crafty 


satisfaction, and he said softly, as if to him- 
self, “ Possible!” but both Vesequio and we 
were disappointed. Not another could be 
found in the camp. It would have been 
great fun, the bargain with Vesequio. He 
saw we were anxious to have it, and how he 
would have enjoyed the elaborate details of 
the final settlement. I don’t care how long 
the bargaining lasts. It is so amusing to 
follow the inflections of Vesequio’s fat voice, 
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the action of his hands, and the play of his 


toad-like features. 


I began an acquaintance with Vesequio’s 
‘The first 


pretty little daughter, ‘Theophila. 


don the suspicion—she might have slept 


and the dark locks hanging down he: 
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time I saw that brown-cheeked little maiden 
she was standing on a ladder watering her 
plants. They were ranged on a kind of 


~~ . | 
scaffolding, like a rude balcony, across one | 


end of the house, and the ladder was leaned 
against it. 
white, pink and yellow, lifting their spires 


of blossoms in the sunlight, with the gray | 


boards behind them. She wore a brown pet- 
ticoat and a short white sack, somewhat 


I remember some hollyhocks, | 


| had certainly not been braided that morning 
| I saw her cheek, half turned away, the red 
| flush showing under the brown, her droope: 
evelashes, and the frizz of dark hair above 
her forehead ; one slender brown hand was 
lifted with the water-pitcher. There was ‘ 
hint of positive red somewhere about her: 
it might have been a glimpse of her stockings 
or a bit of ribbon hanging from that rough 
braid. She was perfect! I cannot believe 


| 


{in 


crumpled, as if—I hope Theophila will par. 


it. ‘They were very drowsy-looking wrinkles, 


CK 





MEXICAN CABINS, 
Theophila will ever be like the curiously 
wrinkled or fat and shapeless senoras I have 
seen standing in their door-ways, one hand 
propping the arm which raises a cigarette 
to the lips while they gaze languidly down 
e sunny street. 
One sees very few old people among the 
Mexicans; they are a feeble race, and sel- 
mm last into the seventies; but when you 
meet one who has shuffled into that 
st scene of all,” he takes the part so 


OLD MEXICAN WOMAN. 


well, you feel that you have never seen an 
old man before. 

Climbing the steepest part of the main 
Strect of the Mexican camp, I met one 


morning a procession of two—a_ small, 


swarthy boy, and a donkey with a very big 
head. I don’t know whether a donkey’s ob 
stinacy increases with the size of his head, 
but the small boy’s figure slanted at a sharp 
angle with the hill,—he was as far in ad 
vance of the donkey as the length of his 
rope would permit, and the rope was very 
“taut.” The donkey carried on his back a 
kind of wooden frame, used to hold water 
buckets, one suspended on each side, but 
loaded instead with. pots of blossoming 
plants,—flaming scarlet geraniums, a tall 
calla-lily, and a thorny monster of a ca¢ 
tus, beloved by the Mexicans. As the 
donkey sulkily planted one foot before an 
other, all this gay company nodded and 
shook in the sunlight, and seemed to wave 
greetings to their stay-at-home neighbors in 
the road-side pore hes. 

On our walk we once met some bare-legged, 
bare-headed Mexican racing their 
donkeys over the hills, looking themselves 
like wild young colts of a dark and stubbed 
breed. One of them—such is the happy 
instinct of these people—wore a pink cotton 
shirt; had the tone of the surrounding 
landscape required it, his shirt would have 
been flaming yellow. 

One day Mr. H. brought the beauty of 
the Mexican camp to call. Her name is 
Aurelia Sambrofa; she has lovely dark 
eyes and a soft voice; but I was disap- 
pointed that she did not wear the dark 
shawl draped round her head and shoul- 
ders as they are worn on ordinary days at 
the camp. Our Mexican water-cooler has 
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lads 
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an inscription of which I asked for the 
meaning. Aurelia smiled and said: “ Help 
thyself, little Tomasa!” ‘The maker of the 
jar had pictured to himself some brown- 
cheeked maiden lifting it to her lips. 

After this we went up to the Mexican 
camp to return Miss Aurelia’s call. She 
lives with her married sister; they keep a 
quiet kind of restaurant. Mr. H. said our 
call would be regarded as a great conde- 
scension, but I confess that when the two 
graceful, dark-eyed women came in to re- 
ceive us, their soft voices and movements, 
and a kind of slow, gentle self-possession, 
made me feel my own manner crude and 
angular by comparison. Mr. H. talked for 
us all, and they looked from us to him, 
whenever we spoke, with a pretty appealing 
smile. They offered us the native wine, and 
the most delicious dried figs——not with- 
ered and pressed, but dark plump lumps 
of sweetness clinging together. 

A ball was given by the Mexicans upon 
the anniversary of their independence. We 
went up to see the dancing, which was very 
beautiful. ‘The Mexican girls have ex- 


quisite forms, especially when in motion; ! 


their dancing was like inspiration. 
There were people of every nation- 
ality—stout, blonde Cornish youths 
side by side with slim, swarthy Mex- 
icans. There were Ignatio Enes- 
trajo, a “ Chiliano,” and _ the sisters 
of Castro (the silversmith), half 
Mexican, half Chinese. A young 
Spaniard delivered the “ oration.” 
I saw the son of the German fore- 
man at the Hacienda dancing with 
the daughter of the French butcher. 
The music was very good for the 
purpose,—a violoncello, two violins, 
one brass piece, and a flute. They 
played the Mex- 
ican national 
hymn to open the 
ball, and much of 
the “dance mu- 
sic” had pretty 
Mexican or Span- 
ish names. The 
refreshments were 
whisky, ale, Port 
wine sangeree, 
lemonade made 
of some kind of 
acid, _—_ crackers, 
cheese, candy and 
nuts. The next 
day (Sunday) we 


| child she held wrapped in an old s 


met a number of the dancers returning | 
after a few hours sleep. Many ot 
walked all the way from Guadaloup« 


My last visit to the Mexican cam 
during the yellow hazy July weat 
was after a fire had ‘swept away 
houses lying below and around th« 
which rises like a fortress at the nort 
end of the camp. The bare sun-bake: 
stood out, with all its reddish-yelloy 


| and purple-brown shadows, in strong 1 


against the solid blue of the sky. D: 
sides were the blackened lines ot 
which marked the foundations of th« 

houses. Below, was the little street 
and deserted, with its quiet afternoo: 
Ows stretching across it. It seeme 
enough for anything. It might hav: 


| a littke Pompeiian street lying so st 


the broad sunlight, under that inte: 
blue-bright sky. I sat under the shadow of 
a Mexican cabin on the high bank 
looking the street. A little girl named 
Amelia, too slight and small to carry the 


i 
} 
} 
I 


stood beside me and told me the Spanis 
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DUMP OF THE GRE 


rl 


words for rock, and sky, and picture, and 
names of her brothers and sisters. The 
ther, leaning on the railing of the rough 


my above, smiled down at me and 


AT 


! 


inted them on her fingers—six in all— | 


| then crossed both hands on her breast 
th a proud and gentle gesture of triumph 
n the possession of the six. The cheerful- 
ness of the whole family,—brown, ragged, 
l-fed, sickly and numerous as they were,— 
cheerfulness which implied no hope or 
en understanding of anything better, was 
e saddest thing in the whole of that warm, 
sunny desolation, 
Early morning at New Almaden is worth 
getting up betimes to see. Sometimes the 
valley is like a great lake filled with billows 
of fog,—pearly white billows, tumbling and 
surging with noiseless motion. It is more 
s if the clouds had all fallen out of the sky, 
wing its blue intensity unbroken, and 
heaping the valley with fleecy whiteness. 
On windy mornings, the fog rolls grandly out 
sea along the defiles of the triple chain of 
lls; when there is no wind, it rises and 


drifts in masses over the mountains, making 


e clear sunlight hazy for a moment before 
lissolving into it. 
morning air has a frosty crispness, the 
mountains are outlined in sharp, dark blue 
against a sky of reddish-gold ; even the tops 
f the distant red-woods may be traced, 
bristling strange, in fiery light,” along the 
horizon, As the sun lifts its head, the dark 
blue hills flush purple, long shadows stream 


0 


After the rains, when the | 


EASTERN TUNNEL 


across the valley, the windows and spires of 
San José sparkle into sight, and the bay 
reveals itself, a streak of silver in the far 
distance. ‘There is no chorus of birds to 
break the stillness. 

The first morning sounds I remember 
noticing as peculiar to the place came up to 
us from a camp of Chinamen, happily out 
of sight, below the hill,—a cackling of dis 
cordant voices and a brazen beating and 
drumming which explained to m« 
as the Chinese cook’s signal for breakfast, 
beating on a frying-pan. Half an hour 
later came the long ringing call of the 
o’clock whistle from the nearest 
shaft-house. Still later, a rustling and tink 
ling among the live-oak boughs, which 
screen the trail, announced the panadero 
from the Mexican camp. His gray mule 
pushed her way out from the scrub, with the 
great bread-baskets swinging, one on either 
side, their canvas covers damp with dew. 
The panadero sat in front serenely smok 
ing a cigarette; a little bell tinkled at the 
mule’s bridle. half sorry when 
became a_ well-regulated 
bread of our own baking, for then no pana 
dero stopped at the gate on the foggy morn 
ings, and went swaying and tinkling up the 
trail. 

I was not encourag to investigate that 
camp of Chinamen below the hill, but once 
we went to “ China Sam’s” to buy a lan 
tern. Like “ Taffy.” he wasn’t “ home’ 
(there is another respect in which most 


was 


seven 


l was we 


household with 


7.) 
cu 
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Chinamen are said to resemble “ Taffy”), | Chinaman tried to get his place by under. 
| hand means. Sam carefully noted his move. 


| 


but his wife was. She seemed not more 
than fourteen years old—a mere child with 
the smallest hands. She carried a baby 
slung at her back in the folds of a dark-red 
silk scarf, which was crossed over her breast. 
The baby had a tiny black cap worked with 


ments; there was a journey to San Jos¢, which 
ended badly for the other Chinaman, and 
not too well for Sam, as he wastried soon afi 
for murder. He spent a few months in 


| but he had only killed another Chinam: 


embroidery on its head,—a chubby little | 
| better one than his rival—so he was f 


thing, fast asleep, swaying from side to side 


as the small mother trotted about. 


She | 


examined my dress, hands and ornaments, | 


and, pointing to her baby, put her fingers on 


her under teeth and held up two fingers to | 


tell me it had two teeth. Whenever I tried 
to say anything to her she laughed and 
said, “ No sabe.” She was very delicately 
formed, her hands small as a child’s, and 


perfect in shape, yet when she took one of | 


mine to look at a ring which had caught 
her eye, I felt uncomfortable at the touch 
of those slim, tawny fingers. She offered a 
cigar to my companion, which he accepted 


A CHINAMAN 


and held carefully, but as we left the house, 
I noticed that he tossed it into the bushes. 
In an inner closet where the day was 
shut out, we saw the glimmer of candle- 
light on some brilliantly colored papers on 
the wall. This was the family altar. 
Several years ago Sam was head cook at 
the boarding-house on the “ Hill.” Another 


** PACKING” 


he was an excellent cook,—probably ; 


I'wo or three years ago h« 
to China for his wife; she excused h 
from coming on the plea of being to 
for so long a journey, and sent this 
girl instead. Sam says his young \ 
“heap fool! Allee time play chik 
the child]!” and he beats the “ chile’ 
cause it is a girl, 


acquitted. 


Toward the close of the dry 
when brown and dusty August burns 
browner, dustier September, a keen rem 
brance of all cool, watery joys takes pos 


ae 


BRUSH. 


sion of one’s thoughts. The lapping of 
ripples in pebbly coves, the steady thump 
of oars in row-locks, the smell of apple 
blossoms on damp spring evenings, old 
mill-races mossy and dripping, the bleating 
of frightened lambs at a sheep-washing and 
the hoarse, stifled complaint of their mothers 
mingled with the rushing of the stream, 
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—all these once common sounds 
and sights haunt the memory. 
Every day the dust-cloud grows 
thicker in the valley, the mount- 
ns fade almost out of sight 
against a sky which is all glare without color ; 


dry wind searches over the bare, brown 


lls for any lingering drop of moisture the 
un may have left there; but morning and 
vening still keep a spell which makes one 


rget the burden of the day. At sunset the 
st-cloud in the valley becomes a bar of 
lor stretching across the of the 
nountains, deep rose and orange, shading 
by softest gradations into cool blue. I 
remember sunset especially. 


base 


one 


The | of cool shadow between. 


MEXICAN CAMP—AFTER THE FIRE 


below were transformed by the light into 
level bars of color like a_ horizontal 
rainbow sweeping across the entire valley; 
above it the mountains rose; a wonderful 
variety of constantly changing hues made 
them look like something unreal. Then 
there came a sudden darkening of the 
lower part of the mountains so that the sun- 
lit peaks seemed to float in the air above 
the bars of sun-colored dust, with a strip 
All is quiet; 


as 


clouds of dust rolling up from the valley | in the morning, no birds chirp and twitter 


MEXICAN POTTE 


themselves to sleep; the stillness is only 
broken by the dull throbbing of the engine 
like a stifled breath in the distant shaft-house. 
Every evening repeats this silent sym 
phony of color, and every day it seems like 
something one has dreamed of. The rose 
and orange and blue have faded into the 
same dull, gray pall, which, to the valley 
stretched beneath, is never anything more 
only those who see it from the hills know 
that sometimes this pall is a robe of glory 
We rode home one evening across the 
low, bare hills beyond the Mexican camp. 
It was during the “ earth-shock weather” 
(as the miners call those last, dry, lurid 
weeks before the early rain-fall), and one 
of the dull, red sunsets, peculiar to that 
season, had been flaming on the sky and 
mountains; its lingering glow colored the 
edge of the early moonlight. The soil here 
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has a vermilion tinge, which is stronger after 
sundown; it was intensified that evening 
by the flush in the sky. There was no 
positive light or shadow, only a pink glow 
spreading over all the wide landscape, ex- 
cept where the canon held its glooms, and 
above it a young moon slowly brightened 
in a sky of twilight blue. It was in senti- 
ment like William Morris’s poetry. I al- 
ways think of it as the “land east of the 
sun, and west of the moon.” While the 
moon is young and her light faint and pale, 
one can scarcely mark the time when the 
lingering twilight passes into the soft, dim 
radiance that spreads like a spell over the 
valley, across part of which lies the shadow 
of a mountain. We cannot see the moon 
itself, only its light. The mountains op- 
posite remain always shrouded in silence 
and mystery. 
the full moon the place is a paradise: in 
the foreground the winding trails with black 
masses of shadow from the clumps of live- 
oak crossing them, the dark mountain lines 
rising grandly on every side, the mysteri- 
ous depths of the cafions, the lights of the 
Mexican camp scattered over the hills, 
the closer clustered lights of the Cornish 
camp on the lower range, the wide, dim 
valley below, and the far-off barrier of 
mountains, 


WOOD-PACKERS 


At this season every one is storing up 
wood in anticipation of the winter rains. 
Every day a train of loaded mules winds 
over the hills from the “ wood-packers’ ” 
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| camp in the canon. 


| cruel “ cincho,” 


But when nights come for | 


They are fin 
distance, but I did not fully appreciate 
them until a troop came down the trail on 
morning, in charge of an old Mexican, and 
stopped at our gate. I could then 
the delightful intricacy of their pack 
the clumsy leather breeching, 
the knots and 
lacings of leather string, the bits of « 
cloth escaping from the padding, an 
different phase of depression each 
exhibited under its burden. 
The wood is fastened with ropes 
great bundles, one on either side, 
the mule from front or rear, the app ce 
of an animated wood-pile. Three hundred 
pounds makes a load or “carga.” ‘Iwo 
Mexicans came with the mules, drove th 
into the yard and unloaded the wood 
felt glad to see the weary burden 
from those “ galled jades.” I was or 
piazza watching them; when I asked 
elder of the men how much to pay for 
wood, he told me in broken English 
as he was below,—the piazza on that side 
being high above the yard,—he unrolled a 
red silk handkerchief from his neck, mac 
it into a ball and tossed it up. The maid 
came out and rolled the money up in it 
and tossed it down. He was an old man 
with a face the color of chocolate and wit 
shaggy gray 
He smiled and look 
ed like something i1 
human in his gau 
old age. 
A Mexican brought 
our wood—of cours 
a Chinaman chopped 
it. The first on 
who came was, 
seems, not equal 
the emergency; | 
heard 
shouting to him fron 
the window in a | 
guage which struck 
me as a kind of pro 
fane and_ harden 
baby-talk : 
“You heap no 
good, John. W! 
for you no catchun 
saw ?—me no have 
got—You go catcl 
um saw. Come back to-mollow! ” 
“ Allee light!” John said, and departed 
with a smiling face. Next morning another 
came who had succeeded in catching a saw. 


dles, 
enas 


one 


some 
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It is very interesting to see the Mexican 
boys, * Muchachos,” and their donkeys con- 
eregated around the store at six in the morn- 

or climbing the trail. Often two little 
lows will ride one donkey with a bag of 
r in front. ‘The donkeys are used to 
k”-water to the Mexican camp. You 
e them every morning and evening patiently 


i 
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down from the sycamore-trees, although, for 
a wonder, the afternoon was very still. A 
red sunset was burning itself out on the 
mountains and the valley was filled with 
ashen shadows. I cannot tell how dreary 
it was, and yet with a half humorous tone 
in the recollection, I thought of the line: 


“ Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pray.” 


THE WATER-CARRIER OF THE MEXICAN CAMP. 


climbing or descending the trail with buckets | 
of water on each side. A procession of half 

dozen will be driven by a man or boy 
mounted on one behind. The donkeys 
ind mules in their picturesque trappings | 
re in fact the great feature of the place. 
The wood-packers and water-carriers are as 
fine as anything in the Orient. 

lhere is a little spring by the road-side— 
merely a barrel sunk in the ground; over- 
heal is a shaggy bank with gray roots 
rojecting in light, deep shadows falling 
water. Above is the mountain- 
the wide outlook the 
valley to the coast range opposite. Here 
[ saw one afternoon an old donkey, stand- 
ng perfectly motionless looking into the 
He was unsaddled, but his back 
showed the galled places his burdens had 
made. His ears and under-lip drooped. 
There were a few dead leaves dropping 


over the 


de, below across 


Do |. 


When summer passes into winter a new 
phase of the climate is experienced. Morn- 
ing and evening we are wrapped in 
that blows in wildly from the sea, fills the 
valley and rises until we are muffled in its 
chill whiteness. Going out for a walk after 
breakfast, I seem to be the only person in 
the whole world. It is impossible to de 
scribe the curious feeling it gives one to 
walk in this veiled landscape. I pass along 
the edge of steep ravines and know that on 
ahead, where the road goes out of sight 
around a bend of the mountain, lies a great 
stretch of valley and mountain, but it is all 
a blank white wall everywhere. It is always 
very still here (except just in the 
where children are playing in the streets) and 
the fog seems to deaden what little sound 
there usually is. The silence then is complete. 


log 


Calnps 


What strange Christmas weather at New 
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Almaden—wild ahd bright but soft as windy 
days in April! ‘The heavy rains began late, 
and the greenness which came with the 
first fall rains faded for want of encour- 
agement. The valley was touched by 
frost, and this blight, added to the drought, 
made it look as if a flame had passed over 
it. We had only a few pale wreaths of 
fog those clear, windy mornings and they 
floated low, leaving the mountain line dark 
and sharply outlined against the most 
solemn radiant morning sky. ‘The red- 
woods on a distant range of hills stood out 
like spears or furled flags of a marching 
army. Therg is always a distinctly mascu- 
line character in this scenery ; the mount- 
ains are ominous, and even when all alight 
with color they seem to be in the shadow 
of some impending doom. No matter how 
the wind may blow here, or the people 
clatter and cackle in their little houses, the 
light on the mountains is always still, as if 
they were part of another world. 

In Christmas-week I sat on the piazza 
with broad sun-hat and a gown I wear in 
June. Stillness and sunshine rested every- 
where. The valley was filled with haze. 
The mountains had withdrawn themselves 
into fainter outlines against the sky. Col- 


umns of smoke from burning stubble-fields | 


rose and floated away over the valley. On 
Christmas-day I took a long walk, climbed 
the bare hill behind the Mexican camp, 
where there are some lonely graves in 
stark relief against the broad, blue, smiling 
expanse of sky. The skies here, except at 
sunrise and sunset, are very unsympathetic. 
From this hill, which is up in the very eye 
of the sun, without a tree or rock to break 
with a single shadow its broad, pitiless glare, 
we can look over all the mountains round 
and into the glooms of the deep canon 
beyond the camp. I remember once seeing 
a sketch in a few lines of a knight, stand- 
ing alone on a hill with rays of the sun 
around him, as if he were the only man on 
the round earth. I thought of this picture 
as I stood here. But as I turned away from 
the broad light in which the whole country 
lay in a sort of trance, there were the lonely 
graves, each with its wooden cross slanted 
by the wind, and its rude fence to keep 
stray donkeys and cows from trampling 
what lay within. I tried to read the Span- 
ish inscriptions, but could only make out the 
names and the formula which all creeds and 
races cling to: “ Here rests in peace.” * 
Each grave had its vine or flower planted 
over it, and the peculiarity of some of them 


| neighbors. 


suggested a reference to some wish of the 
one resting in peace. Many of the plants 
were weird, tropical-looking things,—. pep. 
per-tree or cactus, or some shrub which may 
have brought up remembrances of a sunnier 
land even than this. Everything was , 
zlingly bright, the air as mild, and t 
ness as deep, as in the “ hollow lotus 

I have seldom felt the sadness of this 
scape as on that morning. It is a sad: 
which comes from a perpetual lack of s 
thy between Nature and the pitiful creatures 
whom she so grandly and calmly refuses to 
recognize as her children. ‘The Mexicans 
alone seem to belong to her in a way they 
have of uniting themselves with their clothes, 
their houses, and even with the country itself 
They are not self-asserting and full of per 


| sonality as we are; they slip along in ; 


less, easy way, unfretted, unambitious, ¢ 
ful,—struggling against nothing, acc« 
all without question. 

On Christmas-eve there was a midnig 
mass at the “Campo del Mexicana.” 
not know of it till too late, or I would have 
gone. On Christmas evening I was left 
alone for a while. It was a little dreary, 


I 
} 


| especially after the wind rose and began 


As | sat 


} 


round the house. 
thus over the fire, there were 
voices outside, then a stillness,—and _ thei 
a chorus of children’s voices burst out with 
a Christmas hymn! 

According to custom, the singers were 
invited in. They made a very striking 
group. The children crowded round a sn 


making noises 
steps al 


| table in the center of the room, where two 


candles threw a strong light up into the 
circle of rosy young faces and bright eyes. — 
the young men, with their stalwart figures 
and voices, making a contrast to the sweet 
youthful choir. ‘Two of the elder girls 
helped me pass among the guests an elabo 
rately frosted cake which had been given us 
(the workmanship of Chinese Sam’s subt! 
fingers), and then, after another song, the) 
went away, leaving me in a sort of bewildet 
ment as to whether it were not all imagina 
tion. 


The spring at New Almaden is most 
bewildering! One week the rain and wind 
keep up a tumult round the house ; the next 
we are flooded with sunshine; flowers ar 


* Often those who die at New Almaden are buried 
at the Company’s expense or by the charity of th« 
Many of the graves are those ¢ 
strangers,—only a short time at the mine,—their 
friends unknown or out of reach. 


»f 
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nging up everywhere ; the grass is like a 
cle, growing out of places that looked 

s if they had been sowed with salt. I go 
very afternoon over the hills in search of 
d flowers, and in the morning, before the 
w is dried, after mushrooms. They grow 

1 great profusion, if one can use such a 


lowery word in reference to the modest 


ttle pink and drab buttons that hide in the 


sod. Buttercups here grow double and are 
prettier on that account. There is a 
ite white-and-pink four-petaled flower 

a faint perfume and a long drooping 
m—it reminds me of our eastern anemone; 

d one day I found growing in the clefts 
. mossy pile of rock a mass of fresh young 
ferns. I put my face down 
ainong them to smell that delicious 

ingent, growthy smell, mixed with the 

st, wholesome breath of the ground. 
rhe long, hot, dry “winter of our discon- 
tent” has passed, and this is the “ glorious 
summer.” Morning-glories were planted 
und the piazza, and at the root of an 
half dead live-oak tree at the foot of 
the yard. There were clumps of purple iris 
growing nearthe house. As the season moved 
had violets, wild roses, clematis, 
blackberry-vines, in profusion. I did not 
care so much for the great scarlet geranium 
bushes, though it is very ungrateful. They 
stood by us bravely all through the dry 
season, blooming continually. Their red 
flames seemed to defy the sunshine and 
would not be put out. — 

We’ call our piazza the “ quarter-deck,” 
and with its wide outlook and the strong 
wind that always blows there, I often feel 
as if we were at sea. From here I can see 


aiden-hair 


LOse 


mn we 


END) AND THE 


HILL GRAVES 


the trail which winds steeply up the hill 
behind the house and disappears in a dark 
clump of live-oak trees; opposite is a bold 
spur of the mountains round which winds the 
road from the Hacienda. At sunset | can 
see the stage-coach crawling up with its 
black leather curtains flapping in the wind, 
horses and driver covered with dust. It is 
the bearer of letters, and therefore the only 
visible link with the world beyond the 
mountains. These mountains are beginning 
to have a human expression as I watch 
them day after day; they are stern, brood 
ing giants. They make a barrier along 
the horizon like the tents or fortifications of 
an immense army, and hold us 
prisoners. Last night they were wonderful 
in the pink sunset light; but they always 
give me the same feeling, whether dark 
with cloud-shadows or gorgeous in sunlight. 


seem to 


the sense of a silent irresistible fate—waiting 
there, patient, unpitying, eternal. 

We see the lights of distant camp-fires 
burning after dark on the side of the first 
mountain range across the valley. Every 
night as twilight closes, we behold them 
shining always in the same place. I used to 
wonder what lonely men they might be, and 
if they could see our light—one little spark, 
faint and uncertain like theirs, but human 
Now I am told that they are sheep-herders’ 
camps. I asked how many men were to- 
gether? “Generally,” said my friend, “ one 
man alone.” He had met them on the 
Sierras and found them the most utterly 
discouraged men he had ever seen,—men 
who had been unsuccessful in all other 
ways. Now when I look at those fires they 
seem like signals of distress. 
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OnE day the poet’s harp lay on the ground, 
Though from it rose a strange and trembling sound 
What time the wind passed over with a moan, 

Or, now and then, a faint and tinkling tone, 

When a dead leaf fell shuddering from a tree 

And thrilled the silent wires all tremulously ; 

And near it, solemn-eyed and woe-begone, 

The poet sat: he did not weep or groan. 


Then one drew nigh who was all robed in white. 

It was the poet’s master; he had given 

To him that harp, once in a happy night 

When every silver star that shone in heaven 

Made music ne’er before was heard by mortal wight. 
And thus the master spoke: 


“Why is thy voice 
Silent, O poet? Why upon the grass 
Lies thy still harp? The fitful breezes pass 
And touch the wires, but the skilled player’s hand 
Moves not upon them. Poet,—wake! Rejoice! 
Sing and make glad the melancholy land.” 


“Master, forbear. I may not sing to-day: 

My nearest friend, the brother of my heart, 

This day is stricken with sorrow; he must part 
From her who loves him. Can I sing, and play 
Upon the joyous harp, and mock his woe?” 


“ Alas, and hast thou then so soon forgot 

The bond that with thy gift of song did go— 
Severe as fate, fixed and unchangeable ? 

Dost thou not know this is the poet’s lot: 

’Mid sounds of war—in halcyon times of peace— 
To strike the ringing wire, and not to cease: 

In hours of general happiness to swell 

The common joy; and when the people cry 
With piteous voice loud to the pitiless sky, 

"Tis his to frame the universal prayer, 

And breathe the balm of song wide on the accursed air?” 


“ But ’tis not, O my master, that I borrow 

The robe of grief to deck my brother’s sorrow, 
Mine eyes have seen beyond the veil of youth. 

I know what Life is, have caught sight of Truth; 
My heart is dead within me; a heavy pall 
Darkens the midday sun.” 


“nd dost thou call 
This sorrow? Call this knowledge? 0, thou blind 
And ignorant! Know, then, thou yet shalt find, 
Ere thy full days are numbered ’neath the sun, 
Thou, in thy shallow youth, hadst but begun 
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To guess what knowledge is, what grief may be, 
And all the infinite sum of human misery ; 

Shalt find for each rich drop of perfect good 

Thou payest, at last, a threefold price in blood ; 
What is most noble in thee—every thought 
Highest and best—crushed, spat upon, and brought 
To an open shame; thy natural ignorance 
Counted thy crime; the world all ruled by chance, 
Save that the good most suffer; but above 

These ills another,—cruel, monstrous, worse 

Than all before,—thy pure and passionate love 
Shall carry the old immitigable curse.” 


“ And thou who tell’st me this, dost bid me sing?” 


“T bid thee sing, even though I have not told 

All the deep flood of anguish shall be rolled 

Across thy breast. Nor, Poet, shalt thou bring 

From out those depths thy griefs. Tell to the wind 

Thy private woes, but not to human ear, 

Save in the shape of comfort for thy kind. 

But never hush thy song, dare not to cease 

While life is thine. Haply ’mid those who hear 

Thy music to one soul shall murmur peace, 

Though for thyself it hath no power to cheer. 
Then shall thy still unbroken spirit grow 

Strong in its suffering, and more tender-wise ; 

And as the drenched and thunder-shaken skies 

Pass into golden sunset—thou shalt know 

An end of calm, when evening’s breezes blow; 

And looking on thy life with vision fine, 

Shalt see the shadow of a hand divine.” 
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“THE OTHER WAY!” CRIED THE 


CHAPTER XIl. 


WHITTAKER’S SHIP COMES IN. 


Poverty is always superstitious, if we 
may believe the Bonhomme Béranger, and 
Whittaker, driven to and fro between a 
growing love for Roxy Adams and an hon- 
est sense of obligation to pay for his educa- 
tion, had one superstition. His father had, 


EGGLESTON. 


MISCHIEVOUS VOICE OF TWONNET. 


| four years before. invested all his small 
savings in a whaling vessel sailing out of 


the port of New Bedford. News had con 

from the Arctic seas which led to the belief 
that the ship was lost. Distress at the loss 
of his property, with the superadded grief 
of losing his wife soon after, had caused the 
death of Whittaker’s father. But the son 
had never been quite convinced that the 
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« Petrel” had gone down. And now he 
even dreamed at night of the “ Petrel,” weath- 
er-worn but richly laden, sailing into New 
Bedford harbor with Roxy on her prow, 
while he stood in the crowd of rejoicing stock- 
holders, anxious friends of sailors, curious 
idlers, on the busy pier watching her return. 
But the “Petrel” never, except in Whit- 
taker’s dreams, floated again over the waters 
of Buzzard’s Bay. He hoped in vain for his 
dividend, and the weary wives of sailors on 
the “Petrel” waited in vain for husbands 
whose grave-stones were the icebergs. 

But if the “ Petrel” did not come, another 
ship did. The rich and childless deacon, 
who out of his large means had lent young 
Whittaker enough to finish his education 
for the ministry, died, and remembering 
that notes and bonds could not add to his 
comfort in heaven, he willed to his bene- 
ficiary the amount of his debt. On the 
very morning of Twonnet’s fortune-telling 
Whittaker had gone feverishly to the village 
post-office in the back part of a dry goods 
store, to look for the letter that should 
bring him news of the “Petrel.” He readily 
paid the thirty-seven and a half cents post- 
age on a letter from his brother, and 


opened it eagerly to read, not the return of 


the “ Petrel,” but the death of Deacon Bor- 
den and his own release from bondage. 
I am afraid that his joy at his deliverance 
from debt exceeded his sorrow at the death 
of his benefactor. He would now carry 
out a plan which he had lately conceived 
of starting a school, for there was no good 
one in the village. The two hundred dol- 
lars a year which this would bring, added 
to his two hundred from the Home Mission- 
ary Society and the one hundred of salary 
from the church, would be ample for his 
support and that of a wife. 

He was so elated that he could not quite 
keep his secret. He had gotten into a 
habit of talking rather freely to Twonnet. 
Her abundant animal spirits were a relief 
to his sobriety, and he had observed that 
her regard for him was kindly and disin- 
terested. So with his letter full of news, 
he began to walk the upper piazza,waiting for 
the blithe Twonnet to come out for she had 
returned home and was now, as she “ made 
up” the beds, singing and chatting to her 
younger sisters half in French and half in 
English. In circumstances such as his, one 
must talk to somebody. Once he paused in 
his pacing to and fro and looked off at the 
deep green of the Kentucky hills, overlaid by 
a thin blue atmospheric enamel; he looked 

Vo. XV.—34. 





through the grape-vines which over-clam- 
bered the upper piazza, to the great, peaceful 
current of the Ohio, flowing steadily in a 
majestic stillness;—a placid giant is that 
river ;—he listened to the red-bird in a 
neighboring cherry-tree pouring out an ec- 
stasy of amorous song to his mate, as he 
leaped joyously from bough to bough ; and 
he, the grave, severe young minister, re- 
joiced in hills, and sky, and river and 
singing birds, half reproaching himself all 
the time for being so happy and feeling like 
a good boy that, under some impulse quite 
irresistible, has suddenly played truant. 

Twonnet was long in appearing and Mr. 
Whittaker resumed his pacing to and fro, 
glancing every now and then at the hills 
and the river, and listening in a dreamy 
way to the delicious melody of the red-bird 
and the occasional soft cooing of a turtle- 
dove whose nest was in an apple-tree just 
beyond the garden fence. At last Twonnet 
came out on the piazza—or porch, as they 
call it in Indiana—and Whittaker told her, 
with what solemnity he could, of the death 
of the old deacon, and then of his own 
good fortune. 

“I’m glad,” said Twonnet, beginning to 
guess what had kept Whittaker from visiting 
Roxy. 

“ Glad the deacon’s dead?” queried 
Whittaker, smiling. 

“I do not know your friend and I can’t 
be very sorry for him. But I do know you 
and I am glad, since he must die, that he 
was good enough to give you your debt. 
It shows he was prepared to go, you see, 
so my pleasure is quite religious and right,” 
and she laughed roguishly. “ Besides, you 
don’t seem heart-broken about it, and ” 
but here she checked herself, seeing that 
she had given pain, 

“TI am afraid I have been selfish,” said 
Whittaker,—all the gladness had gone now, 
—‘but you don’t know what a nightmare 
this debt has been. I don’t wonder that 
debt makes men criminals—it hardens the 
heart.” 

“ Well, Mr. Whittaker, if he had wanted 
you to feel sorry when he had gone, he 
ought to have given you the money while 
he was alive,” said Twonnet, lightly. Then 


| she started away but looked back over her 


shoulder to say teasingly, “ Now, Mr. Whit- 
taker, you'll go to see somebody, I'll bet.” 

“Twonnet,” he called after her, and 
when she had stopped he asked: “ Is there 
any reason why I shouldn’t go to see some- 
body ?” 
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“Of course not. Every reason why you 
should go right off. You are not too late, 
but you will be if you wait.” This last was 
said with the old bantering tone, and Whit- 
taker looked after her as she disappeared, 
saying to himself: 

“ A splendid girl. Pity she is so giddy.” 

After mature reflection lasting fifteen min- 
utes, he decided to call on Roxy Adams that 
very afternoon. He had not understood 
Twonnet’s warning, but some apprehension 
of grave disaster to his new-born hope, and 
the nervousness of an austere man who has 
not often found duty and inclination coinci- 
dent, made him in haste to forestall any 
misadventure. He ate but little dinner, not 
even enjoying his favorite dish of dandelion 
greens cooked in good Swiss fashion. Mr. 
Lefaure watched anxiously and at last in- 
quired with earnestness : 

“Est-ce que vous ne vous portes pas bien, 
Monsieur ?” 

But Whittaker smiled and assured the 
host that he was well, but had no appetite. 

Twonnet, at last, solemnly told her father 
that Mr. Whittaker had received a letter 
that very morning informing him of the 
death of an old friend, and this information 
tallied so little with the expression on the 
minister’s face that Twonnet’s father was 
quite suspicious that the girl was playing 
one of her little pranks on him. But when 
he looked again at Whittaker’s face it was 
serious enough. 

After dinner he tried to get ready with 
great deliberation. By severe constraint 
he compelled himself to move slowly, and 
to leave the little front gate of palings, 
painted black atop, in a direction oppo- 
site to that which his feet longed to take. 

“The other way,” cried the mischievous 
voice of Twonnet, from behind a honey- 
suckle which she affected to be tying up to 
its trellis. 

“ Presently,” replied he, finding it so much 
easier not to keep his secret, and pleased 
with Twonnet’s friendly sympathy. But that 
word, spoken to her half in tenderness, 
pierced her like an arrow. A sharp pang 
of jealousy and I know not what, shot 
through her heart in that moment ; the sun- 
shine vanished from her face. She had 
accomplished her purpose in sending Mr. 
Whittaker to Roxy, and now her achieve- 
ment suddenly became bitter to her. She 
ran upstairs and closed her door and let 
down the blind of green slats, then she 
buried her head in the great feather pillows 
and cried her eyes red. She felt lonely and 





—— 


forsaken of her friends. She was mad with 
the minister and with Roxy. 

But Whittaker walked away in the sun- 
light full of hope and happiness, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A WEATHER-BREEDER 


Peeps into the future are depressing. 
Twonnet’s gypsy-gift did not raise Roxy’s 
spirits. By means of divination she had 
suddenly found, not exactly that she was in 
love with Mark, but that she was in a fair 
way to love him. It was painful, too, to 
know that all the joy she had had in talking 
with Bonamy was not as she had thought 
it, purely religious and disinterested. Her 
sensitive conscience shuddered at the thought 
of self-deception, and she had been in this 
case both deceiver and dupe. She had 
little belief in Twonnet’s gift of prophecy 
but much in her shrewd insight. Was it 
true, then, that the great, brilliant and self- 
sacrificing Mark loved her? This thought 
would have been enough to plunge her 
into doubt and questionings. But Twon- 
net’s evident distrust of her hero vexed and 
perturbed her. And then to have her other 
hero suddenly thrown into the opposite 
scale drove her into a tangle of complex 
feelings. How did Twonnet know anything 
about Mr. Whittaker’s feeling toward her? 
Was it likely that he would want to marry 
a Methodist ? 

Alas! just when her life was flowing so 
smoothly and she seemed to be able to be 
useful, the whole stream was suddenly per- 
turbed by cross-currents and eddies, and 
she was thrown into doubts innumerable. 
Prayer did not seem to do any good; her 
thoughts were so distracted that devotion 
was impossible. This distraction and de- 
pression seemed to her the hiding of the 
Lord’s face. She wrote in her diary on 
that day: 


“T am walking in great darkness. I have com- 
mitted some sin and the Lord has withdrawn from 
me the light of his countenance. I try to pray, but 
my thoughts wander. I fear I have set my heart 
on earthly things. What a sinnerIl am. Oh Lord! 
have mercy! Leave me notin my distress. Show 
me the right way, and lead me in paths of righteous- 
ness for thy name’s sake.” 


The coming of Whittaker that afternoon 


added to her bewilderment. She did her 
best to receive him with composure and 
cordiality, but Twonnet’s prophecy had so 
impressed her beforehand with the purpose 
of his visit that she looked on him from the 
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first in doubt, indecision and despair. And 
yet her woman's heart went out toward him 
as he sat there before her, gentle, manly, un- 
selfish and refined. It was clear to her then 
that she cou/d love him. But thoughts of 
Mark Bonamy and his mission intruded. 
Had Whittaker come a week or two earlier! 

While the minister talked, Roxy could not 
control her fingers at her knitting. Her 
hands trembled and refused to make those 
motions which long since had become so 
habitual as to be almost involuntary. There 
was one relief; Bobo sat alongside of her 
and the poor fellow grew uneasy as he 
discovered her agitation. She let fall her 
knitting and pushed the hair from the 
boy’s inquiring face, lavishing on him the 
pity she felt for her suitor, speaking caress- 
ing words to him, which he caught up and 
repeated like an echo in the tones of tender- 
ness which she used. Whittaker envied the 
perpetual child these caresses and the pitying 
love which Roxy gave him. Roxy was 
much moved by Whittaker’s emotion. Her 
pitiful heart longed not so much to love him 
for her own sake as to comfort him for his 
sake. Some element of compassion must 
needs have been mingled with the highest 
love of which she was capable. 

The minister came to the love-making 
rather abruptly. He praised her and his 
praises were grateful to her, he avowed 
his love, and love was very sweet to her, 
but it was when, having exhausted his 
praises and his declarations, he leaned 
forward his head on his hand, and said, 
“Only love me, Roxy, if you can,” that 
she was deeply moved. She ceased her 
caresses of the boy and looked out of the 
window in silence, as though she would 
fain have found something there that might 
Show her a way out of the perplexities into 
which her life had come. Bobo, in whose 
mind there was always an echo, caught at 
the last words, and imitating the very tone 
of the minister, pleaded : 

“ Only love me, Roxy, if you can.” 

This was too much for the girl’s pent-up 
emotions, she caught the lad and pressed 
him in her arms eagerly, saying or sobbing: 

“ Yes, I will love you, Bo, God bless you!” 

She had no sooner relaxed her hold than 
the minister, in whose eyes were tears, put 
his arm about the simple lad and em- 
braced him also, much to the boy’s delight. 
This act, almost involuntary as it was, 
touched Roxy’s very heart. She was ready 
in that moment to have given herself to the 
good man. 





But again she looked out of the window, 
straining her eyes in that blind, instinctive, 
searching stare, to which we are all prone 
in time of perplexity. There was nothing 
without but some pea-vines, climbing and 
blossoming on the brush which supported 
them, a square bed of lettuce and a hop- 
vine clambering in bewildering luxuriance 
over the rail fence. The peaceful hen- 
mother, troubled by no doubts or scruples, 
scratched diligently in the soft earth, cluck- 
ing out her content with a world in which 
there were plenty of angle-worms and 
seeming in her placidity to mock at 
Roxy’s perturbation. Why should all these 
dumb creatures be so full of peace? Roxy 
had not learned that internal conflicts 
are the heritage of superiority. It is so 
easy for small-headed stupidity to take no 
thought for the morrow. 

But all that Roxy, with her staring out of 
the window, could see was that she could 
not see anything at all. 

“Will you tell me, Miss Adams,” asked 
the minister, presently, “ whether I am tread- 
ing where I ought not—whether you are 
engaged?” 


“ No, I am not.” Roxy was a little start- 


led at his addressing her as “ Miss Adams.” 


For in a western village the Christian 
name is quite the common form of speech 
to a young person. 

There was another long silence, during 
which Roxy again inquired of the idle- 
looking pea-vines, and the placid hen, and 
the great, green hop-vine clambering over 
the fence. Then she summoned courage 
to speak : 

“ Please, Mr. Whittaker, give me time to 
think—to think and pray for light. Will 
you wait—wait a week—or so? I cannot 
see my way.” 

“TI cannot see my way,” put in Bobo, 
pathetically. 

“ Certainly, Roxy. Good-bye 

She held out her hand, he pressed it 
but without looking at her face, put on 
his hat, and shook hands with little Bobo, 
whose sweet infantile face looked after him 
wistfully. 

He was gone and Roxy sighed with 
relief. But she had only postponed the 
decision. 

The minister, who had carried away much 
hope, met Mr. Adams in the street, and, 
partly because he felt friendly toward every- 
body and toward all connected with Roxy 
in particular, he stopped to talk with him; 
and he in turn was in one of his most con- 


” 
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trary moods, and took pains to disagree 
with the preacher about everything. 

“Tt is a beautiful day,” said Whittaker 
at last, as he was saying good-bye, resolved 
perhaps to say one thing which his friend 
could not controvert. 

“Yes, nice day,” 
a weather-breeder.’ 

This contradictoriness in the shoe-maker 
took all the hopefulness out of Whittaker. 
The last words seemed ominous. He re- 
turned home dejected, and when Twonnet 
essayed to cheer him and to give him an 
opportunity for conversation by saying that 
it was a beautiful day, he startled himself 
by replying, with a sigh: 

“Yes, but a weather-breeder.” 


growled Adams, “ but 


CHAPTER XIV. 
CARPET-RAGS ANP RIBBONS, 


” 


“IT seems to me 

It was Mrs. Henrietta Hanks speak- 
ing to her faithful Jemima on the day 
after the events recorded in the previous 
chapter of this story. Jemima and her 
mistress were cutting up all manner of 
old garments and sewing them into carpet- 
rags, while Bonaparte Hanks, whose name 
is better known to our readers in its fore- 
shortened form as Bobo, was rolling 


in a silly delight, which was in strange con- 
trast to his growing bulk. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mrs. Hanks, 
“that Mark and Roxy will make a match 
of it.” 

“Umph,” said Jemima. She did not 
say “umph,”—nobody says that; but she 
gave forth one of those guttural utterances 
which are not put down in the dictionary. 
The art of alphabetic writing finds itself 


quite unequal to the task of grappling with | 


such words, and so we write others which 
nobody ever uses, such as wmph and eh and 
ugh, as algebraic signs to represent the un- 
known quantity of an expressive and per- 
haps unique objurgation. Wherefore, let 
“umph,” which Jemima did not say, equal 
the intractable, undefinable, not-to-be- 
spelled word which she did use. 
undefinable word was in its turn an al- 
gebraic symbol for a whole sentence, a 
formula for general, contemptuous, and in- 
describable dissent. 

“ He goes there a good deal,” 





the | 
yellow balls of carpet-rags across ray floor | 
after the black ones, and clapping his hands | 





And that | 


replied | 
Mrs. Hanks, a little subdued by Jemima’s 
mysterious grunt. 


ne 


“T thought he’d made a burnt sackerfice 
of hisself and laid all on the altar, and was 
agoin’ off to missionate among the Texi- 
cans,” said Jemima, prudently reserving her 
heavier shot to the last, and bent on te: asing 
her opponent. 

“Well, I don’t imagine that'll come to 
anything,” said Mrs. Hanks. “ Young 
Christians in their first love, you know, 
always want to be better than they ought, 
and I don’t think Mark ought to throw 
away his great opportunities. Think how 
much good he might do in Congress; 
and then, you know, a Christian congress- 
man is such an ormament—to—to the 
church.” 

“ An’ to all his wife’s relations besides,” 
chuckled the wicked Jemima. “ But for 
my part, I don’t ‘low he’s more’n a twenty- 
‘leventh part as good as Roxy. She’s jam 
up all the time, and he’s good by spells and 
in streaks—one of the fitty and jerky kind.” 

“ Jemima, you oughtn’'t to talk that way.” 
Mrs. Hanks always pitted her anger and 
her slender authority against Jemima’s rude 
wit. “You don’t know but Mark ’ll come 
to be my nephew, and you ought to have 
more respect for my feelings.” 

“They haint no immegiate danger of 
that,” answered Jemima, with emphasis. 
“He may come to be your nephew 4 be 
sure, and the worl’ may stop off short all to 
wunst and come toa eend by Christmas. 
But neither on ’em’s likely enough to make 
it wuth while layin’ awake to think about 
it.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Well, I went over arter Bobo yesterday 
evenin’,* an’ what d’ye think I see?” 

Mrs. Hanks did not inquire, so Jemima 
was obliged to proceed on her own account. 

“TI see Mr. Whittaker a-comin’ out of 


| the house, with his face all in a fas, like as" 


ef he’d been a-talkin’ sumpin pertikular, 
an’ he spoke to me kinder shaky and trim- 
blin like. An’ when I come in, I see 
Roxy’s face sort a red and white in spots, 
and her eyes lookin’ down and to one 


| sides, and anywheres but straight,—kinder 
| wander’n’ 


roun’ onsartain, like’s ef she wus 
afeared you’d look into ’em and see sumpin 
you hadn’t orter.” 

“Well, I do declare!” Whenever Mrs. 
Hanks found herself entirely at a loss for 


oe Evening,” in the Ohio valley and in the 
South, is used in its primary sense of the later 
afternoon, not as in the eastern states, to signify 
the time just after dark. 
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words and ideas she proceeded after this | when his mother prudently took it away 


formula to declare. She always declared 
that she did declare, but never declared 
what she declared. 

“ Well, I do declare!” she proceeded after 
apause. “ Jemimy Dumbleton, if that don’t 
beat the Dutch! for you to go prying into 
people’s houses, and peeping into their eyes 
and guessing their secrets, and then to run 
around tattling them all over town to every- 
body, and “ 

But the rest of this homily will never 
be known, for at this critical moment the 
lad with the ambitious name, who was en- 
gaged in developing his military genius by 
firing carpet-rag cannon-balls in various 
directions and watching their rebound, 
made a shot which closed the squabble 
between Mrs. Hanks and her help. He 
bowled a bright red ball—relic of an old 
flannel shirt—through the middle of a 
screen which covered the fire-place in the 
summer. When he heard the crashing of 


the ball through the paper he set up a 
shout of triumph, clapping his hands to- 
gether, but when he saw that his missile 
did not come back from its hiding-place, 
he stood looking in stupefied curiosity at 
the screen, the paper of which had almost 


closed over the rent. He was quite unable 
to account for the sudden and total eclipse 
of his red ball. 

Mrs. Hanks saw with terror the screen, 
which had cost the unskilled hands of her- 
self and Jemima two or three hours of cut- 
ting and planning and pasting, destroyed at 
a blow. Mischief done by responsible 
hands has this compensation, that one has 
the great relief of scolding, but one would 
as well scold the wind as to rebuke so 
irresponsible an agent as Bobo. Mrs. 
Hanks seized him by the collar and shook 
him, then ran to the screen and put her 
hands behind it, holding the pieces in place 
as one is prone to do in such a case. It is 
the vague, instinctive expression of the wish 
that by some magic the injury might be re- 
called. Then she looked at her late antag- 
onist, Jemima, for sympathy, and then she 
looked at the rent and uttered that un- 
spellable interjection made by resting the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth and 
suddenly withdrawing it explosively. One 
writes it “tut—tut—tut,” but that is not it 
at all. 

_Bobo fretted a little, as he generally did 
after being shaken up in this way, but hav- 
ing recovered his red ball, he was on the 
point of dashing it through the screen again, 





from him, put on his cap, led him to the 
door and said: 

“ Go to Roxy.” 

“Go to Roxy!” cried the little fellow, 
starting down the path, repeating the words 
over and over to himself as he went, as 
though he found it needful to revive in- 
stantly his feeble memory of his destination. 

Having thus comfortably shed her 
maternal responsibilities, Mrs. Hanks pro- 
ceeded to shed the carpet-rags also, by 
arraying herself to go out. This was a very 
simple matter, even for the wife of one 
of the principal men in the town, for in 
those good old days of simplicity nothing 
more elaborate than a calico dress and sun- 
bonnet was needed to outfit a lady for 
minor shopping. Mrs. Hanks’s sun-bonnet 
was soon adjusted, and.she gave Jemima a 
farewell look, expressive of her horror of 
gossiping propensities, and then proceeded 
to where the tin sign beside the door read, 
“Miss Moore, Millinery and Mantua- 
maker,” for the purpose of verifying Jemi- 
ma’s report. 

Miss Moore was all attention. She 
showed Mrs. Hanks the latest novelty in 
scoop-shovel bonnets which she had just 
brought from Cincinnati, got out her box 
of ribbons and set it on the table, and as- 
sented to everything Mrs. Hanks said with 
her set formula of “ very likely, Mrs. Hanks, 
very likely.” 

Miss Moore was not at all the conven- 
tional old maid. She was one of the mild 
kind, whose failure to marry came neither 
from flirting nor from a repellent temper, 
nor from mere chance, but, if it is needful 
to account for it at all, from her extreme 
docility. A woman who says “indeed” 
and “very likely” to everything, is very 
flavorless. Adams had concluded to marry 
her now, perhaps, because he liked para- 
doxes and because Miss Moore with her 
ready assent would be the sharpest possible 
contrast to his contradictoriness. Then, 
too, she was the only person he could think 
of with whom he could live without quarrel- 
ing. She never disputed anything he said, 
no matter how outrageous. He experi- 
mented on her one day by proving to her, 
conclusively, that polygamy was best and 
according to Scripture, and when he had 
done and looked to see her angry, she 
smiled and said, “ Very likely—very likely, 
indeed.” 

Now that the long-becalmed bark of 
Miss Moore was about to sail into the 
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looked-for haven, she set all her pennons 
flying. This call from Mrs. Hanks, who 
was the sister of the first Mrs. Adams, 
seemed to her very significant. She be- 
came more complacent than ever before. 
If Mrs. Hanks thought the orange ribbon a 
little too bright, Miss Moore said, “ very 
likely, indeed.” If Mrs. Hanks thought 
the blue just the thing, Miss Moore was 
again impressed and said, “very likely.” 
But when Mrs. Hanks said that on the 
wholc the blue would not do, Miss Moore 
thought so, too. 

At last Mrs. Hanks pushed back her 
sun-bonnet, fingered the rolls of ribbon 
absently, and approached the point of 
attack. 

“ Well, Miss Moore, they do say you're 
not going to be Miss Moore always.” 

The milliner smiled and blushed and 
bridled a little, and then gave way and tit- 
tered. For when a woman’s courtship 
comes late, the omitted emotions of her 
girlhood are all interpolated farther on, and 
it is no affectation for her to act like a young 
girl. Young girl she is in all the fluttering 
emotions of a young girl. Only the flutter- 


ing does not seem to us so pretty and 
fitting as it might have been twenty years 


earlier. 

“Well, I suppose Roxy wont trouble 
you long.” 

Miss Moore looked mysterious. 

“ Very likely, indeed,” she replied, and 
then added with a blush, “I’ve heard she 
has a beau.” Miss Moore had heard only 
of Mark’s attentions, but the suspicious 
Mrs. Hanks was now on the track of Whit- 
taker. 

“ Mr. Whittaker?” she queried. 

“Very likely.” This was said partly 
from habit and partly to cover her real sur- 
prise at hearing the name of Whittaker. 
But this mechanical assent did not satisfy 
the inquisitive lady. 

“ Now do you know anything about it, 
Miss Moore? Don’t say ‘very likely’ but 
tell me plainly.” 

Miss Moore was cornered. She did not 
want to tell a lie, for Miss Moore was as 
truthful as a person of her mild temper could 
be. But she was very loth to confess her 
ignorance and thus lose something of her 
importance in the eyes of Mrs. Hanks. 

“ Well, being’s it’s you, Mrs. Hanks—he- 
ing’s it’s you”——Miss Moore spoke as though 
she were going to sell a bonnet under price 
—*“ I don’t mind telling yow the plain truth 
without any double-and-twisting. I tell 





you plainly ’t I shouldn’t be surprised ’f 
there was something in that, now I come to 
think of it. Very likely, indeed.” 

With this Mrs. Hanks had to be content, 
for to all further inquiries Miss Moore re- 
turned only her stereotyped assent. 

At last Mrs. Hanks turned away from 
the ribbons without buying and said : 

“ Well, I must be going.” 

“Very likely,” said Miss Moore from 
sheer habit. And then, too, she was turn- 
ing over in her mind the intelligence Mrs, 
Hanks had given her, and what a nice 
morsel it would be to tell the wife of the 
ruling elder in Mr. Whittaker’s church. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MARK’S MISSION. 


“You don’t say so.” It was Sheriff 
Lathers who spoke, as he did so, putting 
his boots up on the mantel-piece, leaning 
back in his chair and spitting in the fire- 
place—expectorating by way of facilitating 
the expression of his ideas. He never 
could say anything of great importance 
without stopping to spit, and his little clique 
of hangers-on knew that when Major 
Tom Lathers thus loosened his mental 
machinery he was about to say something 
quite oracular. It was the signal for gen- 
eral silence and intense attention on the 
part of the bottle-nosed deputy and other 
interested disciples of the eminent and as- 
tute political philosopher whose misfortune 
it was that he must repose his boots on the 
poplar mantel-piece in the sheriff’s office in 
Luzerne, rather than on the sofas in the 
United States Senate Chamber, for which 
last position of repose nature had clearly 
intended him. But while I have thus 
digressed the philosopher has run his sharp 
gray eyes in a scrutinizing way around the 
circle of admiring loafers, has rammed his 
fists into his pockets, corrugated his intel- 
lectual brow, resumed his meditative stare 
at the fire-place, in which there are the 
charred relics of the last fire it contained, 
destined to remain until the next fire shall 
be lighted in the fall. And now he is 
ready to speak. 

“Well, I'll be swinged!” Here he 
paused. Pauses of this sort whet people's 
appetites. He looked about him once more 
to be sure that he had now fairly arrested 
the whole-hearted attention of his devout 
followers. 

“T didn’t believe on ways, as Mark Bon- 
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amy would go, and he wouldn’t a gone a 
step ef the ole man hadn’t a threatened. 
Mark’s one of this ’ere kind: you can coax 
him and tole him with a yer of corn, but 
jist try to drive him and he wont. ‘Git up,’ 
says you, ‘I wont,’ says he; ‘ Git up “here,’ 
says you, ‘I'll be dogged ef I do,’ says he, 
and lets his heels fly and you keel over 
backward. I tried drivin’ and tolin’ last 
summer and he kicked up every time I 
tried the spurs onto him. But he’s goin’ to 
Texas shore enough, they say. That'll wear 
out soon and he'll be back here, like the 
prodigal son, eatin’ swine’s flesh with the 
rest of us.” 

Here he gave a knowing look at each of 
his auditors and received a significant blink 
in return. 

Just at this point Mark Bonamy himself 
came in to attend to some business with 
the sheriff’s deputy. 

“Good morning, Major,” he said, half- 
conscious at once that he had interrupted 
some conversation about himself. 

“Howdy, Mark? Goin’ to Texas, shore 
as shootin’, so they say ?” 

“Yes.” ‘This with some hesitation, as of 
a man who would fain make an avowal 
with reserve lest he should want to creep 
out of it. 


“Well, Mark,” here Lathers 


paused, 
placed his feet on the mantel-piece again 
and again performed the preliminary rite 
of expectoration, “I do say that they aint 
many folks that gives up more’n you do 
in goin’ away on a fool mission to con- 


vert the heathen. Now, Mark, it mayn’t be 
a bad move after all. Texas is a small 
republic, and you may come to be pres- 
ident there, like Joseph did in the land 
of Canaan. Hey? And Texas may be 
hitched on behind Uncle Sam’s steamboat 
some day as a sort of yawl. In which case 
look out for Mark Bonamy, United, States 
Senator. It’s better to be capt’in of a yawl 
than deck-hand on board the ‘General 
Pike.’ I don’t know whether you're such a 
fool after all. Joseph didn’t go down into 
Egypt for nothing. He had his eye on the 
corn,” 

Here Lathers winked at the deputy’s 
luminous nose, and then looked seriously 
at Bonamy. Somehow Mark, at this mo- 
ment, felt ashamed of his mission, and was 
quite willing to have Lathers impute to him 
interested designs rather than to appear to 
the eyes of that elevated moral philosopher 
aman who was somewhat disinterested and 
therefore a fool. The real chameleon is a 





sensitive vanity, prone to change color with 
every change of surrounding. 

Mark Bonamy was not yet a licensed 
preacher, nor even an exhorter, for his 
probation of six months had not expired. 
He exhorted in meeting by general consent, 
but as a layman. A glowing account of 
his abilities and of his missionary enthusi- 
asm had been sent to Bishop Hedding, 
who immediately booked him in his mind 
as suited to some dangerous and difficult 
role ; for Hedding looked on men as a chess- 
player does upon his pieces, he weighed 
well the difference between a knight and a 
rook, and especially between a piece with 
great powers and a mere pawn. The death 
of Dr. Martin Ruter had weakened the 
Texan mission. In Mark, as described to 
him, he saw a man of force who might in time 
prove of the utmost value tothe church in that 
new republic. So he wrote to Mark, asking 
if he would proceed in the autumn to Texas 
and take a place as second man on a cir- 
cuit of some five hundred miles around, with 
forty-seven preaching-places. The letter 
came at the right moment, for Bonamy had 
just returned from the great camp-meeting 
in Moore’s Woods, with all his religious en- 
thusiasm and missionary zeal at white heat. 
He had renewed for the tenth time in six 
months his solemn consecration of himself 
to some great work, had made a public and 
penitent confession of his backslidings, and 
resolved to grow cold no more. And of 
all his spiritual leaders none were wise 
enough to know and point out to him that 
this keying himself higher than his impulsive 
nature would bear, was one of his chief 
perils. Reactions were inevitable while he 
continued to be Mark Bonamy. 

But while he was thus, as Cartwright 
would have said, “under a shouting lati- 
tude,” there came the letter from the 
great bishop like the voice of God telling 
him to leave his father’s house, and to get 
him out into the wilderness to seek the lost 
sheep. Many a man gets committed to 
some high and heroic course in his best 
moment, often wondering afterward by 
what inspiration he was thus raised above 
himself. Happy is he whose opportunity 
of decision finds him at high-water mark. 
Happy, if he have stability enough to stand 
by his decision after it is made. 

Mark was not without debate and hesita- 
tion. He might even now have faltered 
but for two things. The influence of Roxy 
and of his father alike impelled him to ac- 
cept. As soon as the word came to Colonel 
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Bonamy that Mark had received such a 
letter, he did his best, unwittingly, to con- 
firm him in his purpose by threatening him 
again with disinheritance. It only needed 
to awaken the son’s combativeness to give 
his resolution strength and consistency. 
Even the religious devotion of a martyr 
may gain tone from inborn oppugnancy. 
Then there was the influence of Roxy. 
Her relation to Mark was only that of a 
confidential religious friend. He had had 
occasion to consult her rather frequently, 
sometimes when meeting her on the street, 
sometimes calling at her house. But how 
often does one have to remark that mere 
friendship between a young man and a 
young woman is quite impossible for any 
considerable time. There is no King Knud 
who can say to the tide of human affection, 
“thus far and no farther.” Mark’s love 
for Roxy had ceased to be Platonic—he 
was not quite Plato. But how should he 
even confess to himself that he loved Roxy. 
For loving Roxy and going on a mission to 
the Brazos River were quite inconsistent. 
A man was not supposed to want a wife to 
help him fight Indians, rattlesnakes, Mexi- 
can desperadoes and starvation. And to 


give up the mission for Roxy’s sake would 


have been to give up Roxy also. He knew 
dimly that it was only in the light of a self- 
sacrificing hero that she admired him. Per- 
haps he unconsciously recognized also that 
this admiration of him on her part had 
served to keep his purpose alive. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AFTER THE MEETING. 

On the Wednesday evening following 
Mark’s reception of his call to go to Texas 
and his talk with Lathers, he would fain see 
Roxy. It was the evening of the prayer- 
meeting, and if he had been prone to neglect 
it, he would have found Roxy nowhere else. 
But he had no inclination in his present 
state of feeling to go away from the 
meeting. 

The brethren had heard of the call to the 
mission, and most touching prayers were 
offered for his welfare and success. Mark 
himself prayed with deep and genuine 
pathos. Toward the last the minister 
called on Roxy to pray, and she who had 
been born full of the missionary spirit, who 
would have rejoiced to lay down her life 
for the lost sheep in the wilderness, who 
had been the source of most of Mark’s in- 
spiration, began to pray, not with her ac- 





customed directness and fervor, but with a 
faltering voice. Twonnet’s fortune-telling 
had awakened in Roxy a sense of the 
strength of her own feeling for Mark, and 
with this came a maidenly delicacy. She 
faltered, hesitated, picked her words, prayed 
in platitudes, until at last, after mentioning 
Mark only in the most general way, she 
proceeded to pray for those to whom he 
was sent. All the force of her strong nature 
found utterance in the cry of the lost, and 
when she ceased everybody was weeping. 
And when the brethren and sisters rose 
from their knees, the old schoolmaster in the 
amen corner started to sing: 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains ;’ 

and as everybody sang it with feeling, Mark 
felt ashamed that he should ever have 
thought of any other life than that of a mis- 
sionary. It were better to die of malarial 
fever among the rowdies and rattlesnakes 
of the Brazos River, than to live a thousand 
years in ease and plenty. And when at 
the close of the meeting the military notes 
of “Am I a Soldier of the Cross ?” resounded 
through the old meeting-house, Mark re- 
gretted that so much time would intervene 
before he could reach the field of battle. 

In this state of enthusiasm he walked 
home with Roxy. And this enthusiasm 
lifted him almost to the height of Roxy's 
perpetual exaltation. They talked of that 
in which they both were interested, and is 
it strange that they were drawn the one to 
the other by their community of feeling? 
Mark did not even now distrust himself; he 
did not once imagine that there was any 
difference between his flush of zeal, and the 
life-long glow of eager unselfishness and 
devoutness that was the very essence of the 
character of Roxy. He could not distinguish 
between himself—thin comet that he was, 
renewing his ever-waning heat, first by the 
fire of this sun and then by the radiance of 
that—and Roxy, the ever-burning fixed star 
whose fire of worship and charity was within 
herself. But taking himself at the estimate 
she put upon him, he rejoiced in having a 
friend worthy to sympathize with him, and 
when he parted with her, he pressed Roxy's 
hand and said: 

“Oh, Roxy! if you were only going with 
me! You make me brave. I am better 
when I am with you. Think of the good 
we might do together. Some day I shall 
come back for you if you’ll let me.” 

He held her hand in both of his, and 
he could feel her trembling. 
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His voice was full of pleading, and Roxy | 
was in a flutter of mingled admiration, | 
That this brave servant of | 
the Lord, taking his life in hand, casting | 
ambition, friends, and property behind him | 


pity, and love. 


should appeal to her! She dared not speak 
and she could not pray. In a moment 
Bonamy had kissed her hand. A maidenly 
recoil seized her, she withdrew her hand, 
opened the gate and ran up the walk be- 
tween the rows of pretty-by-nights and 
touch-me-nots. It was not until she stood 
in the door with her hand on the latch-string, 
that she turned toward her companion and 
said softly, in a voice suffused with emotion : 

“ Good-night, Mark!” 

And then she went into the house with 
her soul in chaos. Zeal, duty, and love, 
neither contended nor agreed. The scru- 
pulous girl could understand nothing, see 
nothing. Pitying thoughts of Whittaker 
strove with her thoughts of Mark. 

And that night she dreamed that she had 
set out to find the lost sheep that had left 
the ninety-and-nine and strayed in the wil- 
derness, and Mark had set out with her. 
But ever they became more and more sep- 
arated in the thorn-thickets of Texas, until 
at last Mark left her to travel on alone 
while he gave over the search. And the 
thickets grew higher and more dense, her 
feet were pierced with thorns, and her body 
exhausted with weariness. She saw panthers 
and catamounts and rattlesnakes and alliga- 
tors and indescribable creatures of terror 
about her; they hissed at her and rushed 
upon her, so that she shuddered as she pushed 
on and on through the dense brake, wondering 
whether the poor lost sheep were not already 
devoured. But at last she came upon the 
object of her search environed with wild 
beasts. Trembling with terror she broke 
through and laid hold on the far-wandering 
sheep,—the monsters fled before her and the 
impregnable fold all at once inclosed her 
and the lost one. Then she discovered that 
the lost whom she had saved, was, by some 
transformation, Mark himself. 


the trembling girl awoke. 
CHAPTER XVII. 
A REMONSTRANCE. 
AFTER her visit to the millinery and 


mantua-makery of Miss Moore, Mrs. Hanks 
debated with herself what to do. She 


could not consult Jemima, for Jemima be- | 


And even | 
while the Shepherd was commending her, | 





longed to the enemy. But upon debating 
various plans she resolved to see Roxy her- 
self. She was Roxy’s aunt, and the aunt 
ought to have some influence with the 
motherless niece, she reasoned. She was a 
little ashamed to go to Roxy now, it was 
so long since she had entered the old log- 
house which had sheltered her childhood 
in the days when wandering Indians still 
traversed at intervals the streets of the new 
village of Luzerne. But then she had been 
so busy with her own children, Roxy 
ought to make allowance for that. 

These explanations she made to Roxy 
when she made her call on the next day 
after the prayer-meeting. She couldn't 
come before. And then Roxy was so 
steady that she didn’t need looking after. 
It wasn’t every girl that could keep a house 
so clean and doso much for her father. All 
this talk troubled Roxy. She was simple- 
minded and direct, and the lurking sus- 
picion of ulterior purpose in her aunt’s words, 
and the consciousness of having something 
to conceal, disturbed her. 

“T understand, Roxy,” she said at last, 
“that you’ve had one or two beaus lately. 
Now you know that I’m in the place of a 
mother to you, and I hope you wont do 
anything about marrying without consulting 
me.” 

Roxy bent over her sewing and grew red 
in the face. Mrs. Hanks interpreted this 
flush of indignation as a blush. 

“TI suppose you are already engaged,” 
she said, with an air of offense. “1 don’t 
think you ought to treat your mother’s sister 
in that way. I was told that you were en- 
gaged to Mr. Whittaker. I must say I 
don’t think it the best you can do.” 

“T am not engaged to Mr. Whittaker or 
to anybody else,” said Roxy, giving way to 
her rising anger, and breaking her needle. 
“T wish people would mind their own 
business.” 

“ Well, Roxy, I must say that is not a 
nice way to treat me when I come to give 
you advice. If I can’t talk to you, who 
can?” 

Roxy’s sense of injury and neglect which 
she thought she had conquered by prayer 
all revived now, and she bit her lip. 

“T tell you plainly, Roxy, that if you 
marry Mr. Whittaker you'll get a cold 
Presbyterian that does not believe in real 
heart religion. They educate their min- 
isters without asking whether they have a 
real divine call or not. Some of them, I 
expect, are not soundly converted. And 
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you know how you'll suffer for the means of 
grace if you join the Presbyterians. They 
wont have any praying or speaking by 
women. They don’t have any class-meet- 
ings, and I don’t think they have that deep 
depth of godliness you know that we Meth- 
odists believein. And they don’tallowshout- 
ing or crying, and that’s a quenching of the 
spirit. So I say. For David says in the 
Psalms to shout and to cry aloud, and to 
make a joyful noise unto the Lord. Now, 
I do hope you wont marry a cold-blooded 
Presbyterian that believes in predestination 
and that a certain number was born to be 
damned. And little children, too, for the 
Confession of Faith says that children nota 
span long are in hell, and 4 

“ The Confession of Faith don’t say that,” 
said Roxy. 

“Oh! you’ve been reading it, have you. 
I didn’t know you’d gone so far. Now, I 
say that there’s some good Christians in the 
Presbyterian church, but a Methodist that 
leaves her own church to join the Presby- 
terians has generally backslid beforehand. 
And a girl that changes her religion to get 
a husband ws 

“Who said I meant to change my 
religion to get a husband?” Roxy was 
now fiercely angry. “ If you're going to talk 
that way, I will not stay and listen,” and 
the girl drew herself up proudly, but her 
sensitive conscience smote her in a moment 
for her anger, and she sat down again, 
irresolute. 

“Well, Roxy, you’ve got your father’s 
temper along with your mother’s religion. 
Though for that matter I think a temper’s 
a good thing. But when you've got a 
chance to marry such a Methodist as Mark 
Bonamy, now, I don’t see why you should 
take a poor Presbyterian preacher that 
hasn’t got a roof to cover hishead. Mark’Ill 
get over his mission soon. Missionary 
fever with young Christians is like wild oats 
with young sinners—it’s soon over. You 
can cool Mark down if youtry. Show him 
how much good he can do if he'll stay here 
and inherit his father’s wealth. But Mark ’ll 
get his share anyway. ‘The old man wont 
leave him out. And now, Roxy, you'll get 
over your freaks as I have got over mine, 
and if you miss your chance you'll be sorry 
for it. It isn’t every day a girl whose 
father’s a poor shoe-maker and who lives in 
a log- house, gets a man with a good farm and 
a brick house, and a chance of going to 
Congress or getting to be a bishop r 

“Oh! Aunt Henrietta, hush!” Roxy 





was on her feet now. “I’ve got nothing to 
do with Mr. Whittaker or Mark, and if | 
had, you’ve no business talking that way, 
If you don’t hush I'll say something 
awful.” 

“Well, I declare! For a girl as religious 
as you, that’s a pretty how-do-ye-do, aint it, 
now ?” 

Here Roxy left the room to keep herself 
from saying “something awful,” leaving 
Mrs. Henrietta Hanks to gather her cape 
about her shoulders, put on her sun-bonnet 
and depart with the comfortable feeling that 
she “had cleared her skirts anyhow.” The 
faithful discharge of a duty disagreeable to 
others maketh the heart of the nghteous to 
rejoice. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
GOSSIP AND GIGGLING. 


Miss Moore was a gossip of the good- 
natured kind. She never told anything for 
the sake of harming anybody. She was as 
innocent in her gossip as she was in her 
habit of plucking out her front hair with 
tweezers to make her forehead intellectual. 
The milliner’s shop in a village is in some 
sort a news-dépét. People bring hither 
their items of news and carry away what- 
ever has been left here by others. It is a 
fair exchange. ‘The milliner has the start of 
everybody else; for who should know so 
well as she whether Mrs. Greathouse will 
wear cherry ribbon or brown? Who knows 
the premonitory symptoms of a wedding so 
well as the skillful woman who trims the 
bonnet? And shall we condemn gossip? 
Only where it is thoughtless or malicious. 
For without the ventilating currents of gos- 
sip the village would be a stagnant pool. 
We are all gossips. The man who reads 
the daily paper may despise the “ tattle” of 
the town, but he devours the tattle of the 
reporter who gets his livelihood by gossip. 
Whether we talk about a big world or a 
little one, it is the gossip about others that 
saves us from becoming eremites in the 
wilderness of our own egotism. 

But did the red-bird that sang under 
Miss Moore’s window that morning ask 
whether his notes were a delight to any 
one’s ears? Or did he just whistle because 
whistling is a necessity of red-birdism? 
Miss Moore for her part did not ask whether 
her function was of use to the community 
or not. It was not her place to philosophize 
about gossips, but to gossip,—an employment 
in which she received the moral support of 
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the best citizens. And in a village the gen- 
eral consent of the best citizens is of more 
weight than the decalogue. 

But why should anything so clearly ben- 
eficial as gossip be carried on clandestinely ? 
Why is a bit of gossip told in a voice that 
has something sly and delightfully wicked 
about it? Is it that one enjoys copyrighted 
information, which one is not to tell,—or at 
most not with the name of the informant 
attached ? Or is it that one likes to fancy 
oneself doing something forbidden ? 

At any rate Miss Moore, having posses- 
sion of a bit of information which she knew 
would delight Mrs. Highbury, the wife of 
the principal ruling elder of Whittaker’s 
church, was perplexed to find a pretext for 
calling on Mrs. Highbury that she might 
not seem to have come on purpose to tell 
tales. Experienced gossip that she was, 
she could not get over the notion that her 
traffic in information was illicit. She might 
have called on Mrs. Highbury outright ; 
for there is no caste feeling in a village that 
proscribes the milliner. A woman was none 
the worse in the Hoosier Luzerne in 1841 
for the possession of that kind of skill which 
we calla trade. But Miss Moore, at last, 
remembered something that she wanted to 
ask Mrs. Highbury’s advice about, or at 
least she remembered something concerning 
which she contrived to make herself believe 
she wanted information or counsel. ‘So Miss 
Moore went up under the grape-vines that 
led to Mr. Highbury’s door, and then around 
over the stone-paved walk to the back-door, 
where the wide arbor shaded the broad 
pavement, in the middle of which stood 
the cistern with its hook in readiness for 
use. 

Miss Moore went in over the broad clean 
porch into the sitting-room and was received 
cordially ; for, besides her importance as a 
milliner, she was also a member ofthe Pres- 
byterian church, and in those days of polem- 
ical animosities a small and somewhat 
beleaguered denomination held closely to- 
gether. 

“T thought I’d run over, Mrs. Highbury, 
and ask you about the cape to your bonnet. 
How long do you think it ought to be?” 

Mrs. Highbury had a habit of leaving such 
things to the superior judgment of the milli- 
ner. For the milliner to throw the decision 
back on her, was like asking her to solve a 
problem in geometry. And so the plump, 
well-fed little lady sank down into her arm- 
chair and began rocking herself so energet- 
ically as to lift her feet off the floor at each 





tilt backward. Her mind was exhausting 
itself in thinking how impossible it was that 
she should ever decide what should be the 
length of a piece of rose-colored silk at the 
base of a scoop-shovel bonnet. 

“T declare to goodness, I don’t know, 
Miss Moore.” Here Mrs. Highbury opened 
her fan, and began to ply it and rock more 
vigorously and cheerfully than before. “ Did 
you see the one that lady from Cincinnati 
had on at church, on Sunday ?” 

Of course, Miss Moore had noted every 
bonnet in the church. She was not such a 
heathen as not to make the most of her 
“Sabbath and sanctuary privileges.” But 
she did not reply to Mrs. Highbury’s ques- 
tion. For here was the opportunity she 
had sought. It was a dangerous leap from 
the cape of a straw bonnet in church to. the 
parson’s love affair, but there might not 
come a better opportunity. 

“Yes; but now you speak of church, re- 
minds me. Did you notice any change in 
Mr. Whittaker’s appearance on Sunday ?” 

“No, I didn’t. Why?” 

Miss Moore felt her superiority now. 

“ Did you think he had the look of a man 
just engaged to be married 7” 

“You don’t tell me Mr. Whittaker’s going 
to be married,” cried the stout little lady, 
forgetting to rock and allowing the toes of 
her shoes to rest on the floor. 

“Well; I don’t say anything about it. 
I’ve heard something of the kind.” 

“Who to, for goodness gracious’ sake ?” 

“Well, that’s a delicate question, espe- 
cially in view of my peculiar circumstances ; 
I suppose I oughtn’t to say anything.” 

Miss Moore was human, and she knew 
that so long as she had a secret which curi- 
ous Mrs. Highbury did not know, that lady 
was her humble servant. 

“Yes; but you must tell me,” pleaded 
Mrs. Highbury. “ Mr. Whittaker ought not 
to marry without consulting the session. 
And if he consults the session I will know, 
I suppose. You can’t keep secrets between 
man and wife.” 

“ Very likely. But you know with me it’s a 
sort of a family secret. Not exactly a family 
secret ” here Miss Moore tittered and 
stammered. “ Well, you know, I didn’t mean 
to let my own secrets out, but I suppose 
everybody knows. I never did see such a 
hornble town for gossip as this is. They 
wont let anybody’s private affairs alone.” 
Here Miss Moore’s face reddened, and she 
smothered a girlish giggle. 

Mrs. Highbury suddenly leaned forward 
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so as to bring her heels on the floor and 
began to fan herself again. 

“Why, Rachel Moore, what ’ve your 
family affairs got to do with Mr. Whittaker’s 
marrying. Is he going to marry you? 
You're too old,—I mean you're already en- 
gaged to Mr. Adams, they say. What do 
you mean? Don’t be so mysterious, or 
folks ’Il think you've lost your senses.” 

“T believe I have,” said Miss Moore, and 
then she burst into another fit of laughing, 
while the aristocratic little dumpling rocked 
away again for dear life. Rocking was her 
‘substitute for thinking. 

Miss Moore’s habitual propriety and grav- 
ity soon came to her rescue, and she attempted 
to explain to Mrs. Highbury that by “ family 
secret” she meant to allude—che—he—to 
the  family—che-he—with which she was 
to become the—the—che—he—he,—or rather 
that Mr. Whittaker was not going to 
che-—he—marry her,—but that it was some- 
body else who was going to be a che-he- 
he-he,—that is, he was going che-he- 
he—-he-he. 

Poor Mrs. Highbury did not know whether 
to laugh or get angry, and, being in doubt, 
she took a middle course—she rocked her- 
self. Her round face had a perplexed and 
injured look, as she waited for Miss Moore 
to explain herself. 

“TI do believe that I 
he,” said Miss Moore. 

“TI know you are, Rachel. Why can’t 
you control yourself and tell a straight story. 
Who is Mr. Whittaker going to marry; you, or 
your mother? You say it’s in your family.” 


am che—he—he— 


“My mother! Oh! che-he-he. 
my mother, but my che—he-he.” 

“Your che-he-he! What 
mean ?” 

“ Not my che-he mother, but my daugh 
ter, che—he-he.” ’ 

“Your daughter! Why, Miss Moore, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“T don’t mean my che-he daughter, but 
my che—he-he-he-hoo !” 

By this time, little fat Mrs. Highbury was 
also laughing convulsively and screaming 
between her fits of laughter. 

“ What is—what is che-he, what is your 
che-he-he ?” 

“ My che-he—my che-he step-daughter, 
that is to be.” 

Mrs. Highbury grew sober and began to 
wipe her eyes. 

“You don’t mean Roxy Adams ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

Mrs. Highbury shut her pretty mouth 
tight. She didn’t know whether she ap- 
proved or disapproved of Roxy Adams. 
How could she tell what she thought until 
she heard Mr. Highbury’s opinion. For 
Mrs. Highbury’s réle was that of echo. It 
might be that Roxy Adams would make a 
good Presbyterian. It might be that she 
would corrupt the church. She would wait 
until her husband spoke. Then she would 
give him back his own opinions with empha- 
sis, and tell her friends that she had “ told 
Mr. Highbury so.” People were certain that 
the little Mrs. H. had great influence with 
the big Mr. H. ‘Turned him round her 
little finger. 


Not 


do you 





(To be continued.) 


WASHINGTON’S 


The only daughter of Augustine Wash- 
ington and his wife Mary Ball who lived to 
see her brother the leader and ruler of a new 
nation, is spoken of in the family record as 
“ Betty,” and not Elizabeth, as some modern 
writers have called her. Betty she calls 
herself in all of her letters, and “ From Mrs. 
Betty Lewis,” is General Washington’s in- 
dorsement of the epistles addressed to him. 
There is therefore no foundation for suppos- 
ing this a mere pet name or diminutive for 
Elizabeth. She married Colonel Fielding 
Lewis, who had left his childhood’s home— 
Warner Hall, in Gloucester County, Virginia 


ONLY, SISTER. 


| —when quite young, to settle in Fredericks- 
burg, then considered so remote from the 
center of civilization that his friends pre- 
dicted he would be scalped by the Indians. 

Mrs. Lewis’s only daughter married a Mr. 
Carter, of Virginia. Her sons were Fielding, 
George Washington, Howell, Robert and 


Lawrence. Lawrence married the beautiful 
“Nelly Custis,” daughter of John Parke 
Custis, Mrs. Washington’s son by her first 
marriage. Robert was his uncle’s favorite, 
and held the position of private secretary to 





the General, with the title of Major, until 
| his marriage, when he had to resign; for 
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Washington, while President, refused this re- 
sponsible office to married men. Although 
Robert had to give up his post of honor in 
the presidential mansion, he continued to act 
as his uncle’s agent, collecting his rents, 
finding tenants for his farms and attending 
to various matters of business for him, until 
the day of his death. In the war of 1812, 
Robert was captain of an artillery company. 
In 1821 he was elected Mayor of Fredericks- 
burg, and was holding that position when 
his friend La Fayette paid his last visit to 
the United States. He invited La Fayette 
to visit Fredericksburg, which he did, and 
Captain Lewis made the speech of welcome 
at the public reception. George Washing- 
ton Lewis, the second son of Mrs. Betty 
Lewis, served as aide-de-camp to Washing- 
ton during the revolutionary war. Fielding 
and Howell, the other sons, never held any 
public office. 

I now copy, verbatim, some of the quaint 
letters from Mrs. Lewis to her distinguished 
brother : 

“ September 24th 1793 

My DEAR BrRoTHER: The sickness in my family 
has Prevented my Writing sooner my daughter 
Carter has been extremely ill but is at this time 
better and myself owing to great fatigue am scarcely 
able to attend them, Harriot wishes to know what 
time it will be convenient for you to send for her, 


was it convenient for me to keep her I know of none | 


that I would sooner have to live with me but my 
Income is so small and few servants that I cannot 
afford it I am Obliged to Buy everything that I Eat 
with the addishon of sope Candles, &c., in short the 
most trifling things made use of in the House, and 
my Income so small that I find it a hard matter to 
live and keep out of debt it is a Confinement to me 
as I have only two Horses to my Carriage that I can- 
not go to visit at any distance as I have two grand 
Children living with me that I am obliged to carry 
with me— 

I shall be glad to hear from you by the first stage 
as I intend as soon as my daughter Carter leaves 
this to go up the Country if this Place continues so 
sickly—The family all Join me in love to you and 
my sister Washington I am Dear Brother, your 
aff ‘ct Sister, Betty Lewis.” 


The “ Harriot” alluded to in this letter 
(so abundantly provided with capitals, and 
so destitute of commas and periods), I find 
from one of earlier date, was Harriet Parke, 
a niece of Mrs. Washington by her first 
marriage. She was doubtless an orphan, 
for Mrs. Lewis expresses herself as willing 
to take charge of her, at her brother’s re- 
quest, if he will keep her well provided with 


“clothing, shoes, &c.” of which she was 





then sadly in want, and not allow her to be 
too great an expense to her hostess. 

It is evident from a second letter, written 
a few months later, that Harriet remained 
with Mrs. Lewis, in spite of her allusions to 
her poverty—though we cannot discover 
that any provision was made to increase her 
income. That the old lady had no idea of 
voluntarily resigning Aer slaves, is apparent 
from the following letter to the good brother 
to whom she goes for advice and comfort 
in all her troubles: 

“ FEBRUARY 3rd 1794 

My Dear BROTHER your letter of the 3th of 
this month with your kind Present to Harriot came 
safe to hand she values it more as it comes from 
Philadelphia and Expects it is more fashonable— 
things in this Town is scarce and very dear she 
seems truly sensable of the many favors receiv’d 
and sayes that she will make it her hole study to 
deserve them, I can assure you she is truly deserv- 
ing of the favours receiv’d, I am not acquainted 
with any One who takes more cear of there things 
and turns them to greater advantage. 

My Dear Brother I wish you to give Howell 
some advice how to Proceed in regard to two Ne- 
groes that Run a way from me a few days before 
Christmas two of the Principal hands on the Plan- 
tation I expect their intension is to get to Philadel- 
phia as they have a thought in geting there thay 
will be free, the hole Crop I made the last year was 
thirty Barrils of Corn and a Hundred and tenn 
Bushels of Wheat, if I am so unfortunate as not to 
get them again, I have no Chance to make anything 
the insuing year, 

I am Joined by the girls in 
wishes for you all, 


Love and good 


Betty Lewis.” 

I do not know whether or not Mrs. Lewis 
obtained her runaway negroes; but the 
presumption is that she did, for her loss is 
not again alluded to when writing of her 
poverty; and although Washington libe- 
rated his slaves at his death, it is very cer- 
tain that he considered them lawful property, 
otherwise one of such strict moral integrity 
would never have kept them in bondage 
during his life-time. He doubtless felt, what 
all good masters in the South ever felt in 
regard to their servants, anxious lest they 
should fall into the hands of unkind owners, 
and families be separated in the division of 
a large estate. 

Mrs. Lewis’s constant reference to Harriet 
Parke interests us in that very natural young 
lady, who liked “ fashonable ” clothes, and 
could not go to a “birth-night ball without 
a new dress ;” her old ones being considered 
by his devoted sister too shabby for a rela- 
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tive of Washington; and we read the account 
of her matrimonial intentions in the follow- 
ing with pleasure and curiosity. The object 
of her choice must have been an uncommonly 
fine young man to draw forth such praise 
from an old lady, who thought “ Harriot” so 
superior to most of her sex—poor Harriet, 
whose entire dependence upon her aunt’s 
generous husband made her anxious about 
her wedding dress. Mrs. Lewis, now in 
her sixty-fourth year, spells worse than ever 
in the last letter. I copy: 


“JULY §th, 1796. 

My Dear BRoTHER I receiv’d your Letters 
of 26th and 29th of June, the day after I wrote to 
you I was attack with the ague and fever which has 
lasted ever since I had never been clear of a fever 
since, I Expected your comeing threw Baltemore 
that you would ascertain Mr. Parkes fortune thoe 
I beleive he would not tell anything fals on the 
Occation, Harriot’s Brother Wrote her a letter from 
Baltemore and likewise one to Mr. Parks congrat- 
ulateing them on there Intended Union which he 
sayes he makes no dout will be a very happy one, 
Lawrence was here at the time that Mr. Parks firs 
spoke to Harriot on the subject and I beg’d of him 
to make all the inquire he could but never hard 
from him untill the letter I have mention’d here 
and concluded from that he had Inquired and was 
well Pleas’d, when Mr. Parks ask’d my consent I 
told him I had nothing to say to it that you ware 
the Person to be appli’d to, I have never concern’d 
myself with it I think Harriot is Old Enougf now 
to make choice for her self, and if thay are not 
happy I believe it will be her one falt, he bars the 
Best caracter of any young Person that I know, 

I now my Dear Brother have to thank you for 
your good intention of sending me a mule if you 
had any to spear, but had no write to Expect you 
to Disfirnish your self, 

I am mutch obliged to you for your invitasion to 
Mount Vernon but it is utterly out of my Power to 
get up, I believe I wrote to you last fall that I had 
but two old Horses and in Tenn [word left out] 
from that my stable was broken open and the best of 
them carri’d of and from that day to this I have not 
har’d a word of him that was the forth charriot 
Hors that I lost in Fredericks you may Believe I 
had no great Parsiallity for the Place, Harriot is 
Better and is gone to the forth of July in Town but 
I think she looks badly. 

My Love to you and my Sister Washington con- 
cludes me your 

Affectionate sister 
Betty Lewis. 

P.S.—I fear you will hardly make out this as I 
have a violent Headake and a horrid caugh—I 
believe Harriot is distressed to know how she is to 
be Provided with things for a Weding Dress.” 


This was probably the aged sister's last 
letter to her brother; for she entered into 





—— 


rest early in March, 1797. Her portrait, 
taken in her youth, represents her as a tall, 
handsome woman, with brown hair and eyes 
—her head held proudly erect and her ful] 
lips firmly, almost haughtily compressed, as 
if she had just issued some positive com- 
mand to her army of tall sons. The con- 
trast between her appearance and her 
husband’s is very striking. Colonel Fielding 
Lewis has a placid, gentle face, not lacking 
character and firmness, but the index of 
a calm and even temper, and a warm- 
hearted, affectionate disposition. He died 
of consumption during the revolutionary 
war; but in spite of his feeble health, had 
managed to render some service to his coun- 
try; for, when too weak to ride on horse- 
back, he drove in his chariot to the Court 
House to make a speech calling for recruits 
for the army—a speech that, it is said, in- 
duced many to volunteer. 

Mrs. Lewis often repeated to her children 
and grandchildren, the following story of her 
husband’s patriotism, and her own insubor- 
dination during the war for independence. 
Hearing of the destruction of the cargo of 
tea at Boston, Colonel Lewis immediately 
confiscated all that could be found in his 
house; and knowing his wife’s fondness for her 
favorite beverage, locked it up carefully in 
his own desk, to keep her out of the way of 
temptation. Time rolled on, and the war 
seemed likely ‘to last indefinitely. Mrs. 
Lewis grew tired of her privations. There 
was fea to be had, if nothing else in the 
shape of a table luxury could be found in 
the house, and a cup of it she was deter- 
mined to have, and besides, to drink it 
sociably with a friend. She managed soon, 
by strategy, to obtain her husband’s keys 
without his knowledge, helped herself to tea, 
and sending off for a lady friend to share her 
stolen treasure, the two enjoyed a charming 
evening together in Mrs. Lewis’s private 
sanctum, drinking deep draughts of the 
fragrant tea, which seemed only to have im- 
proved with age. They fancied themselves 
quite safe from the wrath of the guardian of 
the family honor, but Colonel Lewis no 
sooner had occasion to go to his desk, than 
he noticed the decrease in the quantity of 
tea, and at once suspected the thief. Sternly 
he rebuked his wife’s weakness, asking her 
how the sister of the commander-in-chief of 
the army could partake with pleasure of 
anything that had come from hated England 
bearing the stamp of a tyrannical govern- 
ment, from whose yoke they were even then 
struggling so desperately to rid themselves. 
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Mrs. Lewis meekly confessed her fault, 
pleading, child-like, that she “‘ wanted it so 
much,” and then promised not to offend again. 

It would not be just to close this brief 
sketch of one of the fairest matrons of the 
past century, without paying a tribute of 
praise to her many virtues. Like her 
«Sister Washington,” who preferred the 
quict of Mount Vernon to the stately re- 
ceptions and levees of the republican 
court, she loved her peaceful country 
home, and never sought to share the 
homage paid her brother and his wife in 
the presidential mansion. Her whole life 
was devoted to the care of her children and 
grandchildren, and to the management of 
her estate after her husband’s death. That 


she was greatly beloved by Washington is 
evident from the regular correspondence 
kept up between them, and from his fond- 
ness for her children, especially Robert, who 
seems to have been a greater favorite even 
than George, who was named for him. 


I subjoin a hitherto unprinted letter, 
written by Washington to his nephew, Rob- 
ert Lewis (son of the subject of this sketch), 
in which the general expresses his opinion 
of slavery. ‘This letter was written four 
months before the death of Washington: 


“ MouNT VERNON, 17th Aug’t, 1799. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 7th instant came 
duly to hand, but being received with many other let 
ters, it was laid by and entirely forgotten until I came 
across it yesterday again. Mr. Ariss’s draught 
on Mr. James Russell for £42 pounds shall be 
presented to him, but if he is indisposed to pay it, or 
wants time to do it, he has a good pretext for delay, 
as you have sent it without your Endorsement, al- 
though made payable to you—Of the facts related 
in the enclosed letter, relative to the loss of his crop 
by the Hessian fly, I know nothing—If it should 
appear to you evident that Kercheval has used his 
true endeavour to raise the means to discharge his 
Rent and is deprived thereof by an Act of Providence, 
I am willing, however illy I can afford to do it, to 
make some reasonable abatement therefrom, of w’ch 
you, frem enquiry, will be the best judge—lIt is de- 
monstratively clear, that on this estate [Mount Ver- 
non], I have more working negroes by a full moi- 
ety, than can be employed to any advantage in the 
farming system; and I shall never turn Planter 
To sell the overplus I cannot, because I 
am principled against this kind of traffic in the 
human species—To hire them out is almost as bad, 
because they could not be disposed of in families to 
any advantage, and to disperse the families I have 
an aversion—What then is tobe done? Something 
must or I shall be ruined; for all the money (in ad- 


thereon. 





dition to what I raise by crops and rents) that have 
been received for Land sold within the last four 
years, to the amount of Fifty thousand dollars, has 
scarcely been able to keep me afloat. 

Under these circumstances, and a thorough con- 
viction that half the workers I keep on this Estate, 
would render me a greater ne¢é profit than I now 
derive from the whole, has made me resolve, if it 
can be accomplished, to settle Plantations on some 
of my other lands—But where ?—without going to 
the Western Country, I am unable as yet to decide ; 
as the /east if not all the lands I have on the East 
of the Alliganies are under Leases or some’ kind of 
incumbrance or another—But as you can give me 
correct information relative to this matter I now 
early apply for it. 

What then is the State of Kerchevals lot and the 
others adjoining? Are they under Leases? If not 
is the Land good? and how many hands would it 
work to advantage? Have I any other good Land 
in Berkley that could be obtained on reasonable 
terms ?—Is that small tract above the Warm Springs 
engaged for the ensuing year ?—How much cleared 
land is there on it ?—and what kind of buildings ?— 
How many hands could be usefully employed 
thereon ? 

Information on these points, and any others rela- 
tive thereto, would be acceptable to me. 

The drought has been so excessive on this Estate 
that I have made no Oats—and if it continue a few 
days longer, shall make no Corn—I have cut little 
or no Grass; and my Meadows at this time are as 
bare as the pavement—of consequence no second 
Crop can be expected—These things will compel 
me, I expect, to reduce the mouths that feed on the 
Hay—I havetwoor three young Jacks (besides young 
Royal Gift) and several she-Asses that I would 
dispose of—Would Fauquier, or where else, be a 
good place to dispose of them ? 

I am glad to hear that your bro: Lawrence is so 
much amended as your letter indicates—whether it 
be from Sulphur applications or other causes: but 
if Doctr Baynham, under whose hands he was, was 
unable to effect a radical cure, I should not place 
much confidence in Voss’s Spring, as the disorder 
must be deep rooted. 

Your Aunt unites with me in best wishes for 
Mrs. Lewis, yourself and family, and 

I am Dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend and 
Affectionate Uncle 
G WASHINGTON 


P S—Since writing the foregoing, Mr. Anderson 
informed me that he saw you in Alexandria yesterday, 
and that you told him you were to be in Winchester 
on Monday or Tuesday next: being desirous that 
this letter should get to your hand as early as pos- 
sible and especially while you were over the Ridge, I 
have put it under cover to Mr. Bush of Winchester 
with a request that if you should not be there to 
send it by Post to Fauquier Court House. 

Mr. RoBert Lewis,” 
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LITTLE SIGRID, 
A BALLAD. 


LITTLE SicRiD, fresh and rosy, was a bonny maid indeed, 
Like a blossom fair and fragile, peeping from the dewy mead. 


Little Sigrid, fresh and rosy, stood before her father bold ; 

Blue her eyes were as the heavens, bright her hair like marigold: 
“ Father dear, ‘tis drear and lonely for a maid as fair as I, 
Here, unsought by gallant wooers, as a maid to live and die. 


“Saddle then thy fleetest chargers, whether good or ill betide, 

For a twelvemonth I must leave thee, and in haste to court will ride.” 
So they saddled steed and palfrey; glad in heart young Sigrid rode 

By her merry train attended to the gallant king’s abode. 

“ Little Sigrid,” so the king spake, “here by Christ the White I swear, 
Never yet mine eyes have rested on a maid so wondrous fair.” 

Little Sigrid, laughing gayly at the young king as he swore, 

Blushed the while a deeper crimson than she e’er had blushed before. 
Flushed with joy each day ascended from the sea and westward waned, 
And in little Sigrid’s bosom happiness and gladness reigned ; 

For she rode with knights and ladies to the chase at peep of morn, 
While the merry woods resounded with the blare of fife and horn. 

And the night was bright with splendor, music, dance and feast and play, 
Like a golden trail that follows in the wake of parting day. 

Quoth the king to little Sigrid —hot was he with wine and glee: 

“TI do love thee, little Signd; thou must e’er abide with me.” 


And the foolish little Sigrid to the king made answer so: 
“T’ll abide with thee and love thee, share thy joy and share thy woe.” 


“And the day,” the gay king whispered, “that to thee I break my troth, 
May’st thou claim my soul, my life-blood, to appease God’s nghteous wrath.” 


And long days, from eastward rising, sank in blood beneath the west, 
And the maid, once merry-hearted, bore a secret ‘neath her breast. 
“Hast not heard the merry tidings—how the king, whom weal betide, 
Rode abroad through seven kingdoms, rode abroad to seek a bride ?— 
“ How in baking and in brewing they more malt and meal have spent, 
Than from Michaelmas to Christmas well might feed a continent ?” 
Sigrid heard the merry tidings; with a tearless, dimmed amaze 

She beheld the young bride coming, saw the halls with lights ablaze, 
And with hurried steps and breathless to the river-bank she sped, 
Leaped into the silent billows, closing dumbly o’er her head. 

Winter blew his icy breath and silvered all the earth with frost: 
Spring arose warm-cheeked and blushing, followed by his flowery host, 
And Sir Halfred, Sigrid’s brother, straight bestrode his charger gray,— 
Harp in hand, wild ditties singing, rode he to the court away. 

Far and wide renowned that harp was for its strength and rich design; 
It was wrought with strange devices from the earth and air and brine. 
But the seventh night the weary charger at the river’s side 

Stumbled and the harp fell moaning down upon the darkling tide. 





LITTLE SIGRID. 


And the soul of little Sigrid, wandering homeless, seeking rest, * 
Slipped into its hollow chamber, hiding in its sounding breast. 


But Sir Halfred clasped it fiercely, and its tone rose on the breeze 
Like the voice of one that vainly would his wakeful woe appease. 
And the king with court assembled, heard the weird lamenting tone 
“Summon swift that goodly harper to the threshold of my throne.” 


[hen they summoned young Sir Halfred, fair to see and tall was he, 
\s he stood with head uplifted in that gallant company. 


And he touched the harp with cunning; gently rose its tuneful breath. 
But the. king sat mute and shivered, and his cheeks were pale as death 
Halfred smote the harp with fervor, wildly rang its wail of grief— 

On his throne the young king quivered,—quivered like an aspen leaf. 

As the third time o’er the metal with a wary touch he sped 

Snapt each string with loud resounding—on his throne the king lay dead. 
Through the courtiers’ ranks a shuddering, terror-haunted whisper stole : 
“It is little Sigrid coming back to claim his faithless soul.” 


“It is a very prevalent superstition in Norway and in many other countries, that the soul continues to 
haunt the place where the body rests, unless it is buried in consecrated ground. 
VoL. XV.—35. 
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Ir is with great satisfaction that I see that 
a number of writers of merit in America have 


published important studies on the history | 


of ceramic art, taking as a basis for their 
observations my collection at present on 
exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York. I have thought it better 
not to speak of the schools about which 
there has been the most talk, but intend to 
gossip a bit concerning the last period of 
majolica,—the period of the Abruzzi. 

A visit that I recently made to the inter- 
esting artistic exposition of Naples affords 
occasion for what I am going to say; for 
there a wise provision had been made of a 
retrospective section intended to show the 
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BORDER: CUPIDS AND FLOWES 


P. (LIBORIO GRUE PINXIT). 

near Amalfi; the bust of Pietro delle Vigne 
and that of medizval Capua which adorned 
the arch of Frederic II. in that city; the 
columns of Casteldelmonte; the parchments 
decorated in imitation from the celebrated 
abbeys of La Cava and Montecassino, as 
well as the works of Neapolitan masters 
from Colantonio del Fiore to the painters 
of the seventeenth century. The art of the 
Neapolitan provinces was completely rep- 


| resented, and the majolica of the Abruzzi 


development of art in the southern prov- | 


inces of Italy. 

This retrospective department, which is 
now closed, embraces twenty-three rooms 
without counting those intended for private 
collections. 
ductions of the most ancient frescoes of the 
catacombs and early churches; the bust of 
Sigelgaita Rufolo from the dome of Ravello 


| Abruzzi. 


In these one can admire repro- | 


together with the porcelains of Naples and 
Capodimonte occupied fifteen rooms. 

The articles comprised between the num- 
bers 328 and 338 of my collection * exhibited 
at the Metropolitan Museum come from the 
workshops of Castelli, province of Teramo, 
They form examples of the last 
products of the history of faience in Italy, 
about which something has been written in 
Italy and elsewhere, but in a very confusing 


* With one exception, these pieces are all repro- 
duced in the accompanying engravings, with titles 
from Signor Castellani’s catalogue. —EDITOR. 








way. ‘The pieces of faience from the Abruzzi, 
going for the most part into France and 
England, were at first attributed to Naples, 


BORDER: CUPIDS AND FLOWERS. 
(CARLANTONIO GRUE ) 


1. —LANDSCAPE, 
NGED WITH GOLD, 


and at that time the belief obtained that 
Castelli was one of the suburbs of that city, 
while, in fact, it was separated from it by 
tarec provinces. 
he traveler who comes from Ancona, 
while following the coast of the Adriatic, 
enters the southern provinces after having 
crossed, close to their mouths, the Tronto, 
the Vibrata, and the Tordino; there he 
comes at once upon the valley of the Vo- 
no, Whose bed is at this day occupied. for 
most part by green and tufted woods. 
the summits of the surrounding hills, 
h probably at that day were covered 
with oaks and chestnuts, stood in its pride 
the town of Atri, the Hadria of the Piceni, 
a spot which contends, according to the 
erudite of the land, with the Venetian 
Hadria for the honor of giving a name to 
the sea which washes its coasts. At the 
back of this picture the scene is one of 
great variety ; behind an infinite number of 
levels and undulations arises the majestic 
amphitheater of the Apennines, and from 
the center of the highest crags springs like a 
giant the Gran Sasso d’ Italia, a peak cut 
clear down into the bosom of a deep valley. 
There run in tumultuous waves the cold 
waters of the Mavona and other torrents 
formed by the perpetual snow, all of them 
finally joining the river Vomano. Between 
two of these torrents, the Rio and the Leo- 
magna, sits the little town of Castelli, which, 
almost in ruins, looks like an abandoned 
swallow’s-nest, so devoid is it of vegetation 
on account of the banks of gravel and sand 
Which support it. 
\t the beginning of 
approach to Castelli was by a road that 
followed the outer circumference of the city, 
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this century the | 
dressers of the Signory with vessels painted 
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and by the small gates on the seaward side. 
At the present day the entrance is difficult ; 
the violence of the torrents has continually 
cast down enormous blocks of stone. In 
1834 the Church di San Pietro fell in ruins, 
and with it disappeared the tombs where 
the remains of those illustrious citizens were 
preserved who rendered the name of Castelli 
celebrated in the world. 

In spite of her state of desolation, known 
to the government, but in no wise relieved 


BORDER: CUPIDS AMON 
(CARLANTONIO GRUE.) 


SMALL DISH,—SUMMER. 

AND MASKS 
by it, Castelli still possesses inhabitants de- 
sirous of preserving the old traditions; her 
majolica, painted in the very same doffeghe 
where worked the famous masters, is 
sought for in the markets of Dalmatia and 
the Italian provinces. When the art of the 
majolica of the Abruzzi was at its apogee 
it was a fine sight to witness the return from 
the fair of Sinigaglia of the ceramic artists, 
their broad girdles full of gold. ‘That pros- 
perity continued up to the year 1820, when it 
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DISH.—JUSTICE 
MASKS 


SMALL 
was still the custom to deck the tables and 


in the style adopted by Gesualdo Fuina. 
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This painter, to whose pencil we owe the 
beautiful perfume vase of my collection 
(see engraving on page 517) donned the 
simple costume of the peasant and himself 
carried to the market the coffee-cups which 
he had decorated with flowers and human 
figures, in imitation of the porcelain ware 
of Naples. One day he went to Aquila, the 
capital of the Abruzzi, and asked to be ad- 
mitted to an audience with the Marquis 
Dragonetti, who at that time held one of 
the highest places under the government. 
While the lackeys were repulsing Gesualdo 
in a rude and coarse manner, the illustrious 


PLATE.—POLYPHEMUS THROWING STONES AT 
INSCRIPTION : 

nobleman came out of his house, recognized 
him, embraced him with words of apology, 
and begged him to share his repast. 
Castelli old men still exist who can remem- 
ber the painter, Gesualdo Fuina. ‘They tell 
how, when they were very young, they saw 


ACIS AND GALATEA, 
POLIFEMO—L., G. P. 


At | 


him shut himself up in a room on the | 


ground floor, into which he allowed no | 
| works of the Caracci, whose famous designs 


one, not even his children, to enter, for- fear 
the secrets of his art might be revealed. 
“ Ceramists detest ceramists,” is an ancient 
Greek proverb which found a wonderful 
confirmation in Fuina, and it is all the more 
to be regretted because, had he founded a 


THE MAJOLICA OF CASTELLI. 


school, he would have had a double title to 
the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. 

According to a monograph on th 
of the art of majolica in the Abruzzi, pub. 
lished by my friend Professor Felice Bar 
nabei (“ Nuova Antologia,” August, 1876), 
I understand that the most ancient mony. 
ment of this art consists in a painting after 
the Faéntine style executed at Castelli in 
1551,by Master Orazio Pompei. He was the 
first of that galaxy of artists, many in num- 
ber, among whom the Grues were illustrious, 
and in whose biography all the history of 
the ceramics of Castelli lies condensed. 


Origin 


BORDER OF CUPIDS AND FLOWERS. 


Francisco, son of Marco Truo (a family 
name transformed afterward into that of 
Grue), was born in the year 1618. He 
freed the art from the servile imitation of 
the manner of the schools of Northern 
Italy, and founded a new style carried to 
the highest perfection by Carlantonio his 
son. His inspiration was drawn from the 


| in the Farnese Palace at Rome he frequently 


repeated, and excelled chiefly in landscape, 
reproducing with admirable delicacy the 
etchings of Mariette, and adding to them out- 
lines and high-lights of gold. Pieces done 





THE 


OFUMIERA VASE.—DECORATED WITH MEDALLIONS 
: The sacrifice of Isaac (here shown); Jesus found by his 
Samson rending the lion; the Samaritan, —with sixteen others, 
red and profane. Particularly fine are the medallions of the cov- 
mes of the Eighteenth Century. Work of Gesualdo Fuina. 


by his hand were eagerly sought. Among 
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serving the needs of his Holiness the 
deceased Pope Clement XI. and His 
Catholic Majesty the Emperor of Blessed 
Memory, besides other Princes of 
Europe.” 

Having married Hippolyta Pompei, he 
had by her Francescantonio (6 March, 
1686), and Anastasio (31 August, 1691). 
hese children, having lost their mother, 
were confided to the care of Orsola Virgilii, 
whom Carlantonio took for a second wife. 
From this marriage were born Aurelio 
(1699) and Liborio (1702). ‘This last is 
the author of two plates in my collection 
representing the giant Polyphemus, after the 
pictures of Caracci in the Farnese Palace. 
Having a large family, the father wished to 
make a priest of Francescantonio and teach 
his other sons to follow his profession. The 
eldest resisted his father’s desire for a long 
time, but at last he was compelled to yield, 
and having donned the ecclesiastical dress, 
was shut up in the seminary of Pennes. 
Having finished his Latin studies, which 
were of great assistance to him, and being 
wearied one fine day of religious life, he 
resolved to run away, and went to the 
house of one of his relatives to hide. Hav- 


great 


| ing been discovered by his father, he was 


sent to finish his theological studies at 
Elscoli; but when the time came for pro- 
nouncing the monastic vows he begged so 
hard and so effectually that he obtained 
permission to study medicine at Teramo, 


the documents in the lawsuit which took | under the direction of Antonio Tattoni. At 


place among his sons in regard to 
his will, and on which the cele- 
brated lawyer Vargas Macciucca 
pronounced a verdict at Naples, 
in 172g, there was one paper, still 
preserved in the archives of the 
Grue family at Atri, in which it is 
said : 

“Carlantonio was so excellent 
and unique a workman in the art 
of painting vessels of earthenware, 
that perhaps,—and without a per- 
haps,—there was never his equal in 
the past, nor ever will be in the 
future. ‘The pecuniary value of his 
work is revealed by the instrument 
drawn by the brothers in the law- 
suit; for they give as the price of 
four cups and saucers due to the 
pencil of their father, twenty-four 
ducats, according to folio 16. 

_ “The riches accumulated by him 
in his profession were exceedingly 
great, having had the honor of 


PLATE.—ALLEGORICAL FIGURE; 


A WOMAN EMBRACING A WHITE 


UNICORN. (LIBORIO GRUE.) 








PLATE.—VENUS AND ANCHISES, WITH Cl 


the end of a year he abandoned medicine, 
went to Naples to study law, and afterward 
to Rome to perfect himself in canonical 
law. Later on we find him at Urbino under 
pretext of taking his degree at the univer- 


CUP.—LANDSCAPE. (CARLANTONIO GRUE.) 


sity, but really with the purpose of adding 
to his knowledge in the ceramic art. Hav- 
ing been proclaimed a doctor of philosophy 
and theology, he returned to Castelli in 
1706. Somewhat later he moved to Bussi, a 
little district in the province of Aquila, with 
the intention of opening a factory of majol- 
ica ware and improving the local manufact- 
ures, which, after his departure, began once 
more to produce the common pottery which 
they fabricate to this day. He resided at 
Bussi from 1713 to 1715, and made while 
there certain paintings which at present 
are very rare and exceedingly prized. 
On account of the troubles that agitated 
his native region he returned to Castelli in 


1716. 


Of what happened then I cannot ' 





PID IN VICINITY (CARMINE GENTILE.) 


tell more than what is related by the Chev- 
alier S. Chambini, who reconstructed its 
history with the aid of the original docu- 
ments used by him for his biography of the 
painter : 

“Of all the feudal lords, that one who 
plunged Castelli into the greatest depths of 
woe was the Marquis Don Paolo Mendozza. 
In 1706 he wished to increase the taxes, 
but his vassals appealed to the viceroy and 
got a judgment in their favor. Mendozza, 
furious at the result, punished the principal 
authors of the complaints made to the vice 


CUP.—A YOUNG SHEPHERDESS TENDING HER FLOCK 
(CARLANTONIO GRUE.) 


roy with prison and exile, and as if that were 
not sufficient to appease his wrath, he sent 
to Pietra Camela, another district under his 
lordship, to recruit forces in order to pillage 


and sack Castelli. These vile mercena- 
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ries, commanded by two famous brigands, 
Ottavio Cappella and Carmine Magliocco, 
were vigorously repulsed and crushed by 
the townsfolk of Castelli, who, having come 
together at the mournful tolling of the 
tocsin, accomplished prodigies of valor and 
heroism.” 

In this skirmish the captain of the people 
of Castelli was our painter-ceramist, Fran- 
cescantomio Grue, 

lhe Marquis Mendozza instituted a severe 
tribunal in order to discover who were the 
ringleaders of the revolt, and fifty-four citizens 
were compromised. Among them Fran- 
cescantonio Grue, recognized as the chief 
culprit, was put in chains and sent to the 
prison of La Vicaria in Naples. There he 
remained ten years, and employed that 
time partly in designing, partly in etching, 
and often in expressing his scorn in satirical 
poems. 

When Carlantonio died in 1723, his son 
Francescantonio was still in prison at Naples. 
Hardly had he regained his freedom when 
he set to work in Naples itself, and probably 
he never would have returned to Castelli if 
he had not been recalled by important busi- 


SMALL DISH.--ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 
BORDER: FLOWERS AND CUPIDS. TINGED WITH GOLD. 
(CARLANTONIO GRUE.) 


ness. So, in 1735, he made the return voy- 
age to the Abruzzi, with the intention of 
returning to Naples as soon as possible, in 
order to be employed in the new factory 
which the new king wished to establish 
there. But his desire was not fulfilled. He 
never left his native town again, but died 
there on the 24th of August, 1746. 

Carmine Gentile followed the school 
of Carlantonio Grue. He merits a place 
of honor among the painters of Castelli. 
His eldest son Giacomo Gentile died very 
young, and his youngest son Bernardino 
did not support the reputation of his father. 
One may say that the art of their country 
died with these artists and their families. 

Saverio Grue, his son, who had accom- 
panied him from Naples to the Abruzzi, 
returned to the capital of the kingdom 
in which he was born, and where he 
could make more money in the new porce- 
lain industry of Capodimonte, the manu- 
facture of which was founded and supported 
at the expense of the royal house. A little 
while after, these porcelains became the 
fashionable taste of the period, and took 
the place of majolica ware. 


SMALL DISH.—ALLEGORICAL FIGURE 
INSCRIPTION | MANSVETVDO, 
(CARLANTONIO GRUE.) 


PEACE. 


A KEEN wind gleams, and all the ground 

Is bare and chapped with bitter cold; 

The ruts are iron; fish are found 

In ice encased as in a mold; 

Now frozen hill-tops ache with pain, 

And shudders tremble down each shy 

Deep rootlet burrowing in the plain: 
Now mark the sky! 


She softly pulls a downy veil 

Before her clear Medusa face ; 

This, falling slow, abroad doth trail 

Across the wold a feathery trace 

Beneath whose folds the moaning earth 

Asleep him stretches dreamily,— 

Forgot both pain and summer’s mirth : 
Soothed by the sky. 
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In the French Republic, second year, 
About the first of May, 
(It was Germinal, they say) 
A wedding party went on their way 
Under the newly budded trees 
In the Garden of the Tuileries, 
That was crowded far and near; 
And old, and young, 
They chatted, and sung, 
For the wind was mild, and the weather was 
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This newly wedded groom and bride 

Strolled slowly homeward side by side, 

He holding her reticule and fan, 

And counting himself a happy man, 

She thinking herself a happy wife, 

And Buddal the brightest season of life. 

Oh, she was fair in her long white dress 
Of silk, or satin—who cares which now ? 
With her yellow curls low down on her brow, 
Under her flowing bridal veil, 
That made her look just a trifle pale,— 
Pure as the rose-bud in her breast,— 
(Ah, little bird, to have such a nest !) 

A picture of perfect loveliness! 


What do you think of your Aucassin, 
O beautiful Nicolette ? 
He is brave without, and good within, 
And he will never forget! 
Life is rosy with him to-day, 
As he struts along with your big bouquet, 
And his jaunty hat—no cockade there! 
(Does he think of the 13th Vendimaire ? 
No, he lives, so he was away, 
Or was of in the Rue St. Honoré!) 
Do you guess what songs are singing within 
The half-turned head of your Aucassin ? 
Hearken, and you will hear 
In your inner ear: 
“ Ma mie, 
Ma douce amie, 
Réponds & mes amours. 
Fideéle 
A cette belle 
Je l’ aimerai toujours.” 


What do you think of your Nicolette, 
O Citoyen Aucassin ? 
Without, a coy rose-bud coquette, 
She’s as chaste as a lily within! 
The sprays above her are not so sweet, 
Nor the day so debonair, 
As she with her delicate, noiseless feet 
Tripping from stair to stair. 
You lucky fellow, you have on your arm 
A loving, confiding, perfect charm! 
“ Tra-la/ tra-la/” her light heart goes 
As she trips and skips on the tip of her toes. 
Her slippers were made by Bourdon: her hair 
Was dressed by Léonard—/%ste/ Why do you smile ? 
I know his style, 
And, as Buffon says, the style is the man, 
The Citoyenne’s is @ da FPersane. 
Do you know what pretty chansonette 
Runs through the head of your Nicolette ? 
“Je le veux ; car Cest la raison 
Que je sois maitre en ma maison.” 
(That elderly person looking this way 
Wrote that vieille ronde gauloise—Beaumarchais ; 
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He is lifting his hat. “ Merci, M’sieu.”) 
Such is the song she is singing to you: 
But deeper down, where her feelings are, 
She is crooning the dirge of the queen of Navarre, 
(See that she does it never!) 
“Je n'ay plus ny pere, ny mére, 
Ny seur, ny frere.” 
Here she sighs, 
And looks in your eyes, 
And hopes you will love her forever! 


What do you think of the happy pair, 
O saucy, pert Dorine? 

You only think that you are fair, 

And you know you love to be seen. 

You have no heart, but plenty of art, 

And you flatter yourself that you are smart— 
Don’t be so quick, 

It is my vile English—* Zu est chic /” 

You are wearing a love of a hat, Dorine, 
And what dainty satin shoes! 

Whose miniature is that, Dorine, 

On your little white neck ? 
Do you run at his beck? 

But remember you still have something to lose; 

She heeds me not—she is lost, not won, 

And is singing a song of Villon: 

“ Dictes moy, ou ne en quel pays 
Est Flora la belle Romaine, 
Archipiada, ne Thais 
Qui fut sa cousine germaine ?” 
HE SINGS. 
“Malbrough sen va-t-en guerre, 
Mironton, mironton mirontaine ; 
Malbrough sen va-t-en guerre, 
Ne sait quand reviendra,” 
And Nicolette hummed the refrain, 
And Dorine went “ 7Z¥a-/a-/a.” 
(HIS FRIEND WARNS HIM.) 

“What are you doing, and why so gay, 
Georges Cadoudal? A word in your ear. 
Barras and Carnot have seen you here, 

Mon cher camarade at Savenay ! 

O General Cadoudal, fly with your wife, 

Madame, beseech him to save his life! 

I warn you, ami, have nothing to “ 

With Pichegru ; 

For he is as rash as you are beave, 

Or you will fall in the Place de Gréve, 

Riddled with bullets!” “We'll change the strain,” 

Said Cadoudal, “with a new refrain: 

‘ Général Cadoudal est mort, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
Général Cadoudal est mort, 
Est mort et enterré.” 
“ Fi donc,” Dorine said. “ Mais i est fort.” 
—And he was, on that terrible day. 
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THere is but one Limeburgh, and the 
Macintyres are its prophets. Gazetteer- 
makers will tell you that Limeburgh is a 
post-village — 2,000 inhabitants — in Penn- 
sylvania; but the inhabitants know that the 
world outside is a very narrow rim indeed— 
a mere saucer, that holds the cup of which 
they are the precious contents. After you 
have lived there awhile, you begin to feel 
that the creation of man, the flood, the 
signing of the Declaration, were all prepara- 
tory events, decreed by Providence with an 
eye to the Limeburghers. 

“The town was founded in the dim ages 
of American antiquity (when calashes were 
worn, and estates were tomahawk claims) by 
a Macintyre and a Macintosh. They inter- 
married; they have apparently lived and 
gone on intermarrying ever since. The first 
pair who built a house on the limestone hill 
were Scotch-Irish,—sandy-skinned, hawk- 
faced, highly genteel people. You may find 
them duplicated now in every one of the 
village shops or houses,—a hook-nosed, pale- 
eyed folk. A certain kind of gentility and 
a certain kind of piety have reproduced 
themselves from generation to generation, 
in the habits and manners of the villagers. 
Strangers, coming within these cast-iron 
limits, always report, at first, that they have 
found a most refined and godly community, 
but they presently complain of a torpor of 
brain, as if the air had been breathed too 
often, and go away as fast as they can. 

On this Sunday morning, Limeburgh re- 
paired, with its customary inexorable pur- 
pose, to meeting, in spite of a rising storm. 
The streets were full of icy puddles, and a 
fierce wind was blowing down the gorge, 
but the long procession paced sedately as 
usual down the road to where the square 
meeting-house glared a bright yellow among 
the shivering black trees. A dry fine snow 
was falling and lay on the top ridges of the 
stubble. The slope of meadow from the 
road to the woods was a sheet of even white- 
hess, as the snow had begun before dawn. 

Under a dead pine-tree which stood in 
the meadow about a hundred feet from the 
road, there lay a queer oblong heap, quite 


| 








The Rev. John Knapp, the young minis- 
ter from Coketown, was in Limeburgh that 
day, and he, too, caught a glimpse of it, 
and, like the boys, had half a mind to jump 
the fence and to pull it out. But he was 
with Judge Macintyre’s wife and daughters, 
and could not go. Miss Susy’s rose-colored 
plumes blew airily across his shoulder. A 
strange thing happened to him just then. 
Looking beyond the plumes at the unsightly 
lump, he saw the melancholy bare woods, 
the stormy sky, and on, farther and farther, 
the broad, solitary mountains stretching to 
the horizon. He was a man easily im- 
pressed by sights or sounds. The vastness 
and dreariness about him suddenly belittled 
himself and hisidle, joking talk. He walked 
on in silence. Dreadful forces which he 
did not understand were present at work 
about him and pressed him down. Was 
this Nature, or was it God? He felt him- 
self suddenly to be weak and small. To 
think how awful a thing it was to stand up 
on this earth,—alive, or to lie down in it,— 
dead! For a moment, with this electric 
flash of reality upon him, he thought he 
must cry out to these people, tell them that 
Death was close at hand,—Death and God. 

But he held his tongue and paced into 
the little meeting-house, and when he was 
in the pulpit read the weekly notices. What 
else could he do? But he did not join in 
the routine prayer and the routine hymn. 
It seemed such surface work to him; this 
life or death, or whatever it was that had 
touched him without, was terrible and actual. 
Meanwhile, the heap lay motionless under 
the pine-tree, slowly whitening—whitening. 

The stoves heat the church comfortably. 
The elders are all out to-day,—the judge 
and the two store-keepers, and the grocer, 
with the rank and file between; tall, lean 
men in baggy trowsers, and high beaver 
hats, which they set in a row outside of the 
pew doors. ‘Their wives wear their black 
silks, lately altered to suit the new fashion 
which Mrs. Judge Macintyre has brought 
on. They eye each other slightly as they 


| seat themselves, and lean over to whisper, 


covered by snow, except for a tuft of foxy- | 


looking cloth or fur which thrust itself out. 
People glanced curiously at it as they went 
by, but the Sabbath was no time for idle 
curiosity. ‘The boys looked at it, resolving 
to play hookey to-night and root it out. 


“ Ah, a stormy Sabbath never keeps you at 
home!” or that “the doctor is sure of full 
pews on a bad day,” and then, sure of an 
approving Heaven and a polonaise shirred 
precisely as if it had been done in New 
York, settle themselves complacently to hear 
the sermon. 
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No danger of new, distracting doctrines 
there! Joshua Mackintosh, D. D., is not 
the man to admit the revolutionary ideas 


which are creeping into so many churches | 
nowadays. He takes for his theme “ that | 


lax, weak sentimentalism which under the 
name of charity finds a good word to say, 
even for the heathen, and shakes hands with 
the devil before it fights him.” ‘The matrons 
exchange significant, solemn glances. Every- 


body knows who the doctor means. Young | 


Knapp, who has the mission church among 
the coal-diggers at Coketown, is in the pul- 
pit with him. No doubt he would like to 
get up and defend the undignified talks 
which he calls sermons, and his club 
coffee-room, where singing and reading the 
newspapers and playing back-gammon go 
on every night. He is ready enough with 
his tongue! It is well known that the 
young man fellowships with the Methodist 
parson and the Papist priest at the other 
end of the county,—has had them both at 
his club to talk to the men. 

But John Knapp, who 1s a ourly, ruddy 
fellow, does not defend himself; he only 
grows red, and looks as if he wanted to 
laugh. Some of the young girls listen 


indignantly to the doctor’s attack; they 
toss their heads contemptuously. TZhey 
know how noble are Mr. Knapp’s efforts! 
Is he not sacrificing his talents, his health, 
life itself, to these wretched miners? Why, 
his salary was less than he could earn 


as a shop clerk! Susy Macintyre’s eyes 
filled with tears as she looked at him. She 
was an heiress in her own right. If she 
could only give over to him the six thousand 
dollars which Uncle Bob left her, for the 
service of the Lord! Suppose he never 
asked her to marry him? What did it 
matter for her? He would be happy. She 
sobbed a little behind her lace veil. 

“ Let us consider, now,” said the doctor, 
“the fundamental doctrine of adoption.” 

When he was on this safe ground the 
congregation relaxed; the sexton threw 
fresh wood in the stove; the elders nod- 
ded; their wives summed up the coming 
jobs of soap-boiling or candle-making, or 


thoughtfully lived over again the mild | 


dissipation of Wednesday last, when the 
Mite Society met at Mrs. Judge Macintyre’s. 
Her canned oysters (fried) were certainly 


unapproachable. So was the hostess, for | 


that matter. Nothing but the fact that she 
was a Macintyre could justify such pride in 
a church member. She had snubbed Mr. 
Knapp, pointedly; it was quite clear she 








——— 


did not approve of the match for Susan. 
When he missed Bessy Corbitt, she had 
told him: “ Miss Corbitt comes to my house 
as a sempstress, not as a guest. She is not 
in Society.” 

It never had occurred before to them or 
to anybody to think of Bessy as a semp. 
stress. She had always been a personage, 
child as she was, in the village, which their 
own daughters were not. They glanced 
askance now to the pew under the window 
where she sat in her damp water-proof and 
faded felt hat. Elizabeth really ought not 
to expect to be in society, Mrs. Macin 
tyre was right. 

Young Mr. Knapp in the pulpit, frown- 
ing over his folded arms and crossed legs, 
was apparently following the doctor’s argu- 
ment. But he was busy with another argu- 
ment which racks the brain of every hot- 
blooded, affectionate young fellow, whether 
he be layman, preacher, or priest. 

How could he bring her into his life ? 

He glanced furtively now and then down 
into the church. There were Susy’s damp 
blue eyes always turned pensively up to his, 
and the rosy plumes waving about the baby 
face. The young man shrugged his broad 
shoulders. Her blue eyes and soft cheeks, 
and yielding laughs and _ yielding sighs, 
affected him with a smothering sense of 
flabbiness and discomfort. “A woman 
ought to be something else than a warm 
poultice!” he said to himself, angrily. 

His furtive glances passed over her to the 
pew by the window where sat an erect little 
figure in a patched water-proof, a knot of 
cherry-colored ribbon at her throat. Eliza- 
beth was looking out, watching the snow 
beat against the window. What a wonderful 
courage and youth was in the child’s face! 
Whenever she led the hymn, too, he noticed 
with what spirit the people followed, the old 
women seeming to grow happier as they 
sang. It was not the sweetness of her voice 
that moved them, but the youth and joy 
in it that would not be quiet. “ What it 
is to be young!” they would say as they 
shut their hymn-books and looked at her. 

The longer John Knapp looked at her, 
the more he felt what it was to be young. 
If they two could go out hand in hand into 


| the world—go out to-day—leave these 
| miserable complications in Coketown and 


Limeburgh behind them! How he could 
work for her—the soft palm in his, the eager 
face making a light about him. He moved 
uneasily in the pulpit. The doctor, clinch- 
ing his argument, little guessed what hot 
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fervors thrilled the young brother beside 


—_ 


"But what folly it was! Knapp’s strong 
mother-wit was always ready to throw wet 
chills on his fervors. He knew the facts 
of the case. If he married, and took his 
wife out into the world, he could earn 
enough at any kind of work to live like 
other men; but he had resolutely, two years 
ago, given himself to work for God among 
the miners; and he believed he had already 
been of use. He would not draw back 
fom it. No, not even for Elizabeth. 
Knapp was by no means the ideal priest. 
He was like other young fellows, used to be 
a good judge of wine, was a good judge of 
cigars still, liked his own way, and was 
sharp enough in proving his own way to be 
right. But God had been an actual power 
in his life. When he gave up his college 
plans to work for Him, he had been sincere, 
as sincere as now in his love for Elizabeth. 

Out of his salary he barely paid his board 
at the Coketown tavern, where he ate at the 
table with the coal-diggers and slept in a 
bare closet 8x10. In two years he had 
not been able to buy himself a new coat. 
Sometimes the Board did not pay his salary 
for months, and then he was no better off 
than a pauper living on the charity of the 
tavern-keeper. How could he clothe and 
feed Elizabeth and her mother on nothing ? 
Absolutely nothing? Facts were facts. 

If he threw up this work, he could marry 
in a month. 

But no, he would not throw it up! The 
doctor was finishing the services with a 
fluent supplication for the heathen, the 
Jews, etc. John did not hear a word. 
His head was buried in his hands. “God 
help me!” he said. He would make this 
sacrifice now, and it should be for life. No 
more walks with Elizabeth home down 
through the gorge, where they talked or 
kept silent as the mood sujted them. There 
never was anybody whose moods kept pace 
with his own, as did that little girl’s. Thank 
God, she cared nothing for him! It would 
cost her nothing if he never came near her 
again. And he never would. At that, Mr. 
Knapp looked down at her with a sudden 
ill-temper breaking in on his high passion 
of resolve. 

The congregation was dismissed. Some 
friends stopped Elizabeth in the aisle. What 
nght had she to be so light-hearted? Her 
face sparkled when she spoke. She carried 
herself with a delicate grace that did not befit 
a gisl who could not know where to-morrow’s 
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meals would come from. Did she forget how 
miserably poor she was? Only last week she 
had told him that she could get no more 
work in Limeburgh, this winter. Was she 
marching on to starvation, laughing? A 
poor sempstress with a helpless mother and 
a drunken father, wandering, God knows 
where, in the world—nobody had harder lines 
than Bessy ; she ought to have been pale and 
haggard, miserably conscious of her old cloak 
and damp hat; yet there she was, ready to 
laugh with everybody, holding a sort of court. 
Everybody stopped to speak to her, as usual, 
though they glanced askance at Mrs. Mac- 
intyre; yet still there was a certain peculiar 
deference in their manner. Elizabeth was 
different from them, and they always had 
known it. 

People did not leave the meeting-house. 
It was the custom on stormy days, to give 
but an hour’s intermission between the ser- 
vices. Nobody went home. A Sabbatical 
luncheon was eaten decorously in the base- 
ment, and then the afternoon sermon was 
preached. 

Mrs. Macintyre rose like a pillar of black 
velvet and silk before Mr. Knapp as he 
came down the pulpit stairs. 

“The clergymen always lunch with us,” 
she said, graciously. 

Susy’s pleading blue eyes were lifted to 
his, the rosy plumes floated up into his face. 
What did it matter? He was done with 
her forever. Why not take the best that 
was left? He smiled down on Susy, but 
his eyes followed an erect little head in the 
crowd, covered with bright brown hair and 
an old felt hat. One day a curl of the hair 
had blown loose, and he had touched it. 

He stopped, dropped Susy’s arm, and 
pushed through the crowd. 

Elizabeth held out her hand. 

“T was waiting for you,” she said, simply. 

Susy passed them with her pretty chin in 
the air. She talked in the lecture-room of 
“low-bred coquetry.” But Elizabeth was 
no coquette. She was the most direct of 
human beings. 

“T have something to tell you,” she said 
before them all to Mr. Knapp, “as soon as 
we are alone.” 

“ Some fresh trouble ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt shall all come right, Elizabeth. 
make it come right.” 

“ Your will is strong enough, but 

“ But what ?” 

“This is a matter of money. Do you 
see that man? Yonder, by the door.” 


Ill 


” 
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“ That snuffy, scoundrelly looking fellow ? | 


I observed him during the sermon. What 
right has he to watch you as he does ?” 
She did not reply at once; the congrega- 


tion had passed down the stairs to the base- | 
| gerin the delicate lines of the face before 


ment, and there came up a mild cackle of 
jokes, and odor of cheese and pumpkin-pie. 
The stranger was left alone with them in 


the church ; he lingered, glanced sharply at | 


Mr. Knapp, and then went down to join the 
others. 

Bessy took up a package from her pew. 

“Shall we go down? This is my lunch. 
Are you as horribly hungry as I ?” 

“Yes. But I know a better place than 
that smothering basement.” He ran up 
the steps to the choir loft. 
avoid her—to turn his back on her forever. 
He had forgotten that now, and was quite 
red with triumph at his little maneuver, by 


which he had secured an hour alone with her. | 


The little gallery was warm, carpeted ; 
there were cushioned chairs here and there. 
Elizabeth brought two of them close to the 
window, and another between them for a 
table. 

“ Oh, how cozy it is!” she cried, flushing 
like a child when it is pleased. 

“ But the man?” 

“ Never mind the man, now.” 

She opened her package; made a great 
show of setting the table. There were a 


handful of dried cherries, and some little | 


white biscuits which he had told her a year 
ago he liked. 

“You thought I would eat lunch with you 
to-day, Bessy ?” 

“Yes;” and then seeing that he had a 
biscuit in his hand, she grew suddenly hot 
and silent. 

“ Mother is very fond of these little cakes,” 
she said, hastily. “I left her table beside 
the fire, and her tea and ‘ Jay’s Devotions’ on 
it, so she is just as happy as we are. I am 
reading ‘ Vanity Fair’ to her now. 
hopes for the best for Becky. 
after I thought she was asleep, she said, 


‘She’ll make an excellent housekeeper, at | 
Mother | 


any rate, take my word, Bessy.’ 
would not say anything worse of the devil 
himself than—‘ poor fellow !’” 

“Then you have time to read ?” 

“ All the time,” with a laugh and a shrug. 

“ No work ?” 

“None at all. But we have plenty of 
bread and milk, and do you mean to say 
that Dobbin and Rawdon are not better diet 
than turkey or beef?” she asked, biting a 
biscuit with a critical air 





He had meant to | 





She | 
Last night, | 





“She is her mother’s daughter, and wij 
see only the best side of the devil, or the 
devil's luck,” thought Mr. Knapp. But he 
fancied, in spite of the laughing eyes, that 
he could see traces of actual want and hun. 


him. He sat moodily silent. 

“ What has this man to do with you, Eliz. 
abeth ?” he said abruptly. 

“ It's a miserable business, but there mus, 
be some way out of it. He holds a mon. 
gage for three thousand on the house, and 
will foreclose and sell it next week.” 

“* Next week ? Impossible! The law in 
Pennsylvania is altogether in favor of the ten- 
ant; there must be a delay of months ——” 

“Oh, this matter has been going on for 
a year. I said nothing about it. What was 
the use? I could not raise the money.” 

“ Three thousand dollars ?” , 

“Yes. Take some cherries.” 


He turned on her impatiently. Yet she 


had not been contented to starve in idleness: 
the nipped cold fingers that held out the 
cherries were hard and scarred with work. 
“ T want no cherries. Do you understand 
that you will be homeless in a few days?” 
“No, I do not understand it. 
have no place to go, Mr. Knapp. 


Why, we 

I could 
find work as a servant, but mother is help- 
less, as you know. Thcre would be no 
place for her but the alms-house.” 

“ Well?” 

“She must stay in her own house. She 
was born there. Her father gave it to her. 
The debt on it is for—for liquor. Do you 
think the Lord will let her be turned out 
in her old age to die, that her home may 
go for liquor? No, never!” 

“ How will the Lord satisfy the mort- 
gage ?” was on Knapp’s tongue, but he did 
not say it. He had as much faith as most 
men, but he hardly expected his Maker to 
interfere in sheriff’s sales and tavern-keepers’ 
bills. ‘ Do you know any way of satisfying 
the mortgage ?” he amended his question. 

“None at all. I have done all I could 
this year. There seems to be a sort of 
prejudice against me in town lately.” She 
stopped, coughed, her eyes filled slowly. 
“So I think ” but even to him she did 
not say what she thought, that the Lord had 


| taken her trouble out of her hands into His 
| own. 


“ What, Bessy ?” 

“Oh, I know it will all come might. 
Mother will not be driven out of her old 
home. And now, don’t let us be miserable 
any more,” with a quick change into her 
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ysual tones. “ She knows nothing about it, 
and she is having her cup of tea now, and 
js just as happy as can be. And it is so 
warm and snug here, and " 

“There is no reason why we should not 
be happy too? os 

“No.” She poured the last of the cher- 
ries into his hand with a beaming little nod, 
and settled herself comfortably in her chair 
to watch the storm. Mr. Knapp looked 
out over her shoulder. The snow fell stead- 
ily, heaping itself to the farthest horizon, 
white and still. He felt in it that great, 
inexplicable calm with which it has quieted 


so many miserable souls since the world | 


began. But he soon turned to Elizabeth. 
There was a latent joy in the girl’s face, 
ready to kindle ina moment. Mr. Knapp 
tried to be critical about her. It was her 
young blood that made her always so 
obstinately happy and good-humored. It 
was the volatile foolishness of youth. In 
time she would learn that Then he 
found himself watching how the warm 
blood tinged her neck under the dark rings 
of hair. From where he stood he could see 
the breath come and go in the slow motion 
of her throat and full bosom. She moved 


suddenly, and the hand, chapped and worn 
by hard work, almost touched his own. 


He caught it passionately, leaning over 
her shoulder. ‘ 

“ There is no reason why we should not 
be happy together. And we will be, so help 
me God! You shall come to me, Bessy.” 

She started to her feet, scared. 

“To you? What do you mean?” 

“T mean that you shall marry me this 
week. I'll force things to come right. 
I'm tired of seeing you starve while you 
trust in the Lord and I work for the souls 
of the miners. It is my duty to care for you. 
The miners must find some other apostle.” 

He tore off the shabby glove, held the 
thin hand to his lips, his breast. Elizabeth 
watched him, half frightened. 

“Marry you? Then you 

“Love you, Elizabeth ? Oh, surely you 
saw that long ago!” 

“T—I hoped so.” 
warmed, bent toward him. 
umphantly. 


» 


The shy little figure, 
He laughed tri- 


“There never was anybody so down- | 


right! Hoped so?” He drew her to his 
breast, but she stood suddenly back. 

“One minute! I have no breath!” 

They stood silent. The snow beat sharply 
on the windows; in the steeple overhead 
they could hear the flutter of the pigeons. 








“ T see how it is,” she said at last. “I am 
a temptation of the devil to you. You shall 
not give your work up for me.” 

“It is my first work to take care of the 
woman that I love. I can have no better.” 

“You said nothing of your love for me 
until you were driven to it by dreadful pity. 
You offer yourself in place of the alms-house.” 

“You talk absurdly. Like a woman,” 
angrily. “Elizabeth 2 

‘“*No, don’t touch me! TI’ll not hear a 
word. You shall go on your way and 1 shall 
go on mine, and God will take care of us.” 

“T will marry you this week.” 

He wrenched her hand and left her. The 
sexton, coming up to stir the fires, saw Miss 
Corbitt alone in the gallery, and the minister 
going out of the door into the driving storm. 
He plowed down through the snow, his 
soul raging within him. Was he to leave 
this girl to starve ? Was he to throw up his 
work? Or what did it matter? Was there 
any one above that dead gray sky who 
cared what he did? In old times men 
fought for their love, or were burned at the 
stake for God. Easy enough to do that. 
But to have soul and life barred in by lack 
of money—of dollars and cents! A liquor- 
bill was to drive him and this girl this way 
and that on the roads to death and hell. 
He did not believe God had anything to do 
with the matter. How could he have any 
connection with these nagging difficulties 
which drove him mad,—the price of board, 
or the size of his own wretched salary ? 

Down in the basement, too, money-mat- 
ters were discussed, in solemn whispers, out 
of deference to the day,—God having, of 
course, nothing to do with these affairs. 
He belonged to the doctor’s sermon, to the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 

The stranger had shared Mrs. Macintyre’s 
pie and cake. 

“ Mr. Watterson, my dear,” the judge had 
said, presenting him. Likely to be a neigh- 
bor. Thinks of moving to Limeburgh and 
of—of purchasing the Corbitt property.” 

“Ah? Weshall be glad to have neighbors 
there whom we can visit,” replied Mrs. 
Judge, bowing loftily, and cutting the pie. 
“ The Corbitts are—well, unrefined.” 

“Old man regular bummer, ” munched 
Mr. Watterson, with his pie. “ Everybody 
in our county knows old Corbitt. Hung 
around the tavern for years. It was from 
Stiles, the tavern-keeper, I bought my claim 
on this property, in fact.” 

Mrs. Macintyre shortly after whispered 
to Susy, and in five minutes all the women 
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knew that the Corbitts had sold their house 
for a good round sum. Bessy had been one 
of their own kin, in her water-proof and 
patched shoes, but all her faults came to view 
in the light of her new prosperity. 

“Why, I thought they were in actual 
need !” cried Miss Driggs. “I gave the old 
lady a cap, last week, and I meant to throw 
many a job in Bessy’s way.” 

“Oh, that girl has other notions in her 
head than sewing,” said Mrs. Macintyre. 
“She actually has detained young Knapp 
all this time upstairs for a flirtation. Upon 
the Sabbath day! In the very church loft! 
Her manner is grossly forward—considering 
her social position.” 

“ Now, old Corbitt,” said Watterson con- 
fidentially to the judge,“ come originally from 
our township. Hezn’t been seen for three 
years. The old Corbitt property was con- 
siderable. There wur one patch, about seven 
acre of it, stood in his name until about that 
time, three years ago. It was said as he'd 
sold it. Know ef that’s so, Jedge?” 

“T believe it is. He disposed of it to a 
party in this town. Drank the money. He 
drank all he had—horses, cows, stock xs 

“Yes, he had a big swallow, sure. D’ye 
know what he got, now, for that patch?” 
with a keen glance over his pie, for he had 
heard the judge was the purchaser of it. 

‘Small sum, sir, hill-land, not even pastur- 
age. Itis most time for service.” He had no 
mind to open out his business affairs to Watter- 
son, least of all this matter of Corbitt’s patch. 

He had bought it of the old man at five 
dollars the acre. After a year, finding how 
worthless the land was, he had met Corbitt 
half drunk one day, just after he had sold his 
last cow, and persuaded him to buy it back 
for the money he had in his pocket. 
Corbitt never had any deed made, however, 
and the land still stood in the judge’s name. 
He suspected that Watterson knew of the 
transaction and meant to jeer at him for his 
stupidity in bargaining. 

“T ought to have realized the vally I 
gave, at least, but it’s none of Watterson’s 
business, any how,” thought the judge as 
he stood at the foot of the stairs, motioning 
the flock to ascend. He made a big, 
ponderous figure-head for the church, oppos- 
ing to strangers an aggressive display of 
well-laundried linen, and glossy broadcloth ; 
later than these, came into notice his bald 
head, heavy horse-like jaws, and small eyes 
which might have belonged to the head of 
an Ox or pig,—any animal with honest inten- 
tions but limited intellect. 
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Watterson, to his annoyance, stuck to him 
mumbling in an undertone as the grave 
matrons and giggling girls defiled past him, 

“ Now, I heerd it was a Job Macintyre 
who bought that property? I thought it 
might be you, Jedge ?” 

“ Property? I'd hardly give such a name 
to a half-dozen acres of gravelly hill-side. 
We'll go up to meeting now, Mr. Watterson,” 

“T hoped it was you, an’ that’ you'd 
want to sell. But you're not likely to do 
that now, eh ?” chuckling. : 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Haven’t youheerd ? Plimsoll’s derricks 
are on that hill-side; Ae struck ile a month 
ago. They’re pumpin’ thousands of gallons 
a day, a stone’s throw from that gravelly 
patch you bought. For it was you bought 
it, Jedge, eh? There’s been a good deal 
of speckilation about it down our way, and 
the talk goes that it stands in your name.” 

“Yes. Itstands in my name yet,” gulped 
the Judge as they went up the stairs. 

“ You haint pairted with it, then ?” catch- 
ing his sleeve. But they had reached the 
upper room, and the judge strode up the 
carpeted aisle and dropped heavily into his 
seat. His florid face was oddly changed 
and his dull eyes stared vacantly at the 
doctor through the whole sermon. Sudden 
fortunes were outside of the order of life 
of Limeburghers. They saved their pen- 
nies or dollars in tea-pots, or clock-tops, 
until they could cautiously invest them. 
But that a Limeburgher should in any 
way reach great wealth, and that Lime- 
burgher old Corbitt, took the judge’s breath. 
The old drunkard rich, fat, dressed in stylish 
broadcloth and high hat, was his first clear 
idea; and that was absurd enough. Then 
he began to reckon his probable wealth. 

“Tf there’s a well that'll yield like Plim- 
soll’s—Plimsoll’s counted a_ millionaire. 
Corbitt had better sell out and go to Pitts- 
burg and put his money in an iron mill. 
He’ll have his country-seat and drive his 
carriage, next.” Oil to the judge was an 
unknown quantity, but the Pittsburg iron- 
man sat aloft secure in the heaven of pros- 
perity. “And I sold this chance for the 
vally of an old cow!’ He remembered the 
hot July afternoon when he met Corbitt 
half drunk, and persuaded him to take back 
the land. Being half sober, however, Cor- 
bitt had fought against paying away the cow- 
money. “The land aint worth a damn, 
Judge. And I promised Ann to bring her 
back this money. Baker's pressin’ her with 
his bill, and I haven’t had a drink out of it 
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et.” 
ee have nagged Corbitt into doing it. 
they had been alone. 

There was a sudden change in the judge’s 
countenance; he swung the pew-door to 
and fro nervously and glanced furtively about 
him. Zhey had been alone. No human 
being knew of the sale. Corbitt, with the 
trifle left him, went off on a beastly spree, 
and his wife thought all of the money had 
gone init. He had not been seen in Lime- 
burgh now for two years; most likely was 
dead ; and if he ever did turn up again, 
would surely have washed out all recollec- 
tion of the thing in bad whisky. 

They stood up to sing. The judge rose 
with the rest. The brain back of his low, 
retreating forehead ached as from a sudden 
blow. It had been used to honesty hitherto. 
“Tt stands in my name yet,” rang in his ears 
instead of “Old Hundred.” “7 may sink 
derricks instead of Corbitt. I can go to 
Pittsburg and run an iron-mill. What ’d 
old Havens think if I’d walk into his bank 
a millionaire?” Then he glanced about the 
church. “Yes, sir. I could buy and sell all 


If they had not been alone, he could 
But 


Limeburgh,” bending his head to pray. The 
prayer did not touch the level of his thoughts. 
The “Supreme and Omnipotent Being, the 


God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” whom 
the doctor invoked, had no connection with 
the gravelly patch, or Corbitt’s cow-money, 
—at least, the judge found none. Watterson 
hurried up to him as they left the church. 
“You're a made man, an I reckon you 
got that land ridickolusly cheap. Some 
folks hes that luck, now. You'd better go 
over to Cross Creek, to-morrow. [I'll drive 
you in my buggy.” 
The judge smiled. 
in the tone pleased him. 
“I may go over with you, thank you, 
Watterson,” from the heights of a manu- 
facturer in iron. It was ridiculous to call 
the disposal of that patch for the value of a 
cow a sale. He could easily make up the 
amount now to Bessy and her mother, and 
let the whole affair pass as a mistake. 
Elizabeth had not stayed for the afternoon 
service. She could not leave her mother so 
long, and her mind was so full of a few 
words which Mr. Knapp had spoken, that it 
had no room for the doctor’s learned dis- 
course. “I love you, Elizabeth!” ‘The whole 
snowy world without was alive with her new 
hope and passion; the church stifled her. 
She ran, wrapping the thin cloak about 
her, the snow almost to her knees, but her 
cheeks were as red as the bit of cherry-col- 


The new deference 





ored ribbon at her throat; and she sang scraps 
of songs, and laughed to herself when the 
wet gusts flapped in her face. She would not 
marry him. Never. But—* Jove you, Elis- 
abeth/” Never was there such a delightful 
wet race home; never shone such wonderful 
silvery splendor in cloud or glittering peaks. 

But when she came into the house there 
was no fire anywhere but in the kitchen, 
and there her mother sat over the dying 
ashes, crying quietly. 

“What is it, little mother ? 
touch you; I’m dripping wet.” 

“ Hester Brown was here and told me the 
house was to be sold next week. Oh, Bessy, 
why did you hide it from me ?” 

“ Hester Brown is—well, never mind! It 
will not be sold, take my word for it,” 
trying to blow the embers into a flame. 

“Then you know some way to renew the 
mortgage! I thought if it had been a sure 
thing you would have told me.” 

“No, I don’t know any way. 
Lord wont let the house be sold.” 

“Oh! The Lord ?” Mrs. Corbitt fell back 
in her chair and began to cry again feebly. 

Bessy looked up startled, her hands full of 
charred sticks. Her mother did not think 
of this help, neither had Mr. Knapp. 

“I’m sure I didn’t know there was any 
mortgage on the property,” moaned Mrs. 
Corbitt. “I'll go to the alms-house. I'll 
not be a burden on you, Bessy.” 

“You shall never go to the alms-house !” 
leaning on her knee. “ I am strong enough 
to do something else than sew. We'll go 
to Pittsburg. These Limeburgh people shall 
not drive us to starvation,” with a strange 
dark flood of bitterness rising in her soul, In 
two more days they would be éurned out on 
the road. These Limeburgh people had 
lately been hard—hard with her. Her 
father, she remembered, had taught them 
all when he was the village school-master 
—a kindly, gentle soul. Now he was “ Old 
Corbitt.” The very dogs barked at him; 
his wife and daughter might starve, and 
there was not a friendly hand held out to 
them. Elizabeth would not have been half 
so bitter if she had been warm and well fed ; 
but as she knelt over the cold hearth to blow 
the back-log her petticoats clung wet to her 
knees, she was miserably hungry, and she 
knew there was nothing in the bare house 
but dry bread and milk. 

“ That will do, Bessy. It won’t burn, so 
what’s the use? Go out and see what ails 
Crummles. Oh dear! dear! She’s been 
moaning for an hour.” 


No, I can’t 


But the 
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Bessy went out to the stable. The cow 
was lying on her side; her eyes shut; she 
was dying, as it seemed to the girl, out of 
sheer perverseness. 

She straightened her head and took it 
on her lap, her hands trembling— 

“As if there wasn’t enough! Crummles, 
what on earth does ail you? We haven't 
anything but you! I didn’t think you’d— 
you'd 7 

A man stepped into the little stable, 
breaking the icicles from the door. 

“ My child, you certainly have something 
else than a cow to turn to,—me, for instance,” 
and the Reverend Doctor Macintosh, long 
and gaunt and black in his Sunday broad- 
cloth, kneeled down beside her. “ Why, 
the cow’s choking. She ” promptly bar- 
ing his arm and plunging it into Crummles’ 
throat. “Only a cob. There; come into 
the house, Elizabeth.” 

Was this the tedious dogmatic of the 
wooden pulpit yonder? This was a tender 
father who stood before her, his old eyes 
full of pity, his hand held out. The tears 
began to well up to Bessy’s eyes. 

“ Who are those people yonder ? ” 

Crowds of dark figures were crossing the 
snow-fields and coming to the house. 

“They are your neighbors. You have 
many friends, my child, and One who never 
fails you. I am afraid you forgot them and 
Him a little while ago.” 

“ I thought they all had failed me. What 
brings them here now ?” suspiciously. 

“They know you are in trouble and 
come to help you.” 

“IT? More trouble ?” 

* * * 7 * . 

The boys had not waited until night to 
unearth the mystery in the meadow. When 
the people came out of church, the dark 
oblong heap had been uncovered from the 
snow, and the boys, white and scared, had 
left it alone. 

The long procession from the church 
stopped, gathered about it. 

“ Corbitt!” 

“ Frozen to death 

There was a terrible pause. There were 
the silent white fields, the rolling splendor 
of clouds, the dead face turned to meet 
them. They had dozed or gossiped with 
their own little souls, while the doctor 


' 


preached ; now it was as if God himself called 


“ Halt” to them, on their journey of life. 
Mrs. Judge Macintyre herself kneeled 

down in the snow and put he~ hand inside of 

his shirt. She waited a moment, and then 





shook her head; there was a strange 
twitching about her solid jaws. 

“He was best man at my wedding,” she 
said. “ Poor Tom!” 


They all agreed that he looked just as in 
those early days. The features had lost their 
bloated look, and sunk into gentle, quiet lines, 

“I will go myself to break the news to 
Poor Bessy 


Ann. Come with me Susy. 
will need a friend.” 

Then somebody told the true story of 
Watterson’s errand, and that Bessy “and 
her mother would not have a roof over 
their heads by next Sunday. 

“Does the man know that Ann is a crip- 
ple?” cried Mrs. Macintyre. “ This is out- 
rageous! Where is the judge? This must 
be stopped at once!” 

The judge was coming, a long way behind, 
his hands clasped behind him. Nobody 
could wait for him. The men ran for a 
doctor, a stretcher, others hurried with the 
women to Bessy and her mother, the old 
minister first of all, as we have seen. The 
Limeburghers had their meannesses and little 
spites in every-day hfe; but when death 
stood in their midst they were all kinsfolk, 
side by side, warm-hearted and zealous. 

When Elizabeth had been told what had 
happened, by the old doctor, and came into 
the kitchen, she found Mrs. Macintyre on 
her knees before her mother, with the poor 
cripple’s head on her breast. 

“There, there, Ann! Trouble has to 
come to all of us. I don’t forget how good 
you were to me when my poor Dave died. 
It seems only yesterday since we were girls 
in the grammar class ,together. But Mr. 
Corbitt always was easier on you than the 
rest of us. We used to say he loved you 
when you were a little toddling thing.” 

“ And he loves you yet, you know,” said 
another woman, holding the widow’s hand. 
“It’s only a little while till you'll meet him 
where there'll be no parting.” 

They all believed it, though yesterday they 
would have said that old Corbitt was going 
straight to perdition. 

“It is frightfully cold here,” whispered 
Mrs. Macintyre. But she was too late. 
The neighbors had found out the dreadful 
poverty of the house, and ran with shocked 
faces to their own houses. In a few min- 
utes, fires were blazing in the empty chim- 
neys. Susy was making a cup of tea, and 
a savory smell of dinner cooking filled the 
house. Sick people and mourners were always 
well fed, according to the Limeburgh code. 

There was a hush in the kitchen when 
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young Mr. Knapp came in and sat down 
by Mrs. Corbitt, as everybody supposed, to 
administer spiritual consolation. ‘lhe widow 
turned her white face toward him; she was 
a patient little body, and very fond of John. 

“TI only wanted to tell you,” said John, 


very gently, taking her hand, “that Bessy | 
promised to be my wife next week, before | 


this—this happened. I hope you will let 
the marriage take place just the same. I 
want, as soon as possible, to try and fill his 
place to you, as well as I can.” 

There was absolute silence. Mrs. Mac- 
intyre nodded approvingly. Susy slipped 
out of the back door, and did not come back 
to draw the tea. 

Mrs. Corbitt sat up, trembling very much, 

“This does not seem quite fair to you, 
John. You have your own work to do, and 
to support two women 4g 

“T’lldo both. I'll manage it,” he said, 
quietly, taking Bessy’s hand in his. 

“ Elizabeth!” cried her mother. 
shall we do?” 

“ Whatever John says, mother.” All the 
spirit had been driven out of the girl by pain. 

> * * . ” 7. 


“What 


As Judge Macintyre came down the road, 
not knowing what had happened, Watterson 
hurried up behind him. 

“I’m glad you never parted with the land, 
Jedge. You'll run the thing briskly. Or, 
if you choose to start a company for workin’, 
shares kin be set as high as ~ 

“This is not a subject for the Sabbath!” 
with an embarrassed cough. “ But I may 
say that my own preference is to invest 
capital in iron. I think of realizing on—on 
my real estate and going to Pittsburg # 

“ All your real estate ? 
bought from Corbitt, too What’s this ?” 

The judge stopped. Corbitt, the man he 
was robbing, lay there at his feet, dead; the 
fixed eyes stared up at him from the snow ; 
one hand raised and frozen stiff, seemed to 
point at him reproachfully. “Great God!” 

“Who is it, eh? Help me to raise him. 
Why, it, it isn’t the old man himself?” cried 
Watterson, his teeth chattering a little. 

Some of the neighbors came running back 
with the stretcher and stopped respectfully. 

“It’s poor Tom Corbitt, Judge.” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” taking off his hat and 
wiping his forehead. “[I—stop one mo- 
ment. 
just now of a business transaction between 
Corbitt and me,”—talking thick and fast, his 
eyes fixed on those of the dead man. “I 
wish to state that I sold the property back 





| it confoundedly high-toned ! 
| ther’ property may be worth a million! 





This patch you | 


Mr. Watterson and I were speaking | 





to him. There’s no record of it, no deed. 
But I sold it back. Whatever it’s worth, 
it’s not mine; it belongs to his wife and 
child. Cover his face, can’t you, Gannett ? 
For God’s sake, cover his face!” 

The judge joined the other neighbors 
that evening at Mrs. Corbitt’s. He did not 
go into the room where It lay, nor speak to 
the widow or Elizabeth. But he took the 
lead as usual, and had never seemed more 
friendly or better satisfied with himself. Some- 
how the story of the land was buzzed about ; 
Watterson even broached it in his hearing. 

“ Ther’ warn’t the least occasion for the 
jedge to say a word; nobody knew of it 
but him and Corbitt.” 

“You don’t take me for a thief, eh?” 

“Of course not. Don’t mistake me, now! 
Any of us would have done the same. But 
it was the manner of it, gentlemen! I call 
Why, that 

“Not likely,” said Ford, curtly. “I 
know all about that land and Plimsoll’s 
wells. Greatly overrated! If it is sold, 
with the chances for oil, it will yield a com- 
fortable income, but no more.” 

After he heard that, there was a certain 
genial complacency in the judge’s manner 


| which diffused a friendly glow all around. 


He went in immediately and spoke to Mrs. 
Corbitt, shaking hands with her cordially. 
“Count on us, count on us, Ann,” he 
said. “ We are old friends, you know.” 
The meek little woman nodded and cried 
silently. The whole world had warmed and 
grown friendly to her to-day. Even her hus- 
band was not so dead to her as he had been 
for years. That was the lover of her youth 
who lay there with his gentle, irresolute face. 
He had only gone home a little before her. 
Old Doctor Macintosh, having said 


| good-bye, pulled on his overcoat with a 
| perplexed, anxious visage. 
| dead men, and giving in marriage, and set- 


This finding of 


tling of oil claims, was hardly Sabbatical 
work. He looked at the quiet sleeper, at 
the busy friendly folk outside, and then went 


| to the room where Elizabeth stood by the 


window alone, the red flush of the sunset 
about her. There was a new meaning in 
the girl’s young eyes, which somehow made 
the old man’s heart beat more quickly. He 
went out. A soft, steady splendor burned 
in the west, lighted the wide, white stretches 
of snow and touched the far-off peaks. He 
felt a quiet, a great peace in the very air, as 
though some holy Presence had verily stood 
that Sunday in Limeburgh. 
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THE NEW RUDDER GRANGE. 


It is quite a long time ago* that I told 
how my wife and myself, assisted by an 
eccentric servant girl and a very practical 


boarder, kept house on a superannuated | 
canal-boat and how we called our dwelling | 


Rudder Grange; and how, by the force of 


circumstances and the wreck of the boat, we | 


were compelled to move in a great hurry and 
take up our residence on land. 

I will now tell the story of a new dwell- 
ing, how we got it and how our housekeep- 
ing prospered in it. 

I have, before, given some account of 
the difficulties we encountered when we 
started out house-hunting, and it was this 
doleful experience which made Euphemia, 
my wife, declare that before we started out 
on a second search for a residence, we 
would know exactly what we wanted. 

To do this we must know how other 
people live, we must examine into the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the various 
methods of house-keeping, and make up 
our minds on the subject. 

When we came to this conclusion we 
were in a city boarding-house, and we were 
entirely satisfied that this style of living did 
not suit us at all. 

At this juncture I received a letter from 
the gentleman who had boarded with us on 
the canal-boat. Shortly after leaving us the 
previous fall, he had married a widow lady 
with two children, and was now keeping 
house in a French flat in the upper part of 
the city. We had called upon the happy 
couple soon after their marriage, and the 
letter, now received, contained an invitation 
for us to come and dine, and spend the 
night. 

“We'll go,” 


“ There’s 


said Euphemia. 
nothing I want so much as to see how 


people keep house in a French flat. Per- 
haps we'll like it. And I must see those 
children.” So we went. 

The house, as Euphemia remarked, was 
anything but flat. It was very tall indeed 
—the tallest house in the neighborhood. We 
entered the vestibule, the outer door being 
open, and beheld, on one side of us, a row 
of bell-handles. Above each of these 
handles was the mouth of a speaking-tube, 


* See“ Rudder Grange ” and “ The Girl at Rudder 
Grange,” SCRIBNER for Nov., 1874, and July, 1875. 





and above each of these, a little glazed 
frame containing a visiting-card. 

“ Isn’t this cute ?” exclaimed Euphemia, 
reading over the cards. “ Here’s his name 
and this is his bell and tube! Which 
would you do first, ring or blow ?” 

“ My dear,” said I, “ you don’t blow up 
those tubes. We must ring the bell, just as 
if it were an ordinary front-door bell, and 
instead of coming to the door, some one 
will call down the tube to us.” 

I rang the bell under the boarder’s name, 
and very soon a voice at the tube said: 

“Well ?” 

Then I told our names, 
stant the front door opened. 

“Why, their flat must be right here,” 
whispered Euphemia. “ How quickly the 
girl came!” And she looked for the girl 
as we entered. But there wasno one there. 

“ Their flat is on the fifth story,” said I. 
“ He mentioned that in his letter. We had 
better shut the door and go up.” 

Up and up the softly carpeted stairs we 
climbed, and not a soul we saw or heard. 

“Tt is like an: enchanted cavern,” said 
Euphemia. “ You say the magic word, the 
door in the rock opens and you go on, and 
on, through the vaulted passages 

“ Until you come to the ogre,” said the 
boarder, who was standing at the top of the 
stairs. He did not behave at all like an 
ogre, for he was very glad to see us, and so 
was his wife. After we had settled down in 
the parlor and the boarder’s wife had gone 
to see about something concerning the din- 
ner, Euphemia asked after the children. 

“T hope they haven’t gone to bed,” she 
said, “for Ido so want to see the dear 
little things.” 

The ex-boarder, as Euphemia called him, 
smiled grimly. 

“They're not so very little,” he said. 
“ My wife’s son is nearly grown. He is at 
an academy in Connecticut, and he expects 
to go into a civil engineer’s office in the 
spring. His sister is older than he is. My 
wife married—in the first instance—when 
she was very young—very young indeed.” 

“Oh!” said Euphemia, and then after a 
pause,“And neither of them is at home now?” 

“No,” said the ex-boarder. “By the 
way, what do you think of this dado? It 
is a portable one; I devised it myself. 


and in an in- 








You can take it away with you to another 
house when you move. But there is the 
dinner-bell. I'll show you over the establish- 
ment after we have had something to eat.” 

After our meal we made a tour of in- 
spection. The flat, which included the 
whole floor, contained nine or ten rooms, 
of all shapes and sizes. The corners in 
some of the rooms were cut off and shaped 
up into closets and recesses, so that Euphe- 
mia said the corners of every room were in 
some other room. 

Near the back of the flat was a dumb- 
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waiter, with bells and speaking-tubes. When | 
the butcher, the baker, or the kerosene- | 
lamp maker, came each morning, he rang 


the bell, and called up the tube to know 
what was wanted. The order was called 
down, and he brought the things in the 
afternoon. 

All this greatly charmed Euphemia. It 
was so cute, so complete. There were no 
interviews with disagreeable trades-people, 
none of the ordinary annoyances of house- 
keeping. Everything seemed to be done 
with a bell, a speaking-tube, or a crank. 

“ Indeed,” said the ex-boarder, “ if it were 
not for people tripping over the wires, I 
could rig up attachments by which I could 
sit in the parlor, and by using pedals and a 
key-board, I could do all the work of this 
house without getting out of my easy-chair.” 

One of the most peculiar features of the 
establishment was the servant’s room. ‘This 
was at the rear-end of the floor, and as 
there was not much space left after the 
other rooms had been made, it was very 
small; so small, indeed, that it would ac- 
commodate only a very short bedstead. This 
made it necessary for our friends to con- 
sider the size of the servant when they 
engaged her. 

“There were several excellent girls at 
the intelligence office where I called,” said 
the ex-boarder, “‘ but I measured them, and 
they were all too tall. So we had to take a 
short one, who is only so so. There was 
one big Scotch girl who was the very per- 
son for us, and I would have taken her if 
my wife had not objected to my plan for 
her accommodation.” 

“What was that?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, “I first thought ot cut- 
ting a hole in the partition wall at the foot 
of the bed, for her to put her feet through.” 

“Never!” said his wife, emphatically. 
“T would never have allowed that.” 

“And then,” continued he, “I thought 
of turning the bed around, and cutting a 





} 
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larger hole, through which she might have 
put her head into the little room on this 
side. A low table could have stood under 
the hole, and her head might have rested 
on a cushion on the table, very comfortably.” 

“ My dear,” said his wife, “ it would have 
frightened me to death to go into that 
room and see that head on a cushion on a 
table 2 

“Like John the 
Euphemia. 

“Well,” said our ex-boarder, “the plan 
would have had its advantages.” 

“Oh!” cried Euphemia, looking out of a 
back-window. “ What a lovely little iron 
balcony! Do you sit out there on warm 
evenings ?” 

“That’s a_ fire-escape,” said the ex- 
boarder. “We don’t go out there unless it 
is very hot indeed, on account of the house 
being on fire. You see there is a little 
door in the floor of the balcony, and an 
iron ladder leading to the balcony beneath, 
and so on, down to the first story.” 

“ And you have to creep through that hole 
and go down that dreadful steep ladder every 
time there is a fire ?” said Euphemia. 

“Well, I guess we would never go down 
but once,” he answered. 

“No, indeed,” said Euphemia; “ you'd 
fall down and break your neck the first 
time,” and she turned away from the win- 
dow, with a very grave expression on her face. 

Soon after this our hostess conducted 
Euphemia to the guest-chamber, while her 
husband and I finished a bed-time cigar. 

When I joined Euphemia in her room, 
she met me with a mysterious expression on 
her face. She shut the door, and then said 
in a very earnest tone : 

“Do you see that little bedstead in the 
corner? I did not notice it until I came 
in just now, and then, being quite astonished, 
I said, ‘ Why here’s a child’s bed; who sleeps 
here?’ ‘Qh,’ says she, ‘that’s our little 
Adele’s bedstead. We have it in our room 
when she’s here.’ ‘Little Adele!’ said I, 
‘I didn’t know she was littlke—not small 
enough for that bed, at any rate.’ ‘Why, 
yes,’ said she, ‘ Adele is only four years old. 


Baptist,” interrupted 


| The bedstead is quite large enough for 





her.’ ‘And she is not here now ?’ I said, 
utterly amazed at all this. ‘No,’ she an- 
swered, ‘she is not here now, but we try to 
have her with us as muchas we can, and 
always keep her little bed ready for her.’ 
‘I suppose she’s with her father’s people,’ I 
said, and she answered, ‘ Oh yes,’ and bade 
me good-night. What does all this mean? 
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Our boarder told us that the daughter is | 


grown up, and here his wife declares that 
she is only four years old! 


I could give Euphemia no clue. I sup- 


pose there was some mistake, and that was | 


all I could say, except that I was sleepy, and 
that we could find out all about it in the 
morning. But Euphemia could not dismiss 
the subject from her mind. She said no 
more,—but I could see—until I fell asleep— 
that she was thinking about it. 

It must have been about the middle of the 
night, perhaps later, when I was suddenly 
awakened by Euphemia starting up in the 
bed, with the exclamation : 

“T have it!” 

“What?” I cried, sitting up in a great 
hurry. “ What is it? What have you got ? 
What’s the matter ?” 

“T know it!” she said, “ I know it. Our 
boarder is a grandfather / Little Adele is the 
grown-up daughter’s child. He was quite 
particular to say that his wife married very 
young. Just to think of it! So short a time 
ago, he was living with us—a bachelor— 
and now, in four short months, he is a 
grandfather!” 

Carefully propounded inquiries, in the 
morning, proved Euphemia’s conclusions to 
be correct. 

The next evening, when we were quietly 
sitting in our own room, Euphemia re- 
marked that she did not wish to have any- 
thing to do with French flats. 

“They seem to be very convenient,” ] 
said. 

“ Oh yes, convenient enough, but I don’t 
like them. I would hate to live where 
everything let down like a table-lid, or else 
turned with a crank. And when I think of 
those fire-escapes, and the boarder’s grand- 
child, it makes me feel very unpleasantly.” 

“But the grandchild don’t follow as a 
matter of course,” said I. 

“ No,” she answered, “but I shall never 
like French flats.” 

And we discussed them no more. 

For some weeks, we examined into every 
style of economic and respectable house- 
keeping, and many methods of living in 
what Euphemia called “ imitation comfort” 
were set aside as unworthy of consideration. 

“ My dear,” said Euphemia, one evening, 
“what we really ought to do is to build. 
Then we would have exactly the house we 
want.” : 

“Very true,” 1 replied; “but to build a 
house, a man must have money.” 


I don’t know | 
what in the world to make of this mystery!” | 


“Oh no!” said she, “ or at least, not much. 
| For one thing, you might join a building 
association. In some of those societies | 
know that you only have to pay a dollar a 
week.” 

“But do you suppose the association 
builds houses for all its members ?” I asked. 

“Of course I suppose so. Else why is it 
called a building association ?” 

I had read a good deal about these 
organizations, and I explained to Euphemia 
that a dollar a week was never received by 
any of them in payment for a new house. 

“ Then build yourself,” she said ; “ I know 
how that can be done.” 

“ Oh, it’s easy enough,” I remarked, “ if 
you have the money.” 

“ No, you needn’t have any money,” said 
Euphemia, rather hastily. “Just let me 
show you. Supposing, for instance, that 
you want to build a house worth—well, say 
twenty thousand dollars, in some pretty 
town near the city.” 

“TI would rather figure on a cheaper 
house than that, for a country place,” I 
interrupted. 

“ Well then, say two thousand dollars. You 
get masons and carpenters, and people to 
dig the cellar, and you engage them to build 
your house. You needn’t pay them until 
it’s done, of course. Then when it’s 
all finished, borrow two thousand dollars 
and give the house as security. After that, 
you see, you have only to pay the interest 
on the borrowed money. When you save 
enough money to pay back the loan, the 
house is your own. Now, isn’t that a good 
plan ?” 

“Ves,” said I, “if there could be found 
people who would build your house and 
wait for their money until some one would 
lend you its full value on a mortgage.” 

“Well,” said Euphemia, “I guess they 
could be found, if you would only look 
for them.” 

“ T’ll look for them, when I go to heaven,” 
I said. 

We gave up for the present, the idea of 
building or buying a house, and determined 
to rent a small place in the country, and 
then, as Euphemia wisely said, if we liked 
it, we might buy it. After she had dropped 
her building projects she thought that one 
ought to know just how a house would suit 
before having it on one’s hands. 

We could afford something better than a 
canal-boat now, and so we were not so re- 
stricted as in our first search for a house. 
But. the one thing which troubled my wife 


’ 
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—and, indeed, caused me much anxious 


thought, was that scourge of almost all | 


rural localities—tramps. It would be neces- 

» for me to be away all day,—and we 
could not afford to keep a man,—so we 
must be careful to get a house somewhere 


| 
} 


off the line of ordinary travel, or else in a | 
well-settled neighborhood, where there would | 
be some one near at hand in case of unruly | 


visitors. 


| “and I'll tell you what we might do: 


« A village I don’t like,” said Euphemia ; | 


“there is always so much gossip, and people 
know all about what you have, and what 
you do. And yet it would be very lonely, 
and perhaps dangerous, for us to live off 
somewhere, all by ourselves. And there is 
another objection to a village. We don’t 
want a house with a small yard and a 
garden at the back. We ought to havea 
dear little farm, with some fields for corn, 
and a cow, and a barn and things of that 
sort. All that would be lovely. I'll tell 
you what we want,” she cried, seized with a 
sudden inspiration ; “ we ought to try to get 
the end-house of a village. Then our house 
could be near the neighbors, and our farm 
could stretch out a little way into the coun- 
try beyond us. Let us fix our minds upon 
such a house and I believe we can get it.” 

So we fixed our minds, but in the course 
of a week or two we unfixed them several 
times to allow the consideration of places, 
which otherwise would have been out of 
range; and during one of these intervals 
of mental disfixment we took a house. 

It was not the end-house of a village, 
but it was in the outskirts of a very small 
rural settlement. Our nearest neighbor 
was within vigorous shouting distance, and 
the house suited us so well in other re- 
spects, that we concluded that this would 
do. The house was small, but large enough. 
There were some trees around it, and a little 
lawn in front. ‘There was a garden, a small 
barn and stable, a pasture field, and land 
enough besides for small patches of corn 
and potatoes. The rent was low, the water 
good, and no one can imagine how delighted 
we were. 

We did not furnish the whole house at 
first, but what mattered it? We had no 
horse or cow, but the pasture and barn 
were ready for them. We did not propose 
to begin with everything at once. 

Our first evening in that house was made 
up of hours of unalloyed bliss. We walked 
from room to room ; we looked out on the 
garden and the lawn; we sat on the little 
porch while I smoked. 





” 


“We were happy at Rudder Grange, 
said Euphemia ; “ but that was only a canal- 
boat, and could not, in the nature of things, 
have been a permanent home.” 

“No,” said I, “it could not have been 
permanent. But, in many respects, it was 
a delightful home. The very name of it 
brings pleasant thoughts.” 

“It was a nice name,’ 


, 


said Euphemia, 
Let 
us call this place Rudder Grange—the New 
Rudder Grange! The name will do just as 
well for a house as for a boat.” 

I agreed on the spot, and the house was 
christened. 

Our household was small; we had a ser- 
vant—a German woman; and we had our- 
selves, that was all. 

I did not do much in the garden; it was 
too late in the season. The former occupant 
had planted some corn and potatoes, with a 
few other vegetables, and these I weeded and 
hoed, working early in the morning and when 
I came home in the afternoon. Euphemia 
tied up the rose-vines, trimmed the bushes, 
and with a little rake and hoe she prepared 
a flower-bed in fronte of the parlor-win- 
dow. This exercise gave us splendid ap- 
petites, and we loved our new home more 
and more. 

Our German girl did not suit us exactly 
at first, and day by day she grew to suit us 
less. She was a quiet, kindly, pleasant 
creature, and delighted in an out-of-door 
life. She was as willing to weed in the 
garden as she was to cook or wash. At 


| first I was very much pleased with this, be- 


cause, as I remarked to Euphemia, you can 
find very few girls who would be willing to 
work in the garden, and she might be made 
very useful. 

But, after a time, Euphemia began to get 
a little out of patience with her. She worked 
out-of-doors entirely too much. And what 
she did there, as well as some of her work in 
the house, was very much like certain Ger- 
man literature—you didn’t know how it was 
done, or what it was for. 

One afternoon I found Euphemia quite 
annoyed. 

“ Look here,” she said, “and see what 
that girl has been at work at, nearly all 
this afternoon. I was upstairs sewing and 
thought she was ironing. Isn’t it too pro- 
voking ?” 

It was provoking. The contemplative 
German had collected a lot of short ham- 
bones—where she found them I cannot 


| imagine—and had made of them a border 
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around my wife’s flower-bed. 
stuck up straight a few inches above the 
ground, all along the edge of the bed, and 
the marrow-cavity of each one was filled 
with earth in which she had planted seeds. 


THE HAM-BONE GIRL. 


“* These,’ she says, ‘ will spring up and look 
beautiful,” said Euphemia; “they have 
that style of thing in her country.” 

“Then let her take them off with her to 
her country,” I exclaimed. 

“No, no,” said Euphemia, hurriedly, 
“don’t kick them out. It would only 
wound her feelings. She did it all for the 
best, and thought it would please me to 
have such a border around my bed. But 
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out any one in the house, after my putting 
myself out to give you a fair notice? It’s 
shameful! ” 

“T think it is very goot for me to go 
now,” quietly replied the girl. “ This house 
is very loneful. I will go to-morrow in the 
city to see your husband for my money. 
Goot morning.” And off she trudged to 
the station. 

Before I reached the house that after- 
noon, Euphemia rushed out to tell this 
story. I would not like to say how far | 
kicked those ham-bones. 

This German girl had many successors, 
I am sorry to say, and some of them suited 
as badly and left as abruptly as herself; 
but Euphemia never forgot the ungrateful 
stab given her by this “ ham-bone girl,” as 
she always called her. It was her first wound 
of the kind, and it came in the very begin- 
ning of the campaign when she was all 
unused to this domestic warfare. 

It was a couple of weeks, or thereabouts, 
after this episode that Euphemia came 
down to the gate to meet me on my retum 
from the city. I noticed a very peculiar 
expression on her face. She looked both 
thoughtful and pleased. Almost the first 
words she said to me were these: 

“ A tramp came here to-day.” 

“TI am sorry to hear that,” I exclaimed. 


| “ That’s the worst news I have had yet. 


she is too independent, and neglects her | 


proper work. I will give her a week’s notice 
and get another servant. When she goes 
we can take these horrid bones away. But 
I hope nobody will call on us in the mean- 
time.” 

“ Must we keep these things here a whole 
week ?” I asked. 

* Oh, I can’t turn her away without giving 
her a fair notice. ‘That would be cruel.” 

I saw the truth of the remark, and de- 
termined to bear with the bones rather than 
be unkind. 

That night Euphemia informed the girl 
of her decision, and the next morning, soon 
after I had left, the good German appeared 
with her bonnet on and her carpet-bag in 
her hand, to take leave of her mistress. 

“What!” cried Euphemia. “ You are 
not going to-day ?” 

“If it is goot to go at all it is goot to 
go now,” said the girl. 

“ And you will go off and leave me with- 





| and has been rich. 


I did hope that we were far enough from 
the line of travel to escape these scourges. 
How did you get rid of him? Was he im- 
pertinent ? ” 

“You must not feel that way about all 
tramps,” said she. “Sometimes they are 
deserving of our charity, and ought to be 
helped. ‘There is a great difference in them.” 

“That may be,” I said; “ but what of 
this one? When was he here, and when 
did he go?” 

“ He did not goat all. He is here now.” 

“ Here now!” I cried. “ Where is he?” 

“ Do not call out so loud,” said Euphe- 
mia, putting her hand on my arm. “ You 
will waken him. He is asleep.” 

“Asleep!” said I. “A tramp? Here?” 

“Yes. Stop, let me tell you about him. 
He told me his story, and it is a sad one. 
He isa middle-aged man—fifty perhaps— 
He was once a broker 
in Wall street, but lost money by the fail- 
ure of various railroads—the Camden and 
Amboy, for one.” 

“ That hasn’t failed,” I interrupted. 

“ Well then it was the Northern Pacific, 


| or some other one of them —at any rate I 
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MY PACKAGE 18 HOISTED INTC THE CAR 


know it was either a railroad or a bank,— 
and he soon became very poor. He has 
a son in Cincinnati, who is a_ successful 
merchant, and lives in a fine house, with 
horses and carriages, and all that; and this 
poor man has written to his son, but has 
never had any answer. So now he is going 
to walk to Cincinnati to see him. 
knows he will not be turned away if he can 
once meet his son, face to face. He was 
very tired when he stopped here,—and he 
has ever and ever so far to walk yet, you 
know,—and so after I had given him 
something to eat, I let him lie down in the 
outer kitchen, on that roll of rag-carpet 
that is there. I spread it out for him. It 
is a hard bed for one who has known com- 
fort, but he seems to sleep soundly.” 

*“ Let me see him,” said I, and I walked 
back to the outer kitchen. 

There lay: the unsuccessful broker fast 
asleep. His face, which was turned toward 
me as I entered, showed that it had been 
many days since he had been shaved, and 
his hair had apparently been uncombed for 
about the same length of time. His clothes 
were very old, and a good deal torn, and he 
wore one boot and one shoe. 

“Whew!” said I. “ Have you been giving 
him whisky ?” 

“ No,” whispered Euphemia, * of course 
not. I noticed that smell, and he said he 
had been cleaning his clothes with alcohol.” 

“ They needed it, I’m sure,” I remarked as 
| turned away. “ And now,” said I, “ where’s 
the girl?” ~ 

* This is her afternoon out. 
matter? You look frightened.” 

VoL. XV.—37. 


What is the 


| in my mind. 





He | 
| away, on the railroad. | 
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“Oh, I’m not frightened, but I find | 
must go down to the station again. Just 
run up and put on your bonnet. It will be 
a nice little walk for you.” 

I had been rapidly revolving the matter 
What was I to do with this 
wretch who was now asleep in my outer 
kitchen ? If I woke him up and drove him 
off,—and I might have difficulty in doing it, 
—there was every reason to believe that he 
would not go far, but return at night and 
commit some revengeful act. I never saw 
a more sinister-looking fellow. And he was 
certainly drunk. He must not be allowed 
to wander about our neighborhood. I would 
» for the constable and have him arrested 
So I locked the door from the kitchen 


uC 


| into the house and then the outside door of 
' the kitchen, and when my wife came down 


we hurried off. On the way I told her what 
I intended to do, and what | thought of our 
She answered scarcely a word, and 


I think 


guest. 
| hoped that she was frightened. 


| she was. 


The constable, who was also coroner of 
our township, had gone to a creck, three 
miles away, to hold an inquest, and there 
was nobody to arrest the man. ‘The nearest 
police-station was at Hackingford, six miles 
held a consulta- 
tion with the station-master, and the gentle 
man who kept the grocery-store opposite. 

Chey could think of nothing to be done 
except to shoot the man, and to that I 
objected. 

** However,” said I, * he can’t stay there ;” 
and a happy thought just then striking me, 
I called to the boy who drove the village 


*JIST GIVE HIM A GOOD LICKIN’.” 
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express-wagon, and engaged him for a job. 
The wagon was standing at the station, and 
to save time, I got in and rode to my house. 
Euphemia went over to call on the grocery- 
man’s wife until I returned. 

I had determined that the man should be 
taken away, although, until I was nding 
home, I had not made up my mind where 
to have him taken. But on the road I set- 
tled this matter. 

On reaching the house, we drove into the 
yard as close to the kitchen as we could go. 
Then I unlocked the door, and the boy— 
who was a big, strapping fellow—entered 
with me. We found the ex-broker still 
wrapped in the soundest slumber. Leaving 
the boy to watch him, I went upstairs and got 
a baggage-tag which I directed to the chief 
of police at the police station in Hacking- 
ford. I returned to the kitchen and fastened 
this tag, conspicuously, on the lappel of the 
sleeper’s coat. ‘Then, with a clothes-line, | 
tied him up carefully, hand and foot. ‘To 
all this he offered not the slightest opposi- 
tion. When he was suitably packed, with due 
regard to the probable tenderness of wrist 
and ankle in one brought up in luxury, the 
boy and I carried him to the wagon. 

He was a heavy load, and we may have 


bumped him a little, but his sleep was not dis- 


turbed. Then we drove him to the express 
office. This was at the railroad station, and 
the station-master was also express agent. At 
first he was not inclined to receive my par- 
cel, but when I assured him that all sorts of 
live things were sent by express, and that | 
could see no reason for making an excep- 
tion in this case, he added my arguments to 
his own disposition, as a house-holder, to 
see the goods forwarded to their destination, 
and so gave me a receipt, and pasted a label 
vu the ex-broker’s shoulder. I set no value 
on the package, which I prepaid. 

*“ Now then,” said the station-master, 
“he'll go all right, if the express agent on 
the train will take him.” 

This matter was soon settled, for, in a 
few minutes, the train stopped at the station. 
My package was wheeled to the express car, 
and two porters, who entered heartily into 
the spirit of the thing, hoisted it into the car. 
The train-agent, who just then noticed the 


character of the goods, began to declare | 


that he would not have the fellow in his car; 
but my friend the station-master shouted 
out that everything was all right—the man 
was properly packed, invoiced and paid 
for, and the train, which was behind time, 
moved away before the irate agent could 
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take measures to get rid of his unwelcome 
freight. 

“ Now,” said I, “there’ll be a drunken 
man at the police-station in Hackingford in 
about half-an-hour. His offense will be as 
evident there as here, and they can do what 
they please with him. I shall telegraph, to 
explain the matter and prepare them for his 
arrival.” 

When I had done this, Euphemia and | 
went home. ‘The tramp had cost me som: 
money, but I was well satisfied with my 
evening’s work, and felt that the townshi 
owed me, at least, a vote of thanks. 

But I firmly made up my mind that 
Euphemia should never again be left unpro 
tected. I would not even trust to a servant 
who would agree to have no afternoons out 
1 would get a dog. 

The next day I advertised for a fierce 
watch-dog, and in the course of a week | 
got one. Before I procured him I| exam 
ined into the merits, and price, of about 
one hundred dogs. My dog was named 
Pete, but I determined to make a change in 
that respect. He was a very tall, bony, 
powerful beast, of a dull black color, and 
with a lower jaw that would crack the hind 
leg of an ox, so I was informed. He was 
of a varied breed, and the good Irishmai 
of whom I bought him said he had fine 
blood in him, and attempted to refer him 
back to the different classes of dogs from 
which he had been derived. But after | 
had had him awhile, I made an analysis 
based on his appearance and character, and 
concluded that he was mainly blood-hound, 
shaded with wolf-dog and mastiff, and picked 
out with touches of bull-dog. 

The man brought him home for me, and 
chained him up in an unused wood-shed, 
for I had no dog-house as yet. 

“ Now thin,” said he, “all you’ve got to 
do is to keep ’im chained up there for three 
or four days till he gets used to ye. An 
I'll tell ye the best way to make a dog like 
ye. Jist give him a good lickin’. Then 
he'll know yer his master, and he’ll like ye 
iver aftherward. ‘There’s plenty of people 
that don’t know that. And, by the way, 
sir, that chain’s none too strong for ’im. | 
got it when he wasn’t morn half grown. 
Ye'd bether git him a new one.” 

When the man had gone, I stood and 
looked at the dog, and could not help hoping 
that he would learn to like me without the in 
tervention of a thrashing. .Such harsh meth- 
ods were not always necessary, I felt sure. 

After our evening meal—a combination 





THE 
of dinner and supper, of which Euphemia 
used to say that she did not know whether 
to call it dinper or supner—we went out 
together to look at our new guardian. 

‘Euphemia was charmed with him. 

“ How massive !” she exclaimed. “ What 
splendid limbs! And look at that immense 
head! I know I shall never be afraid now. 
I feel that that is a dog | can rely upon 
Make him stand up, please, so I can see 
how tall he is.” 

‘| think it would be better not to dis 
turb him,” I answered, “ he may be tired. 
He will get up of his own accord very soon. 
And indeed I hope that he will not get up 
until I go to the store and get him a new 
chain.” 

\s I said this I made a step forward to 
look at his chain, and at that instant a low 
growl, like the first rumblings of an earth- 
quake, ran through the dog. 

| stepped back again and went for the 
The dog-chains shown me at the 
store seemed all too short and too weak, 
and I concluded to buy two chains used for 
hitching horses and to make one long one 
of them. I wanted him to be able to come 
out of the wood-shed when it should be 
necessary to show himself. 

On my way home with my purchase the 
thought suddenly struck me, How will you 
put that chain on your dog? ‘The memory 
of the rumbling growl was still vivid. 

[ never put the chain on him. As I ap- 
proached him with it in my hand, he rose 
to his feet, his eyes sparkled, his black lips 
drew back from his mighty teeth, he gave 
one savage bark and sprang at me. 

His chain held and | went into the house. 


chain. 


That night he broke loose and went home | 
to his master, who lived fully ten miles | 


away. 

When I found in the morning that he 
was gone I was in doubt whether it would 
be better to go and look for him or not. 
But I concluded to keep up a brave heart, 
and found him, as I expected, at the place 
where I had bought him. The Irishman 
took him to my house again and I had to 
pay for the man’s loss of time as well as 
for his fare on the railroad. But the dog’s 
old “master chained him up with the new 
chain and I felt repaid for my outlay. 

Every morning and night I fed that dog, 
and I spoke as kindly and gently to him as 
I knew how. But he seemed to cherish a 
distaste for me; and always greeted me 
with a growl. He was an awful dog. 
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animal, I was astonished and frightened on 
nearing the house to hear a scream from 
my wife. I rushed into the yard and was 
greeted with a succession of screams from 
two voices, that seemed to come from the 
vicinity of the wood-shed. Hurrying thither, 
I perceived Euphemia standing on the roof 
of the shed in perilous proximity to the 
edge, while near the ndge of the roof sat 
our hired girl with her handkerchief over 
her head. 

“ Hurry, hurry!” cried Euphemia. “ Climb 
up here! The dog is loose! Be quick! 
Be quick! Oh! he’s coming, he’s coming !” 

I asked for no explanation. ‘There was 
a rail-fence by the side of the shed and | 
sprang on this, and was on the roof just as 
the dog came bounding and barking from 
the barn. 

Instantly Euphemia had me in her arms, 
and we came very near going off the roof 


| together. 


“TI never feared to have you come home 
before,” she sobbed. “ I thought he would 
tear you limb from limb.” 

“But how did all this happen ?” said I. 

“Och! I kin hardly remimber,” said the 
girl from under her handkerchief. 

“ Well, I didn’t ask you,” I said, some- 
what too sharply. 

“Qh, I'll tell you,” said Euphemia. 
“There was a man at the gate and he 
looked suspicious and didn’t try to come in, 
and Mary was at the barn looking for ai 
egg, and I thought this was a good time to 
see whether the dog was a good watch-dog 
or not, so I went and unchained him e 

* Did you unchain that dog?” | 

“ Yes, and the minute he was 
made a rush at the gate, but the man was 
gone before he got there, and as he ran 
down the road I saw that he was Mr. Hen 
derson’s man, who was coming here on an 
errand, I expect, and then | went down to 
the barn to get Mary to come and help me 
chain up the dog, and when she came out 
he began to chase me and then her ; and we 
were so frightened that we climbed up here, 
and I don’t know, I’m sure, how I ever got 
up that fence; and do you think he can 
climb up here ?” 

“Oh no! my dear,” I said. 

*“ An’ he’s just the beast to go afther a 
stip-ladder,” said the girl, in muffled tones. 

“And what are we to do?” asked Eu 
phemia. “ We can’t eat and sleep up here. 
Don’t you think that if we were all to shout 
out together, we could make some neigh- 


ried. 
loose he 


About a week after the arrival of this | bor hear?” 
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“WE CAME VERY 


“Oh yes!” I said, “there is no doubt of 
it. But then, if a neighbor came, the dog 
would fall on him " 

“And tear him 
rupted Euphemia. 

“Yes, and besides, my dear, I should 
hate tO have any of the neighbors come 
and find us all up here. It would look so 
utterly absurd. Let me try and think of 
some other plan.” 

“Well, please be as quick as you can. 
It’s dreadful to be who's that ?” 

I looked up and saw a female figure just 
entering the yard. 

“Oh, what shall we do?” exclaimed 
Euphemia. “The dog will get her. Call 
to her!’ 

“No, no,” said I, “ don’t make a noise. 
It will only bring the dog. He seems to 
have gone to the barn, or somewhere. 
Keep perfectly quiet, and she may go up 
on the porch, and as the front door is not 
locked, she may rush into the house, if 
she sees him coming.” 

“TI do hope she 
Euphemia, anxiously. 

“And yet,” said I,“ it’s not pleasant to 


limb from limb,” inter- 


will do that,” said 


NEAR GOING 





OFF THE ROOF TOGETHER 


have strangers going into the house when 
there’s no one there.” 

“ But it’s better than seeing a’ stranger 
torn to pieces before your eyes,” said Euphe- 
mia. 

“ Yes,” ] replied, “it is. 
we might get down now? 
here.” 

* No, no!” cried Euphemia. “ There he 
is now, coming this way. And look at 
that woman! She is coming right to this 
shed.” 

Sure enough, our visitor had passed by 
the front door, and was walking toward us. 
Evidently, she had heard our voices. 

“Don’t come here!” cried Euphemia. 
“You'll be killed! Run! run! The dog ts 
coming! Why, mercy on us! It’s Po 
mona!” 

And sure enough it was. There stood 
our old servant-girl, of the canal-boat, with 
a crooked straw bonnet on her head, a 
faded yellow parasol in her hand, a parcel 
done up in newspaper under her arm, 
and an expression of astonishment on her 


Don’t you think 
The dog isn’t 


| face. 


“ Well, truly!” she ejaculated. 
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“Into the house, quick!” I said. “We 
have a savage dog!” d 

«And here he is!” cried 
‘Oh! she will be torn to atoms.” 

Straight at Pomona came the great black 
beast, barking furiously. But the girl did 
not move; she did not even turn her head 
to look at the dog, who stopped before he 
reached her and began to rush wildly around 
her, barking terribly. 

We held our breath. I tried to say “ get 
out!” or “lie down!” but my tongue 
would not form the words. 

‘Can you get up here ?” 
phemia. 

“] don’t want to,” said the girl. 


Euphemia. 


gasped Eu- 


[he dog now stopped barking, and stood | 


looking at Pomona, occasionally glancing 
up at us. Pomona took not the slightest 
notice of him. 

“Do you know, ma’am,” said she to 
Euphemia, “ that if I had come here yester- 
day, that dog would have had my life’s 
blood.” 

“ And why don’t he have it to-day ?” said 
Euphemia, who, with myself, was utterly 
amazed at the behavior of the dog. 

“ Because I know more to-day than I did 
yesterday,” answered Pomona. “ It was only 


this morning that I read something, as I was | 


coming here on the cars. This 1s it,” she 
continued, unwrapping her paper parcel, and 
taking from it one of the two books it con- 
tained. “I finished this part just as the cars 


stopped, and I put my scissors in the place ; | 


I'll read it to you.” 

Standing there with one book still under 
her arm, the newspaper half unwrapped from 
it, hanging down and flapping in the breeze, 


she opened the other volume at the scissors- | 


place, turned back a page or two, and began 
to read as follows : 


“Lord Edward slowly san-ter-ed up the bro-ad 
anc-es-tral walk, when sudden-ly, from out a cop-se, 
there sprang a fur-i-ous hound. 
con-ce-al-ed in a tree, expected to see the life’s 
blood of the young nob-le-man stain the path. But 
no, Lord Edward did not stop nor turn his head. 
With a smile, he strode stead-i-ly on. Well he knew 
that if, by be-traying no em-otion, he could show the 
dog that he was walking where he had a right, the 


bru-te would re-cog-nize that right and let him pass | 


un-sca-thed. Thus in this moment of peril his nob-le 
courage saved him. The hound, abashed, returned 
to his cov-ert, and Lord Edward pass-ed on. 

“ Foi-led again,”’ mutter-ed the marsh-man. 


“ Now then,” said Pomona, closing the 
book, “you see I remembered that, the 
minute I saw the dog coming, and I didn’t 
betray any emotion. Yesterday, now, when 


The marsh-man, 
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I didn’t know it, I’d ’a’ been sure to betray 


| emotion, and he would have had my life’s 


blood. Did he drive you up there ?” 

“ Yes,” said Euphemia; and she hastily 
explained the situation. 

“Then I guess I’d better chain him up,” 
remarked Pomona; and advancing to the 
dog she took him boldly by the collar and 
pulled him toward the shed. ‘The animal 
hung back at first, but soon followed her, 
and she chained him up securely 

“ Now you can come down,”said Pomona. 

I assisted Euphemia to the ground, and 
Pomona persuaded the hired girl to de- 
scend. 

“Will he grab me by the leg?” 
the girl. 

“ No; get down, gump,”, said Pomona, 
and down she scrambled. 

We took Pomona into the house with us 
and asked her news of herself. 

“ Well,” said she, “ there aint much to tell. 
I staid awhile at the institution, but I didn’t 
get much good there, only I learned to read 
to myself, because if I read out loud they 
came and took the book away. Then I 
left there and went to live out, but the 
woman was awful. mean. She _ throwed 
away one of my books and I was only half 
through it. It wasa real good book, named 
‘The Bridal Corpse, or Montregor’s Curse,’ 
and I had to pay for it at the circulatin’ 


asked 


POMONA READS ABOUT LORD EDWARD 


library. So I left her quick enough, and 
then I went on the stage.” 


“On the stage!” cried Euphemia. “ What 


| did you do on the stage ?” 


“Scrub,” replied Pomona. “ You see 
that I thought if I could get anything to 
do at the theayter, | could work my way 
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up, and so I was glad to get scrubbin’. 
I asked the prompter, one morning, if he 
thought there was any chance for me to 
work up, and he said yes, I might scrub the 
galleries, and then | told him that I didn’t 
want none of his lip, and I pretty soon left 
that place. I heard you was a-keepin’ 
house out here, and so | thought I’d come 
along and see you, and if you hadn’t no 
girl I’d like to live with you again, and I 
guess you might as well take me, for that 
other girl said, when she got down from the 
shed, that she was goin’ away to-morrow ; 
she wouldn’t stay in no house where they 
kept such a dog, though I told her I 
guessed he was only cuttin’ round because 
he was so glad to get loose.” 

* Cutting around !” exclaimed Euphemia. 
“It was nothing of the kind. If you had 
seen him you would have known better. 
But did you come now to stay? Where 
are your things ?” 

* On me,” replied Pomona. 

When Euphemia found that the Irish girl 
really intended to leave, we consulted to- 
gether and concluded to engage Pomona, 
and 1 went so far as to agree to carry her 
books to and from the circulating library 
to which she subscribed, hoping thereby to 
be able to exercise some influence on her 
taste. And thus part of the old family of 
Rudder Grange had come together again. 
True, the boarder was away, but, as Po 
mona remarked, when she heard about him, 
“You couldn’t always expect to ever regain 
the ties that had always bound everybody.” 

Our delight and interest in our 
farm increased day by day. 
two after Pomona’s arrival I bought a cow. 
Euphemia was very anxious to have an 
Alderney,—they were such gentle, beautiful 
creatures,—but I could not afford such a 
luxury. I might possibly compass an Al- 
derney calf, but we would have to wait a 
couple of years for our milk, and Euphemia 
said it would be better to have a common 
cow than to do that. 

Great was our inward satisfaction when 
the cow, our ew cow, walked slowly and 
solemnly into our yard and began to crop 
the clover on our little lawn. Pomona and 
I gently drove her to the barn, while Euphe- 
mia endeavored to quiet the violent demon 
strations of the dog (fortunately chained) 
by assuring him that this was eur cow and 
that she was to live here, and that he was 
to take care of her and never bark at her. 
All this and much more, delivered in the 
earnest and confidential tone in which 


little 
In a week or | 
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ladies talk to infants and dumb animals, 
made the dog think he was to be let loose 
to kill the cow, and he bounded and leaped 
with delight, tugging at his chain so vio. 
lently that Euphemia became a little fright 
ened and left him. This dog had been 
named Lord Edward, at the earnest solicita 
tion of Pomona, and he was g 
somewhat reconciled to his life with us. He 
allowed me to unchain him at night and J 
could generally chain him up in the mom. 
ing without trouble if I had a good big 
plate of food with which to tempt him into 
the shed. 

Before supper we all went down to the 
barn to see the milking. Pomona, 
knew all about such things, having been on 
a farm in her first youth, was to be the milk 
maid. But when she began operations, 
she did no more than begin. Milk as 
industriouslv as she nf&ight, she got no 
milk, 

“This is a queer cow,” said Pomona 

“Are you sure that you know how to 
milk ?” asked Euphemia anxiously. 

*Can I milk?” said Pomona. 
of course, ma’am. I’ve 
hundreds of times.” 

* But you never milked, yourself?’ 
remarked. 

“ No, sir, but I know just how it’s done.” 

hat might be, but she couldn’t do it, 
and at last we had to give up the matter in 
despair, and leave the poor cow until morn 
ing, when Pomona was to go for a man 
who occasionally worked on the place, and 
engage him to come and milk for us. 

hat night as we were going to bed I 
looked out of the window at the barn which 
contained the cow, and was astonished to 
see that there was a light inside of the 
building. 

“What!” I exclaimed. “ Can’t we be 
left in peaceful possession of a cow for a 
single night?” And, taking my revolver, 
I hurried down-stairs and out-of-doors, for- 
getting my hat in my haste. Euphemia 
screamed after me to be careful and keep 
the pistol pointed away from me. 

I whistled for the dog as I went out, but 
to my surprise he did not answer. 

*“ Has he been killed ?” I thought, and, 
for a moment, I wished that I was a large 
family of brothers—all armed. 

But on my way to the barn I met a per 
son approaching with a lantern and a dog. 
It was Pomona, and she had a milk-pail on 
her arm. 

“ See here, sir, 


be omin 


who 


“ Why 
milk 


seen ‘em 


” she said, “ it’s mor’n half 
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I just made up my mind that I'd 
learn to milk—if it took me all night. I 
didn’t go to bed at all, and I’ve been at the 


And there aint no need 
* said 


barn fur an hour. 
of my goin’ after no man in the mornin’, 
she, hanging up the barn key on its nail. 

1 simply mention this circumstance to 
show what kind of a girl Pomona had grown 
to be. 

We were all the time at work in some way, 
improving our little place 
will buy it,” said Euphemia. We intended 
have some wheat put in in the fall 
and next year we would make the place 
fairly crack with luxuriance. We would 
divide the duties of the farm, and, among 
other things, Euphemia would take charge 
of the chickens. She wished to do this 
entirely herself, so that there might be one 
(hing that should be all her own, just as my 
work in town was all my own. As she 
wished to buy the chickens and defray all 
the necessary ‘expenses out of her own pri- 
vate funds, | could make no objections, and, 
indeed, I had no desire to do so. She 
bought a chicken-book, and made herself 
mistress of the subject. For a week, there 


to 
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yw,” 


was a strong chicken flavor in all our con 
versation, 

This was, while the poultry yard was 
building. ‘There was a chicken-house on 
the place, but no yard, and Euphemia 
intended to have a good big one, because 
she was going into the business to make 
money. 

* Perhaps my chickens may buy the place,” 
she said, and I very much hoped they would. 

Everything was to be done very systemat 
ically. She would have Leghorns, Brahmas, 
and common fowls. The first, because they 
laid so many eggs; the second, because they 
were such fine, big fowls, and the third, 
because they were such good mothers, 

“ We will eat, and sell the eggs of the first 
and third classes,” she said, “and set the 
eggs of the second class, under the hens of 
the third class.” 

“ There seems to be some injustice 1n that 
arrangement,” I said, “ for the first class will 
always be childless; the second class will 
have nothing to do with their offspring, 
while the third will be obliged to bring up 
and care for the children of others.” 

But I really had no voice in this matter. 
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As soon as the carpenter had finished the 
yard, and had made some coops and other 
necessary arrangements, Euphemia hired a 
carriage and went about the country to buy 
chickens. It was not easy to find just what 
she wanted, and she was gone all day. 
However, she brought home an enormous 
Brahma cock and ten hens, which number 
was pretty equally divided into her three 
classes. She was very proud of her pur- 
chases, and indeed they were fine fowls. In 
the evening I made some allusion to the 
cost of all this carpenter work, carriage-hire, 
etc., besides the price of the chickens. — , 
“Oh!” said she, “ you don’t look at the 
matter in the right light. You haven’t stud 
ied it up as I have. Now, just let me show 
you how this thing will pay, if carried on 
properly.” Producing a piece of paper 
covered with figures, she continued: “I 
begin with ten hens—I got four common 
ones, because it would make it easier to cal- 
culate. After a while, I set these ten hens 
on thirteen eggs each; three of these eggs 
will probably spoil,—that leaves ten chickens 
hatched out. Of these, I will sav that half 


die, that will make five chickens for each 
hen; you see, I leave a large margin for loss. 


This makes fifty chickens, and when we add 
the hens, we have sixty fowls at the end of 
the first year. Next year I set these sixty 
and they bring up five chickens each,—I am 
sure there will be a larger proportion than 
this, but I want to be safe-—and that is three 
hundred chickens; add the hens, and we 
have three hundred and sixty at the end of 
the second year. In the third year, calcu- 
lating in the same safe way, we shall have 
twenty-one hundred and sixty chickens; in 
the fourth year there will be twelve thousand 
nine hundred and sixty, and at the end of 


the fifth year, which is as far as I need to | 


calculate now, we shall have sixty-four thou- 
sand and eight hundred chickens. What 
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do you think of that? At seventy-five cents 
apiece,—a very low price,—that would be 
forty-eight thousand and six hundred ci 
Now, what is the petty cost of a fence, 
few coops, by the side of a sum like 

“Nothing at all,” I answered. 
lost like a drop in the ocean. I hat 
dear, to interfere in any way with si 
splendid calculation as that, but I 
like to ask you one question.” 

“ Oh, of course,” she said, “I su 
you are going to say something abo. 
cost of feeding all this poultry. ‘That 
come out of the chickens supposed t 
They wont die. It is ridiculous to su 
that each hen will bring up but five « 
ens. ‘The chickens that will live, out 
those I consider as dead, will more th 
pay for the feed.” 

“That is not what I was going to 
you, although of course it ought to 
considered. But you know you are only 
going to set common hens, and you do not 
intend to raise any. Now, are those four 
hens to do all the setting and mother-work 
for five years, and eventually bring up over 
sixty-four thousand chickens ?” 

“Well, I did make a mistake there,” s! 
said, coloring a little. “I'll tell you wi 
lll do; T’ll set every one of my hens 
every year.” 

“But all those chickens may not be 
hens. You have calculated that every one 


| of them would set as soon as it was old 


enough.” 

She stopped a minute to think this over. 

“'T'wo heads are better than one, I see,” 
she said, directly.“ I'll allow that one-half 
of all the chickens are roosters, and that 
will make the profits twenty-four thousand 
three hundred dollars—more than enough 
to buy this place.” 

“ Ever so much more,” I cried. 
Rudder Grange is ours!” 


“ This 
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tHE HUMMING-BIRD OF THE CALIFORNIA WATER-FALLS. 


WATER-OUZEL DIVING AND FEEDIN( 


lHe water-falls of the Sierra Nevada are plump and compact as a pot-hole pebble ; 
frequented by only one bird, the ouzel or | the flowing contour of his body being inter- 
water-thrush (Cinclus Mexicanus, Sw.). He | rupted only by his strong feet and bill, and the 
isa sipgularly joyous and lovable little fellow, | crisp wing-tips, and up-slanted wrenish tail 
about the size of a robin, clad in a plain Among all the countless water-falls I have 
water-proof suit of a blackish, bluish gray, | met in the course of eight years’ explorations 
with a tinge of chocolate on the head and | in the Sierra, whether in the icy Alps, or 
shoulders. In form he is about as smoothly | warm foot-hills, or in the profound Yose- 
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mitic canons of the middle region, not one 
was found without its ouzel. No cafon is 
too cold for him, none too lonely, provided 
it be rich in white falling water. Find a 
fall, or cascade, or rushing rapid, anywhere 
upon a clear crystalline stream, and there 
you will surely find its complementary ouzel, 
flitting about in the spray, diving in foaming 
eddies, whirling like a leaf among beaten 
foam-bells ; ever vigorous and enthusiastic, 
yet self-contained, and neither seeking nor 
shunning your company. 

If disturbed while dipping about in the 
margin shallows, he either sets off with a 
rapid whir to some other feeding-ground 
up or down the stream, 6r alights on some 
half-submerged rock or snag out in the 


foaming current, and immediately begins to | 
nod and courtesy like a wren, turning his | 


head from side to side and performing many 
other odd dainty manners as if he had been 
trained at some bird dancing-school. 

He is the mountain streams’ own darling, 
—the humming-bird of blooming waters, 
loving rocky ripple-slopes and sheets of 
foam, as a bee loves flowers——as a lark 
loves sunshine and meadows. Among all 
the mountain birds, none has cheered me 


so much in my lonely wanderings,—none so 


unfailingly. For winter and summer he 
sings, independent alike of sunshine and 
love; requiring no other inspiration than 
the stream on which he dwells. While 
water sings, so must he; in heat or cold, 
calm or storm, ever attuning his voice in 
sure accord; low in the drouth of summer 
and drouth of winter, but never silent. 
During the golden days of Indian sum- 
mer the mountain streams are feeble,—a 
succession of silent pools, linked together 
with strips of silvery lace-work ; then the 
song of the ouzel is at its lowest ebb. But 
as soon as the winter clouds have bloomed, 
and the mountain treasuries are once more 
replenished with snow, the voices of the 
streams and ouzels begin to increase in 
strength and richness until the flood season 
of early summer. Then the glad torrents 
chant their noblest anthems, and then too 
is the flood-time of our songster’s melody. 
But as to the influence of the weather, dark 
days and sun days are the same to him. 
The voices of most song-birds, however 
joyous, suffer a long winter eclipse ; but the 
ouzel sings on around all the seasons, and 
through every kind of storm. Indeed no 
storm can be more violent than those of the 
water-falls in the midst of which he delights 
to dwell. At least, from whatever cause, 


while the weather is darkest and most 
boisterous, snowing, blowing, cloudy or 
clear, all the same he sings, and never 
note of sadness. No need of spring sun. 
shine to thaw /zs song, for it never freezes 
Never shall you hear anything wintry from 
his warm breast; no pinched cheeping, no 
wavering notes between sadness and joy 
his mellow, fluty voice is ever tuned to 
downright gladness, as free from every 
of dejection as cock-crowing. 

It is pitiful to see wee frost-pinched spar 
rows, on cold mornings, shaking the snow 
from their feathers, and hopping about as 
if anxious to be cheery, then hastening back 
to their hidings out of the wind, puffing out 
their breast feathers, and subsiding among 
the leaves, cold and breakfastless, while the 
snow continues to fall, and no sign of clear 
ing. But the ouzel never calls forth a single 
touch of pity; not because he is strong to 
endure, but rather because he seems to live 
a charmed life beyond the reach of every 
influence that makes endurance necessary. 

One wild winter morning, when Yosemite 
Valley was swept from west to east by a 
cordial snow-storm, I sallied forth to see 
what I might learn and enjoy. A sort of 
gray, gloaming-like darkness was kept up 
by the storm, and the loudest booming of 
the falls was at times buried beneath its 
sublime roar. The snow was already over 
five feet deep on the. meadows, making 
very extended walks impossible without the 
aid of snow-shoes. I found no great diff 
culty, however, in making my way to a cer 
tain ripple on the river where one of my 
ouzels lived. He was at home as usual, 
gleaning his breakfast among the pebbles 
of a shallow portion of the margin, and 
apparently altogether unconscious of any 
thing extraordinary in the weather. — Pres- 
ently he flew out to a stone against which 
the icy current was beating, and turning 
his back to the wind, sang delightfully as a 
lark in spring-time. 

After spending an hour or two with my 
favorite, | went plodding through the drifts, 
to learn as definitely as possible how the 
other birds were spending their time. ‘The 
Yosemite birds are easily found during the 
winter, because all excepting the ouzel are 
restricted to the sunny north side of the 
valley, the south being constantly 
eclipsed by the great frosty shadow of the 
wall. And because the Indian Canon groves 
from their peculiar exposure are the warm- 
est, all the, birds congregate there, more 


trace 


side 


| especially in severe weather. 
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° numbed insects, joined now and then 
by a robin weary of his unsuccessful 
attempts upon the snow-covered berries. 
The brave woodpeckers were clinging 
to the snowless sides of the larger boles 
and overarching branches of the camp 
trees, making short flights from side to 
side of the grove, pecking and chat 
tering aimlessly as if unable to keep 
still, yet evidently putting in the time 
in a very dull way, like storm-bound 
travelers at a country tavern, The 
hardy nut-hatches were threading the 
open furrows of the bark in their usual 


I found most of the robins cowering on 
the lee side of the larger branches where the 
snow could not fall upon them, while two 
or three of the most enterprising were 
making desperate efforts to reach the mis- 
tletoe berries by clinging nervously to the 
under side of the snow-crowned masses, back 
downward, like woodpeckers. 
Every now and then they 
would dislodge some of the 
oose fringes of the snow- 
rown which would come sift 
ing down upon their heads 
ind send them screaming 
back to camp, where they 
would subside among their 
companions with a_ shiver, f ee Be Shy industrious manner, 
muttering in low, querulous , 3 ‘ . and uttering their 
chatters like hungry children. : ae quaint notes, evVI 
Some of the sparrows were EE Wd cig dently much less dis- 
busy at the foot of the larger . or composed than their 
trees gleaning seeds and be- cama} neighbors. ‘The Stel 


GLACIER LAKE ON THE HEAD OF THE NORTH FORK SAN JOAQUIN—ONE OF THE LATE SUMMEK FEEDING-GROUNDS 
OF THE OUZEIL 





ler’s jays were of course making more noisy 
stir than all the other birds combined; 
ever coming and going with loud bluster, 
screaming as if each had a lump of melting 
sludge in his throat, and taking very good 
care to improve the favorable opportunity 
afforded by the storm to steal from the 
acorn stores of the woodpeckers. I also 
noticed one solitary gray eagle braving the 
storm on the top of a tall pine stump just 
outside the main grove. He was standing 
bolt upright with his back to the wind, and 
with a tuft of snow piled on his square 
shoulders, the very type. of passive endur- 


ance. ‘Thus every snow-bound bird seemed | 


more or less uncomfortable if not in positive 
distress. The storm was reflected in every 
gesture, and not one cheerful note, not to 
say song, came from a single bill; their 
cowering, joyless endurance offering a most 
striking contrast to the spontaneous, irre- 
pressible gladness of the ouzel, who could 
no more help exhaling sweet song, than a 
rose sweet fragrance. He mus? sing if the 


heavens fall. I remember noticing the dis- | 


tress of a pair of robins during the violent 


earthquake of the year 1872, when the pines | 


of the valley, with strange movements, 
flapped and waved their branches, and beet- 
ling rock-brows came thundering to the 
meadows in fiery avalanches. It did not 
occur to me in the midst of the excitement 
of other observations to look for the ouzels, 
but I doubt not they were singing straight 
on through it all, regarding its terrible thun- 
ders as fearlessly as they do the booming of 
the water-falls. 

What may be regarded as the separate 
songs of the ouzel are exceedingly difficult 
of description, because they are so variable 
and at the same time so confluent. I have 
been acquainted with my favorite for eight 
years, and though, during most of this 
time I have heard him sing nearly every 
day, I still detect notes and strains that are 
quite new to me. Nearly all of his music is 
very sweet and tender, lapsing from his 
round breast like water over the smooth lip 
of a pool, then breaking farther on into a rich 
sparkling foam of melodious notes, which 
glow with subdued enthusiasm, yet without 
expressing much of the strong, gushing 
ecstasy of the bobolink or sky-lark. 

The more striking strains are perfect 
arabesques of melody, composed of a few 
full, round, mellow notes, embroidered with 
a great variety of delicate trills which fade 
in long slender cadences like the silken 
fringes of summer clouds melting in the 
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azure. But as a whole, his music js that 
of the stream itself, infinitely—organized, 
spiritualized. The deep booming notes of 
the falls are in it, the trills of rapids, the 
switling and gurgling of pot-holes, loy 
hushes of levels, the rapturous bounce and 
dance of rocky cascades, and the sweet 
tinkle of separate drops oozing from the 
ends of mosses and falling into tranquil 
pools. 

The ouzel never sings in chorus wit 
other birds, nor with his kind, but 
with the streams. And like flowers 
bloom beneath the surface of the grou 
some of our favorite’s best song-blossoms 
never rise above the surface of the heavier 
music of the water. I have oftentimes 
observed him singing in the midst of beaten 
spray, his music completely buried beneat! 
the water’s roar; yet I knew he was sureh 


| singing by the movements of his bill. 


His food consists of all kinds of wat 
insects, which in summer are chiefly 


| cured along shallow margins. Here 


wades about ducking his head under water, 
and deftly turning over pebbles and fallen 
leaves with his bill, 
seldom choosing to 
go into deep water 
where he has to use 
his wings in diving. 
He seems to be 
especially fond of 
the larve of mos- 
quitoes, found in 


| great quantities at- 


tached to the bot- 
tom of smooth rock 
channels where the 
current is swift and 
shallow. When feed- 
ingin such places he 


OUZEL ENTERING A WHITE CURRENT 
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wades up-stream, and oftentimes while his 
head is under water the swift current 1s de- 
flected upward along the glossy curves of his 
neck and shoulders, in the form of a clear, 
crystalline shell, which fairly incloses him 
like a bell-glass, the shell being con- 
stantly broken and re-formed as he lifts and 
dips his head; while ever and anon he 
sidles out to where the too powerful cur- 
rent carries him off his feet, and sweeps 
him rapidly down-stream ; then he dexter 
wusly mses on the wing and goes gleaning 
igain in shallower places. 

But during the winter, when the stream 
banks are all deeply embossed in snow, 
ind the streams themselves are chilled nearly 
to the freezing point, so that the snow fall- 
ng into them in stormy weather is not 
wholly dissolved, but forms a thin blue 
sludge, thus rendering the current opaque— 
then he seeks the deeper portions of the 
main rivers, where he may dive to clear 
portions of the channel beneath the sludge. 
Or he repairs to some open lake or mill- 
yond, at the bottom of which he feeds in 
perfect safety. 

When thus compelled to betake him- 
self to a lake, he does not plunge into it at 
once like a duck, but always alights in the 
first place upon some rock or fallen pine 
along the shore, then flying out thirty or 
forty yards, more or less, according to the 
character of the bottom, he alights with a 
dainty glint on the surface, swims about, 
looks down, finally makes up his mind and 
disappears with a sharp stroke of his wings. 
After feeding for two or three minutes he 
suddenly re-appears, showers the water from 
his wings with one vigorous shake, and 
rises abruptly into the air as if pushed up 


from beneath, comes back to his perch, sings | 
| admiring him, he suddenly plunged into 


a few minutes and goes out to dive again ; 
thus coming and going, singing and diving 
at the same places for hours. 

I once observed three thus spending a 
winter morning in company, upon a small 
glacier lake, on the Upper Merced, about 
7,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

A storm had occurred during the night, but 
the morning sun shone unclouded, and the 
shadowy lake, gleaming darkly in its setting 
of fresh snow, lay smooth and motionless 
as a mirror. 

My camp chanced to be within a few 
feet of the water’s edge, opposite a fallen 
pine, some of the branches of which leaned 
out over the lake. Here my three dearly 
welcome visitors took .up their station, and 
at once began to embroider the frosty 





air with their delicious melody, doubly de- 
lightful to me that particular morning, as 
I had been somewhat apprehensive of 
danger in breaking my way down to the 
lowlands. 

The portion of the lake bottom selected 
for a feeding-ground lies at a depth of 
fifteen or twenty feet the surface, 
and is covered with a short growth of 
alge and other aquatic plants,—facts | 
chanced to be able to determine by having 
previously floated over it on a raft and 
made soundings. 

After alighting on the glassy surface, the 
birds would occasionally indulge in a little 
play, chasing each other round about in 
small circles ; then all three would suddenly 
dive together, and come ashore and sing. 
They are usually found singly, however, 
rarely in pairs excepting during the breed 
ing season, and rarely in threes or 
fours. 

They seldom swim more than a few 
yards on the surface, for, not being web 
footed, they make rather 
but by means of their strong, crisp wings 
they swim, or rather fly, with great celerity 
under the surface, often to considerable 
distances. 

But it is in withstanding the force of 
rushing torrents that their strength of wing in 
this respect is most strikingly manifested. 
lhe following may be regarded as a fair illus 
tration of their easy, unconscious powers of 
sub-aquatic flight. One winter morning, 
when the Merced River was blue and green 
with unmelted snow, | observed one of 
my ouzels perched on a snag out in the 
midst of a swift rushing rapid. He sang 
cheerily, as if everything was just to his 
mind, and while I stood on the bank 


below 


“er 


slow progress, 


the sludgy current, leaving his song broken 
abruptly off. After feeding a minute or two 
at the bottom, and when one would suppose 
he must inevitably be swept far down-stream, 
he emerged just where he went down, 
alighted on the same snag, showered the 
water beads from his feathers, and at once 
continued his unfinished song, splicing it 
together as if it had suffered no interruption. 

The ouzel alone of all birds dares to enter 
a white torrent. And though strictly ter 
restrial in structure, no other is so insepara- 
bly related to water, not even the duck, or 
bold ocean albatross, or storm-petrel. Ducks 
go ashore when they have done feeding in 
undisturbed places, and frequently make long 
overland flights from lake tolake or from field 
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to field. The same 

is true of most other 

aquatic birds. But 

our ouzel, born on 

the very brink of a 

stream, seldom 

leaves it for a single 

moment. For, not- 

withstanding he is 

often on the wing, 

he never flies over- 

land, but whirs with 

rapid, quail-like beat 

above the stream, 

tracing all its wind- 

ing modulations 

with great minute- 

ness. Even when 

the stream is quite 

small, say from five 

to ten feet wide, he 

will not try to short- 

en his flight by 

crossing a_ bend, 

however abrupt it 

may be; and even 

when disturbed by 

meeting some one 

on the bank, he prefers to fly over one’s 
head, to dodging out over the ground. 
When therefore his flight along a crooked 
stream is viewed endwise, it appears most 
strikingly wavered—an interpretation of 
every curve inscribed with lightning-like 
rapidity on the air. 

The vertical curves and angles of the most 
precipitous Alpine torrents he traces with the 
same rigid fidelity. Swooping adown the 
inclines of cascades, dropping sheer over 
dizzy falls amid the spray, and ascending 
with the same fearlessness and ease, seldom 
seeking to lessen the steepness of the acclivity 
by beginning to ascend before reaching the 
base of the fall. No matter how high it 
may be, he holds straight on as if about to 
dash headlong into the throng of booming 
rockets, then darts abruptly upward, and, 
after alighting at the top of the precipice to 
rest a moment, proceeds to feed and sing. 
His flight is solid and impetuous without 
any intermission of wing-beats,—one homo- 
geneous buzz like that of a laden bee on its 
way home. And while thus buzzing freely 
from fall to fall, he is frequently heard giving 
utterance to a long outdrawn train of un- 
modulated notes, in no way connected with 
his song, but corresponding closely with his 
flight, both in sustained vigor, and homo- 
geneity of substance. 





THE OUZEL Alt HOME 
Were the flights of every individual ouzel 
in the Sierra ttaced on a chart, they would 
indicate the direction of the flow of the 
entire system of ancient glaciers, from about 
the period of the breaking up of the ice- 


| sheet until near the close of the glacial 


winter; because the streams which the 
ouzels so rigidly follow, are, with the un- 
important exceptions of a few side tribu 
taries, all flowing in channels eroded for 
them out of the solid flank of the range by 
the vanished glaciers,—the streams tracing 
the glaciers, the ouzels tracing the streams. 
Nor do we find so complete compliance to 


| glacial conditions in the life of any other 


mountain bird, or animal of any kind 
Bears frequently accept the path-ways laid 
down by glaciers as the easiest to travel; 
but then, they often leave them and cross 
over from cafon to canon. So also, most 
birds found in rocky canons at all usually 
fly across at right angles to the courses of 
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the vanished glaciers, because the main 
forests of these regions to which they come 
and go are growing upon the lateral mo- 
raines Which always stretch along the tops 
of the canon walls. 

lhe ouzel’s nest is one of the most extra- 
ordinary pieces of bird architecture I ever 
beheld; so odd and novel in design, and so 
perfectly fresh and beautiful, and in every 
way so fully worthy of the genius of the little 
builder. It is about a foot in diameter, 
round and bossy in outline, with a neatly 
arched opening near the bottom, somewhat 
like an old-fashioned brick oven, or Hot- 
tentot’s hut. It is built almost exclusively 
of green and yellow mosses, chiefly the 
beautiful fronded hypnum that covers the 
rocks and old drift-logs in the vicinity of 
water-falls. These are deftly interwoven, 
and felted together into a charming little 
hut; and so situated that many of the 
outer mosses continue to flourish as if they 
had not been plucked. A few fine silky- 
stemmed grasses are occasionally found in- 
terwoven with the mosses, but, with the 
exception of a thin layer lining the floor, 
their presence seems accidental, as they are 
of a species found growing with the mosses 
and are probably plucked with them. The 
site chosen for this curious mansion is 
usually some little rock-shelf within reach 
of the spray of a water-fall, so that its walls 
are kept green and growing, at least during 
the time of high water. 

No harsh lines are presented by any 
portion of the nest as seen 7m situ, but 
when removed from its shelf, the back and 
bottom, and sometimes a portion of the top, 
is found quite sharply angular because it is 
made to conform to the surface of the rock, 
upon which and against which it is built; 
the little architect always taking advantage 
of slight crevices and protuberances that 
may chance to offer, to render his structure 
stable, by means of a kind of gripping and 
dovetailing. 

In choosing a building spot, concealment 
does not seem to be taken into considera- 
tion at all; yet notwithstanding the nest is 
so large, and so guilelessly exposed to view, 
itis far from being easily detected, chiefly 
it swells forward like any other 
bulging moss-cushion growing naturally in 
such situations. This is more especially 
the case where the nest is kept fresh by 
being well sprinkled. Sometimes these 
romantic little huts have their beauty en- 
hanced by tasteful decorations of rock- 
ferns and grasses, that spring up around 


bec ause 


the walls or in front of the door-sill, all 
dripping with crystal beads. 

Furthermore, at certain hours of the day 
when the sunshine is poured down at the 
required angle, the whole mass of the spray 
enveloping the fairy establishment is bril- 
hantly irised ; and it is through so glorious 
a rainbow atmosphere as this that some of 
our blessed ouzels obtain their first peep at 
the world. 

Ouzels seem so completely part and 
parcel of the streams they inhabit, they 
scarce suggest any other origin than the 
streams themselves; and one might almost 
be pardoned in fancying they come direct 
from the living waters like flowers from 
the ground,—a kind of winged water-lily. 
At least, from whatever cause, it never 
occurred to me to look for their nests until 
more than a year after I had made the 
acquaintance of the birds themselves, al- 
though I found one the very day on which 
I began the search. In making my way 
from Yosemite to the glaciers of the adja- 
cent Alps, I camped in a particularly wild 
and romantic portion of the Nevada cahon 
where in previous excursions I had never 
once failed to enjoy the delightful company 
of my favorites, who were attracted here, 
no doubt, by the extraordinary abundance 
of white water. The river, for miles above 
and below, consists of a succession of small 
falls from ten to sixty feet in height, con 
nected by flat, plume-like cascades that go 
flashing from fall to fall, free and channelless, 
over waving folds of glacier polished granite. 

On the south side of one of the falls, that 
portion of the precipice which is bathed 
by the spray presents a series of little 
shelves and tablets caused by the devel- 
opment of planes of cleavage in the 
granite, and the consequent fall of masses 
through the action of the water. ‘“ Now 
here,’ said 1, “ of all places, is the most 
charming spot for an ouzel’s nest.” Then 
carefully scanning the fretted face of the 
precipice through the spray, I at length 
noticed a large, yellowish moss-cushion, 
growing on the edge of a level tablet with- 
in five or six feet of the outer folds of the 
fall. But apart from the fact of its being 
situated exactly where one acquainted with 
the lives of ouzels would fancy an ouzel’s 
nest ought to be, there was nothing in its 
appearance visible at first sight, to distin- 
guish it from other bosses of rock-moss, 
similarly situated with reference to perennial 
spray ; and it was not until I had scrutinized 


| it again and again, and had removed my 
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shoes and stockings and crept along the sing water songs, for they hear them all 
face of the rock within eight or ten feet their lives, and even before they are born, 
of it, that I could decide certainly whether I have oftentimes observed the young 


YOSEMITE BIRDS, SNOW-BOUND AT THE FOOT OF INDIAN CANON 


it was the nest I was so eagerly seeking or | just out of the nest making their odd gest 
a natural growth. | ures, and seeming in every way as much 

In these moss huts are laid, three or four | at home as their experienced parents,—like 
eggs,—white, like foam bubbles; and well | young bees in their first excursions to the 


may the little ouzels hatched from them | flower fields. No amount of familiarity 
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with people and their ways seems to change 
them in the least. To all appearance their 
behavior is just the same on seeing a man 
for the first time, as when seeing him every 
day. 

On the lower reaches of the rivers where 
mills are built, they sing on through the din 
of the machinery, and all the concomitant 
confusion of dogs, cattle, and workmen. On 
one occasion, while a wood-chopper was at 
work on the river-bank, I observed one 
cheerily singing within reach of the flying 
chips. Nor does any kind of unwonted 
disturbance put him in bad humor, or 
frighten him out of calm self-possession. 
In passing through a narrow gorge, I drove 
one ahead of me from rapid to rapid, dis- 
turbing him four times in quick succession, 
where he could not very well fly past me 
on account of the narrowness of the chan- 
nel. Most birds under similar circumstances 
fancy themselves pursued, and become sus- 
piciously uneasy ; but, instead of growing 
nervous about it, he made his usual dippings, 
and sang one of his most tranquil strains. 
When observed within a few yards their 
eyes are seen to express remarkable gentle- 
ness and intelligence; but they seldom 
allow a sufficiently near approach. On one 
occasion, while rambling along the shore of 
a mountain lake, where the birds, at least 
those born that season, had never seen a 
man, I sat down to rest upon a large stone 
close to the water’s edge, upon which it 
seemed the ouzels and sandpipers were in 
the habit of alighting when they came to 
feed on that part of the shore, and some of 
the other birds also, when they came down 
to wash or drink. After I had sat a few 
minutes, along came a whirring ouzel and 
alighted on the stone beside me, within 
reach of my hand. Then observing me, all 
at once he stooped nervously as if about to 
fly on the instant, but as I remained mo- 
tionless as the stone, he gained confidence, 
and looked me steadily in the face for about 
aminute, then flew quietly to the outlet 
and began to sing. A sandpiper came next 
and gazed at me with much the same 
guileless expression of eye as the ouzel. 
Lastly, down with a swoop came a Steller’s 
jay out of a fir-tree, probably with the 
intention of moistening his noisy throat. 
But instead of sitting confidingly as my 
other visitors had done, he rushed off at 
once, nearly tumbling heels over head into 
the lake in his suspicious confusion, and 


with loud screams roused the neighborhood. | 
| the river-bank he noticed a plain-feathered 


Love for song-birds, with their sweet hu- 
VoL. XV.—38. 





man voices, appears to be far more universal 
and unfailing than love for flowers. Everyone 
loves flowers, to some extent at least in life’s 
fresh morning, attracted by them as instinct- 
ively as humming-birds and bees. Even the 
young Digger Indians have sufficient love 
for the brightest of those found growing 
on the mountains to gather them and 
braid them as decorations for the hair. 
And I was glad to discover, through the 
few Indians that could be induced to 
talk on the subject, that they- have names 
for the wild rose and the lily, and other 
conspicuous flowers, whether available as 
food or otherwise. Most men, however, 
whether savage or civilized, become apa- 
thetic toward all plants that have no other 
apparent use than the use of beauty. But 
fortunately one’s first instinctive love of 
song-birds is never wholly obliterated, no 
matter what the influences upon ourlives may 
be. I have often been delighted to see a 
pure, spiritual glow come into the coun- 
tenances of hard business men, and dis- 
sipated old miners, when a_ song-bird 
chanced to alight near them. Nevertheless, 
the little mouthful of meat that swells out 
the breasts of some song-birds is too often 
the cause of their death. Larks and robins 
in particular are brought to market in 
hundreds. But fortunately the ouzel has no 
enemy so eager for his little body as to 
follow him into the mountain solitudes. | 
never even knew him to be chased by hawks. 

An acquaintance of mine, a sort of 
foot-hill mountaineer, had a pet cat, a 
great, dozy, overgrown creature, about as 
broad-shouldered as a lynx. During the 
winter while the snow lay deep, the mount- 
aineer sat in his lonely cabin among the 
pines, smoking his pipe, and wearing the 
dull time away. Tom was his sole com- 
panion, sharing his bed, and sitting beside 
him on a stool, with much the same drowsy 
expression of eye as his master. 

The good-natured bachelor was content 
with his hard fare of soda bread and bacon, 
but Tom, the only creature in the world 
acknowledging dependence on him, must 
needs be provided with fresh meat. Accord- 
ingly, he bestirred himself to contrive 
squirrel traps, and waded the snowy woods 
with his gun, making sad havoc among 
the few winter birds, sparing neither robin, 
sparrow, nor tiny nut-hatch, and the pleasure 
of seeing Tom eat them was his great 


| reward. 


One cold afternoon, while hunting along 
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little bird skipping about in the shallows, 
and immediately raised his gun. Bat just 
then the confiding little songster began to 
sing, and after listening to his rare summery 
melody, he turned away, saying, “ Bless 
your little heart, I can’t shoot you, not even 
for Tom.” 

‘The species is distributed all along the 
mountain ranges of the Pacific coast from 
Alaska to Mexico, and east to the Rocky 
Mountains. Nevertheless, it is as yet but 
little known, even among naturalists. Au- 
dubon and Wilson did not meet it at all. 
Swainson was, I believe, the first to describe 
a specimen from Mexico. Specimens were 
shortly afterward procured by Drummond 
near the sources of the Athabasca River. 
between the fifty-fourth and _fifth-sixth 
parallels; and it has been collected by 


<i 


| nearly all of the numerous exploring ex. 
| peditions undertaken of late through our 
| western states and territories; for it never 
| fails to engage the attention of naturalists 
| in a very particular manner. 

| Such, then, is the life of our little cinclus, 
| beloved of every one who is so happy as to 
know him. Tracing on strong wing every 
| curve of the most precipitous torrent, from 
one extremity of the Californian Alps to 
the other; not fearing to follow them 
through their darkest gorges, and coldest 
snow-tunnels ; acquainted with every water- 
fall, echoing their divine music; and 
throughout the whole of their beautiful 
lives interpreting all that we in our unbe- 
lief call terrible in the utterances of torrents, 
| as only varied expressions of God's eternal 
| love. 





_— 
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I.—HOW 


“WeLL,” exclaims tired Mrs. Motherly, 
“if anybody needs twenty-six hours a day, 
I am sure I do, and ten days a week into 
the bargain. The days are not half long 
enough, and when night comes, the thought 
of the things I ought to have done but 
couldn’t, tires me more than all I have 
done. This very day, when I expected 
to do so much sewing, has slipped away, 
while I have trotted around after the chil- 
dren, washing faces, brushing tangled hair, 
putting on rubber boots and taking them 
off again in fifteen minutes, and _pick- 
ing up blocks and playthings, scarfs and 
uuttens over and over again. I have 
mended unexpected tears in jackets and 
dresses, put court-plaster on ‘skatched 
finders,’ settled twenty quarrels between the 
baby and the next older, threaded needles 
for ‘make-believe sewings,’ and all the 
time been trying to sew, or dust, or sweep, 
or make gingerbread, till I feel as if I were 
in a dozen pieces, and every piece trying to 
do something different. At night I am so 
tired that all I ask for is a place to crawl 
into and sleep if I can, and even that must 
be with one eye open to see that the baby 
doesn’t get uncovered. 
ple so unfeeling as to say I ought to try to 
get time to read and all that! ” 

Not so fast, my little mother. It is all 
true, every word of it, but let us see if it isn’t 


Yet there ave peo- | 


TO GET THEM. 


possible to save a little time out of even these 
busy, wearying days for something higher 
than mere physical needs. 

In order to find out how to save it, let us 
see what we do with it. Suppose we sort 
over our work as we do our work-baskets, 
and see if we cannot make a little time by 
saving it. 

The first and most important of our 
duties is the care of the children, including, 
of course, their physical, moral and intel- 
lectual training. 

Next comes the housekeeping, 2. ¢., the 
literal keeping the house in order, looking 
after its cleanliness and general pleasantness. 

Then, cooking or preparing and serving 
the food, including the care of the table and 
all that pertains to it. This is really another 
part of the housekeeping, and perhaps ought 
to be included in it, except that in some 
households the details are given over en- 
tirely to servants, while in others they are 
in greater or less degree the work of the 
lady of the house. 

And lastly, the sewing. 





As regards the care of the children it is 
almost impossible that there can be any 
To every true mother, their 
Better that 
cobwebs festoon our parlor-walls, and dust 
lie inch deep on our books, than that 


| superfluities. 
| welfare is first and foremost. 
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we neglect our children for anything, no 
matter how good that thing in itself may be. 
Missionary meetings at one end of the 
scale, and balls and fashionable society at 
the other, are all blameworthy, if on account 
of them the children suffer. When “ cult- 
ure” turns them over to the tender mercies 
of servants, it becomes only a refined form 
of selfishness. 


By caring for the children, I do not mean | 


providing them with plenty of wholesome 
food and warm, clean clothing merely, but 
I would also include that indefinable some- 
thing which, for want of a better word, I 
must call “ mothering.” It consists in acts 
of loving, motherly attention, such as taking 
up the tired baby toward night-fall, and 
nestling him in your arms for a little rest, 
and in calling the equally tired older child 
from her too-absorbing play, and by quiet 
conversation soothing her busy brain into a 
condition for, restful sleep, instead of leaving 
it to toss the weary body through hours of 
uneasy dreaming. It will lead you cheer- 


fully to lay down the interesting book or 
fascinating sewing to cover Tommy’s ball or 
to loop up the refractory overskirt on 
Bessie’s doll, and patiently to restore order 
after your dining-room has been turned into 


Pandemonium on a Saturday afternoon by 
Harry and “ the boys.” It will help you to 
teach both plaintiff and defendant in a family 
quarrel something about the rights of both 
persons and property, and to show them 
that there can be honor among children as 
well as among thieves. These things take 
time, and plenty of it, but they are a part 
of a child’s birthright. 

But some mothers “ mother ” their chil- 
dren too much, don’t they? To be sure 
they do; there’s a difference in hens, even ; 
some cluck and scratch and bustle about, 
with so much maternal eagerness and ig- 


norance as to tread the life out of half their | 


chicks, while others go clucking around in 
an amiable, comfortable fashion, always 
spreading their wings at just the right mo- 
ment to shelter their brood from every real 
or imaginary danger. ‘These are the hens 
farmers keep to “set.” They are such 
“good mothers,” and their chickens always 
turn out well. So it is with children. Where 
every want is anticipated, where a child 
seldom does anything for itself, is dressed 


and undressed, rocked and amused long | 


past babyhood, is never allowed to try ex- 
periments and make failures, the mother be- 
comes a slave and the child a helpless doll. 


here is such a thing as judicious neglect | 


| in the care of children. 


By this I mean a 
careful carelessness which allows them to 


| look out for themseives as far as they safely 








can, but yet is always ready to step in at 
just the right moment. To be sure, their 
clothes will get soiled and their heads 
bumped oftener, but they will grow up more 
sturdy and self-reliant than where they are 
constantly watched. At first the mother 
will not save much time by this sort of 
training. Indeed, it is a good deal easier 
to do everything for a child than to direct 
him in his awkward efforts to help himself. 
For instance, the four-year-old boy wants to 
wash his own hands, brush his teeth, and 
button his boots. You know he'll let the 
water ran up his sleeves and spill it on the 
floor and the wash-stand, but you let him try. 
He is so proud to think he is helping 
mamma, that you haven’t the heart to tell 
him he has hindered more than he has 
helped. And when you find that he has 
carefully washed the inside of his hands, 
which were clean enough before, while the 
backs of them are as dirty as ever, and that 
his boots are on the wrong feet, you use 
some ingenious pretext to remedy defects, 
and then quietly laugh to hear him shout to 
somebody, “I’m ’most a big boy; I d’essed 
myself all alone.” But what a relief it is, 
when he is six os seven years old, to have 
him able to do these things for himself! 


But if we cannot save much time from 
the care of the children, perhaps there is 
some unnecessary work in our housekeep- 
ing. Haven't you ever thought, after some 
domestic upheaval, such as house-cleaning 
or a “thorough sweeping ’—*“I don’t be- 
lieve it pays, after all. It don’t 4k much 
cleaner than it did before ?” But when your 
husband mildly suggested the same thing, 
did you not, my dear little hypocrite, 
fiercely declare that men never did appre- 
ciate woman's work? How would he like 
his house to be as dirty as a barn? =A sweet 
little lady, one of these model housekeep- 
ers, once said to me, “I have just cleaned 
my spare-room, and, honestly, | don’t sup- 
pose there have been six people in it since 
last fall. But, then, 7 know it’s clean, and 
that’s something.” 

Think of the paint-scrubbing, spring and 
fall, in places where a fly wouldn’t dare to 
set his foot, and couldn’t if he dared, and 


| the sweeping and dusting on regular days, 


not because the rooms need it, “ but, then, 
you know, it’s time for it.” I suppose I 
shall be misunderstood. Neat housekeep- 
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ers will look aghast, and say, “ Well, I can’t 
abide dir? anyway,” intimating that drt (not 
dust, that’s too mild,—but real, unmitigated, 
horrible dirt) would lie in shovelfuls all 


about, if they didn’t throw soul and body | 
On the other hand, | 
for an | 


into the search after it. 
Aunt Easybody, who “runs in 
hour’s gossip with her neighbor in the morn- 
ing before she dusts her sitting-room, and 


” 


Fanny Meander, who sits down to alter the 

| there are some which almost take care of 
| themselves. 
| ence between pictures on the walls and those 


trimming on her spring hat, with her bed 
unmade and her room in disorder, will each 
sweetly smile and say, “ That’s just my doc- 
trine.” But I don’t mean either of you, nor 
Mrs. Aimless, who devours “ Mrs. South- 
worth” and calls it “culture,” while her 


children make mud-pies in the street. I | 


am talking to these particular, conscientious 
housekeepers who are working and worry- 
ing (principally worrying) themselves into 
early graves, for fear every nook and corner 
from attic to cellar will not be in immaculate, 
speckless, dustless order. It is beautiful to 
have it so, you say, thinking of Mrs. A.’s 
exquisite housekeeping. But Mrs. A. has a 
corps of well-trained, faithful servants, a 
house so large and well arranged that all 
the actual work-rooms are snugly tucked out 
of sight. The laundry has marched away 
from the kitchen, the sewing-room bidden 
good-bye to the family sitting-room, and 
the nursery and play-room has slyly walked 
upstairs into a place by itself. Yet some, 
either alone or with the aid of a “cheap” 
Irish girl, try in their inconvenient, crowded 
houses to reproduce Mrs. A.’s results. It 


would be a disgrace to her if she didn’t do | 


it,—it is almost as much of a disgrace to 


them that they do; for what costs her only | 


money costs them vitality, and leaves them 
neither time, strength, nor thought for any- 
thing else. 

Again, while some of us burden ourselves 
through superfluous neatness, others do the 
same thing through excessive elaboration in 
their housekeeping. You have been ushered 
into some of these delightful parlors, where 


blossoming plants, and ivies in brackets, | 
cause the husband has had a hard day’s 


singing-birds and pictures and bronzes are 
arranged in beautiful profusion. 
one must dust the statuettes, and water the 


plants, arrange the flowers, and take care of 


the birds. ‘There are many ladies who are not 
so occupied with other duties but that they 
can find time for these things and for read- 
ing and study too. 
may be found who can be trusted to do all 
this. 
children whose minutes are so taken up, that 





| but “ mother.” 
| tion of the syllabubs, and meringues and 
| cake—the “fancy-work” of cooking. ‘To 


| ally of your husband. 


Now, some | 


Occasionally a servant | 


But there are busy mothers of little | 
| too, with that mild and genial glow which 


the time thus used may be all that can be 
spared from imperatively necessary work. 
Now, for the sake of a greater good, may 
it not be better for such persons to deny 
themselves these things,—or, at least, to 
substitute for them something simpler? 
Don’t suppose, for an instant, that I would 
counsel empty, barn-like rooms; home 
should be made just as attractive as _possi- 
ble. But among the host of elegant things 


You will see at once the differ. 


on easels; ferneries, and stands; of grow- 
ing plants; hanging baskets of autumn 
leaves and clematis, and those which need 
to be taken down to be watered every day. 
These things are meant to express culture 
and refinement in theirowners. There may 


be times when even these must be put one 
side, that the mistress may possess the sub- 
stance of which they are but.the shadow. 


Now, let us look at the third division of our 
work, viz., that of cooking. In some house 
holds this means frying doughnuts, making 
pies, and cooking the greater part of the 
meals even where a servant is kept, because 
some one fancies that no one can suit him 
In others it is the prepara- 


save time here you will have to make an 
He can help or 


hinder more than anybody else. Husbands 


| are usually quite ignorant concerning the 


time and strength it takes for all this cooking. 
At heart, they wish their wives to have the 
best opportunities, but they see them fritter- 
ing their time away on other things and 
cannot understand why they should not cook 


| to please them as well as dress to please 


themselves. For this ignorance and thought. 
lessness the mothers of the men are some- 
what responsible, and many wives, instead 


| of enlightening their husbands, increase the 
| mischief, often out of their very desire to 


please them and “make home happy.” Be- 
work in his office, study or shop, his affec- 
tionate wife, anxious to give him pleasure on 
his return home, carefully prepares some 
marvelous bit of cookery,—a chicken-pie, a 
Neapolitan pudding, a salad, or a frosted 
cocoa-nut cake—on the principle of counter- 
irritation, I presume. And the man eats 
the tempting, indigestible dainty, thinking 
what a good wife he has. She enjoys it, 
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a benevolent mind, conscious of a good 


deed, always feels. Some years hence, when | 
he groans under the torments of dyspepsia, | 
neither of them will ever think of laying the | 
blame to the dainty dishes prepared at the | 
| charmed away when they get hold of bowl 


sacrifice of so much time and strength. 
« But he has always been brought up to have 
such things, and likes them.” ‘That settles 
the question. Certainly, people must always 
have what they like, and what they have 
been used to! But wouldn’t it be well 
for the children to have a different diet? 
What sort of stomachs will they have if 
they eat such things? For eat them they 
will, you may be sure, if they are on the table, 
even if other food is prepared for them, which 
few mothers will take the trouble to do. 
Besides, they will be grown up some day, and 
then they must have these things because they 
have “ been brought up to have them,” etc. 

Perhaps if any one article could stand as 
a representative of all those things which 
it is difficult to make well, and which are 
good-for-nothing, physiologically, when they 
are made, it would be that curious American- 
ism—fie. I never could understand the pe- 
culiar fascination which these geometrical 
compounds have for the masculine palate, but 
the man or boy who can resist the blandish- 
ments of a piece of pie would be a natural 
curiosity. The under-crust may be “ soggy ; ” 
that’s no matter, there’s the top-crust and 
the “filling.” The one may be leathery, 
the other full of all the untold indigestible 
horrors of molasses and mince-meat, citron 
and cinnamon, cloves and cider, apples and 
allspice, butter and brandy, sugar and suet, 
wine and raisins,—but it’s fie, and that’s 
enough. For the sake of the next genera- 
tion of wives, mothers of growing boys ought 
to educate them into a better taste, lest by and 
by “a piece of pie like that my mother used 
to make” be the dreadful will-o’-the-wisp 
to lure the poor wife into a slough of 
despond. And you, tired housewife, by 
occasional desserts of fruit and puddings, 
introduce your husband into the bound- 
less supply of wholesome and toothsome 
things iat we neglect for the sake of pie. 
He may speak scornfully of your d/anc- 
manges and custards, or, as the dessert comes 
on, raise his eyebrows and say significantly, 





“ Nothing but apples?” or “Oh! it’s rice | 


gain.” But do not press your “ reform” 


unreasonably ; remember the defects of his | 
early education, and if you can convince 


him that it really saves your time and 
Strength, and if your puddings and-custards 
are good, he will soon be willing to accept 


the substitute for a of the time at 
least. 

As we all know, there are some women 
who are natural cooks. ‘The “natural 


depravity of inanimate objects” seems 


part 


and spoon. ‘Their ovens always bake on 
both top and bottom. Soups never scorch, 
nor biscuits sour. They always carry 
their recipes in their heads. With what 
exasperating indefiniteness do they answer 
you when you ask them how they make any 
particular thing,—muffins, for instance. 

“ Dear me, I never have much of a rule 
about such things.” 

“ But can’t you give me a little idea? 
John has so often spoken of your muffins 
since we took tea with you, and I really 
should like to learn how to make them.” 

“Well, I stir up a pretty stiff batter; 
depends something on how many folks I 
have to tea.” 

“ Do you use milk ?” 

“Yes, if I have it; if not, I take water.” 

“ Any eggs?” 

“Well, if eggs are cheap, I break in a 
couple, if they are dear, I don’t always.” 

“You use some butter?” 

“Oh yes! apiece about as big as an egg.” 

She pauses, as if that were all. You timidly 
suggest— 

* Cream tartar or soda?” 

A look of surprise creeps over her face, 
as if she would say, “ What does the woman 
mean by asking so many questions?” but 
she says— 

“Well, if I have sour milk, I don’t use 
cream tartar; if the milk’s sweet, I put in a 
couple of spoonfuls of cream tartar and one 
of soda.” 

You wish you dared ask whether it’s table 
or tea spoonfuls she means, but if you are a 
novice, think it must be table-spoonfuls, the 
muffins are so very light. 

She evidently now considers the thing 
complete. 

“You haven’t said anything about the 
flour?” you inquire—with inward trem- 
bling; but you really do wish to please 
John. 

The look of surprise changes to a wide- 
eyed amazement. 

“Flour? Why, I supposed any goose 
would know about that. A good bowlful, 
of course. I always use my own judgment 
about the flour.” 

You retire from the field discomfited, but 
not being easily discouraged, try to follow 
these “ directions.” ‘The result is something 
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very different from Mrs. Handy’s delicate 
muffins. John breaks one open very sus- 
piciously, and, after a minute’s inspection, 
pushes back his plate,—with that expression 
of huge patience which men assume when 
they want to say something severe but don’t, 
—and says 

“ Haven’t you any bread, Mary? Don’t 
let the children touch these. ‘They are as 
tough as leather. Why don’t you ask Mrs. 
Handy how she makes her muffins ? They’re 
something like.” 

You nerve yourself and pleasantly ask if 
he would n’t like a slice of dry toast. (Such 
a comfort as dry toast is under such cir- 
cumstances!) In a week or two, after a 
series of experiments, you finally evolve 
from your “ inner consciousness,” and flour 
and eggs, some very creditable muffins,—but 
you don’t call your experience judgment. 

There are many cases where it is a wom- 
an’s duty to prepare the food herself;—as, 
for instance, when the fickle appetite of the 
invalid husband, or delicate child, or aged 
parent, needs the persuasion of the unmis- 
takable flavor which “mother’s” practiced 
hand alone can give. Where, for any rea- 
son, the lady “does her own work,” this is 
a necessity. However, I am speaking of 
superfluous, not of necessary labor, and very 
often even in these cases, simple dishes would 
be more healthful and quite as palatable. 


Busy as these departments of our daily 
labor keep us, I think we shall find on 
examination that our sewing lays upon us 
the most unnecessary as well as the heaviest 
burdens. The difference between dresses 
simply made and those loaded with trim- 
ming represents hours of labor which minister 
to no one’s health or happiness. Our chil- 
dren are just as well off if their undercloth- 
ing is innocent of tucks and ruffles. “ Yes,” 
I hear half a dozen say at once. “ But | 
do like to see children handsomely dressed, 
and I like to wear pretty dresses myself.” 
To be sure, it is perfectly mght to gratify 
our feminine enchant for pretty things, 
within reasonable limits. But it depends 
something on what it costs. Mrs. Easy- 
money is able to pay for the making of all 


the elaborate garments she wears, but it is | 
_ run the silk together and turned it for some, 


a different matter when poor Mrs. Struggle- 


hard attempts to make all these fine things | 


herself, and to do a good share of housework 
besides. And isn’t there another side to it ? 
May not simpler things be actually prettier, if 
they were only the fashion ? Have you never 
turned your head to look at a lady passing 





you on the street, the elegant simplicity 
of whose dress was positively refreshing, 
and then gone home and worked over your 
yards of trimming as blindly and vigorously 
as ever? Just think of the hours we have 
spent and must spend wearily sewing to- 
gether, and sewing on, what next year’s 
dictum will say take off, ’and put on higher 
or lower, upside down or downside up. 
And the thought and the talk it takes! Is not 
a new dress a thing to be dreaded? First 
there is the question of the material and the 
color, even to what is the fashionable shade, 
Then the cost and the “ wear” of the par- 
ticular kind of cloth we decide upon; next 
the bewildering inquiry of how to make it 
up. Some ladies spend hours settling this 
question alone, aside from the actual work 
itself. Lest you may think I exaggerate, let 
me repeat to you a conversation which 
actually took place in a dress-maker’s room 
in Boston, where the ladies are popularly 
supposed (by those who don’t live there) to 
be far above such things. This dialogue 
was reported to me verbatim by the victim 
who saw one hour and a quarter of her pre- 
cious time go drifting by as she waited in 
the anteroom while this lady discussed with 
the dress-maker the comparative merits of 
polonaises and overskirts, fringes and knife- 
plaiting, and this was the finale : 

Lady. What would you have up the front? 

Dress-maker, Bows are pretty. 

Z. Yes,so they are; but they’ve been 
worn so long. Can’t you think of some- 
thing newer ? 

D. Not that would be so suitable for 
your material. 

Z. Would you have the bows of ribbon 
or of silk ? 

D. Just as you like about that. 

LZ. IfI have ribbon, would it be prettier 
to have the ends pointed or square ? 

D. It doesn’t make much difference. 

ZI. Now, don’t you really think that silk 
is more stylish than ribbon ? 

D. Perhaps, as your trimmings are silk, 
silk would look better. 

Z. How do you make silk b®ws this 
season ? 

D. Last year we fringed a great many; 
we don’t do it so much this season. I have 


and the effect is very pretty. 

Z. How many would you have—five or 
Six ? 

D. Fiveis enough. You are not very tall. 

Z. ¥ wish you would tell me what a 
French bow is? 
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D. I don't believe I can describe it. 
doesn’t differ much from any other bow. 

L. 
at Chandler’s, yesterday, and I thought they 
must be French bows. 

D. Very likely. 

L. There seemed to be something stiff 
in the middle of the bow to keep it up. 

D. Yes, we have to put something there, 
or they would soon “ flat” down. 

LZ. Well, isn’t there something you can 
put into the middle that will make them 
keep their place and yet not be so stiff. 

D. 1 don’t know of anything else. 

Z. Well, I think I'll have about five 
French bows, and if*I see anything differ- 
ent that I like better, I’ll send you word. 
Good morning! 


It 


It does not follow, of course, that every | 


elaborately dressed lady is perforce a 
slave to her needle. There are natural 
sempstresses whose deft fingers, out of 
common materials, will conjure garments 
almost as magically as the fairy godmother 
changed Cinderella’s rags into a beautiful 
ball-dress. Their artistic gift ekes out scanty 
purses, and they are elegant in apparel 
which costs little in time or money. Sewing 


is a pastime to them; after two or three 


hours’ work they are as fresh as daisies, and 
will accomplish more in half a day than 
their less gifted sisters will in a week. 
never can understand what a torment sewing 
is for those who don’t like it, who plod 
along, drearily sticking the needle in and 
out, invariably doing everything the hardest 
way, forgetting what they are about, and 


sewing the wrong pieces together, and hav- | 
& = 


ing to np the work out, just as they imagine 
it completed. 


It will not do to judge harshly from appear- | 


ances. Mrs. R.’s dainty ruffles may not cost 
her any more time and strength than Mrs. 
W.’s plain folds do her. Still, if these skill- 
ful fingers could only be satisfied to do 


plainer work, how much time their quickness | 


might save their fortunate owners, and how 
much of those who try to “keep up” with 
them. 

But I hear Mrs. Motherly exclaim, half 
indignantly : “ I don’t see how all this applies 
to me. I never had an elegant dress in my 
life, and I am sure I don’t take one needless 
stitch in my children’s clothes. But when 
you think how the knees and elbows push 
through, how the skirts and sleeves grow 
short, and how the old material, which I 
must use for economy’s sake, wears out be- 
fore its time,—you see the necessary sewing 


I saw some bows on an elegant suit | 


They | 


for three or four little children is a great 
| burden. If I could only afford to hire some 
of it done!” 

System accomplishes as much in house- 
keeping as in anything else. It is a great 
help to have a plan for each day thought 
out’ the evening before or early in the 
morning. By this I don’t mean a cast- 
| iron, inflexible frame, in which you and 
your family are uncomfortable, but a judi- 
cious, practicable idea of what you wish to 
do that particular day,—a plan flexible 
enough to allow for unforeseen emergencies, 
yet firm enough to keep you steadfast to 
your purpose. I once heard a lady describe 
her dress-maker as such a wasteful cutter, 
“because she cut right into the whole 
cloth for everything, without the least at- 
tempt to see if she could do anything with 
the pieces.” <A great many women use their 
time in just the same way. They fill up 
whole mornings with little, unimportant 
things that might as well be crowded into 
odd minutes, and start their large enter- 
prises just when they cannot finish them 
without serious interruption and delay. A 
wise foresight will have always ready some 
light sewing to “catch up” when your 
neighbor runs in for an afternoon’s chat, or 
your husband wants to read you something 
from the last magazine. Your fingers can 
be busy while your mind is free to listen. 
It is the half hours of enforced or voluntary 
idleness that makes the “ drive” and over- 
work when you are crowded into a corner. 





There is yet another superfluity to be given 
up, if we would gain time by saving it, which 
can hardly come under the head of woré, 
viz, much of so-called “ society”—not 
simply fashionable society; those who are 
absorbed in that have little time or thought 
for personal culture, except to furnish mate- 
| rial for the evening’s “small talk.” But 
there is a good deal of aimless run- 
ning back and forth, many of these little 
evening gatherings and tea-parties, where 
nothing more important is discussed than 
Mrs. Smith’s new baby, or whether polo- 
naises are to be worn ornot. ‘These all take 
time without rendering any equivalent for it. 

No one more than a mother of little 
children, who is tied to a never-ending rou- 
tine of distracting cares, needs the refresh- 
ment which comes from an occasional 
neighborly call on some congenial friend. 
It is a change, as well as an interchange, of 
thought. They compare experiences, and 
she goes back to her duties with clearer eyes 
for having taken an outside view of her 
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home as well as an inside view of other | 


people’s. Even ceremonious calls are very 
useful as an expression of courtesy to new- 
comers, and a means of keeping up a half- 


formal acquaintanceship between those who | 


wish for that and nothing more. We must 
give some time to other people besides our 
own families, or we shall grow narrow and 


selfish ; but it ought to be in such a way that | 


both we and they are the better for it. 


Can’t you remember the mental and moral | 


exasperation with which you have felt the 
priceless minutes of an especially busy morn- 
ing slide forever away, while politeness 
forced you to sit helpless, listening to the aim- 
less chatter of some voluble acquaintance ? 


The smell of burning cookery may come up | 
from the kitchen, or the sound of the baby’s | 


fretting from the nursery; but, like the 
“wedding guest” held by the “cold, glit- 
tering eye” of the “Ancient Mariner,” you 


“Cannot choose but hear.”’ 


Women are singularly slow to compre- 
hend that their time is worth anything in 
dollars and cents. 
it away, and how abused they feel-if they are 
brought to an account for it! ‘This disre- 
gard on our part of the value of time is one 
reason for men’s contempt of women’s work. 

It requires resolution and steady perse- 
verance to withdraw ourselves, day by day, 
from the petty things that crowd up for 
notice, and to bestow our attention upon 
mental culture. You must expect to be 
misunderstood sometimes and criticised 
often. Somebody will be sure to say, “ Oh, 
she’s strong-minded,” or, “I believe she 
affects literature.” And one of these same 
critical somebodies will be sure to “ run in” 
to your sitting-room some unlucky morning 
when Bridget hasn’t returned from her 
cousin’s wake, and you are wrestling with 
the breakfast dishes in the kitchen, getting 
the children ready for school, binding up 
the baby’s burnt fingers, and trying to trade 
with the rag-man all at once. Of course 
your husband’s dressing-gown and slippers 
and morning paper lie just where he dropped 
them (he is the best man in the world, but 
he cannot be taught to see any disorder in 
leaving his occasional articles of wearing- 
apparel anywhere and everywhere) and of 
course the children have just raced through 
the room, leaving muddy “tracks” and 
cracker-crumbs and all the doors open 
behind them. Perhaps your visitor, if she 
be inclined to say severe things, will close 


How they will fmtter | 
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her description to her friends with, “Oh well, 
the rest of us could get time for reading 
and all that if we should let things go at 
‘sixes and sevens,’ as some people do /” 
Console yourself by thinking that some 
of our most able literary women have been 
excellent housekeepers. Remember how 
Charlotte Bronté stopped in the midst of 
some of the most exciting passages in 
“Jane Eyre” to go out into the kitchen 
and take the black specks out of the pota- 
toes, unknown to poor old “ Tabby,” rather 
than hurt her sensitive feelings by ordering 
the younger servant to do it. ; 
It is one phase of the popular unjust 
judgment of women, even in these liberal 
days, that it regards literary women as neces- 
sarily neglectful of household affairs, in the 
face of well-known facts-to the contrary. 
A man of undoubted genius may be never 


| so absent-minded, his financial affairs may 


get into the wildest confusion, and people 
only smile and say, “ Well, one man can’t be 
everything.” But if it is a woman, no mat- 
ter how great her ability, if her parlor-table 
is dusty, or if occasionally the buttons are off 
her children’s boots, people shake their 
heads solemnly, and say, “ Oh, these literary 
women!” Perhaps the secret of the preju- 
dice is, that there are those who affect the ec- 
centricities of genius without the genius itself, 
which alone makes the eccentricities endur- 
able. De Quincey, speaking of his mother, 
says, “‘ Though unpretending to the name 
and honors of a literary woman, I presume 
to call her (what many literary women are 
not) an intellectual woman.” So, although 
leaving household duties neglected in order 
to write weak articles for still weaker papers 
may be the fault of a so-called literary 
woman, it is not a characteristic of one who is 
either intellectual or womanly. The popular 
verdict is right, so far as this, that a mother’s 
first duty is to her family, and nothing which 
conflicts with ‘and forces her to neglect that, 
is either womanly or proper. Be very sure 
that your family are contented and comfort 
able; that your husband finds your intelligent 
sympathy and counsel an aid to him in his 
work; that the children’s place in_ the 
mother’s heart is warm and ample; in a word, 
that your culture is but a gathering up of 
precious things to be poured out for their 
benefit, and you can snap your fingers at 
what your neighbors say and think. 

After all, these things are relative. What 
to one family is a luxury, to another may be 
the most pressing of necessities. ‘The society 
in which we move, the reasonable demands 
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and wishes of our nearest friends, our own | 
tastes and abilities must all be considered 
before any one of us can answer the ques- | 
tion, “ How can I gain more time for my 
own personal culture, without neglecting 


| any essential item of my daily duties?” In 
this matter of “time,” there are no patent 
rights, and no monopolies. We each have 
all the time there is; our mental and moral 
status is determined dy what we do with it. 


FEBRUARY RAIN. 


O LoneLy day! No sounds are heard 

Save winds and floods that downward pour, 
And timid fluting of a bird, 

That pipes one low note o’er and o’er. 


Before the blast the bare trees lean, 
The ragged clouds sail low and gray, 


And all the wild and 


wintry scene 


Is but one blur of driving spray. 


O day most meet for memories, 

For musing by a vacant hearth 

On that which was and that which 1s, 
And those who walk no more on earth! 


And yet this dark and dreary day 
Some brighter lesson still can bring, 
For it is herald of the May, 

A faint foretoken of the spring. 


Beneath the ceaseless-beating rain 


Earth’s snowy shroud 


fast disappears, 


As sorrow pressing on the brain, 
Fades in a flood of happy tears. 


And thus in darkness 


oft is wrought, 


Through lonely days of tears and grief, 
The gradual change by which is brought 
To shadowed lives some sweet relief. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


Durinc the presidential campaiga of | 
As one | 


1856 I lived in Northern Illinois. 
who dabbled a little in politics and a good 
deal in journalism, it was necessary for me 
to follow up some of the more important 
mass meetings of the Republicans. At one 
of these great assemblies in Ogle County, 


to which the country people came on horse- | 
back, in farm-w agons, or afoot, from far and | 
near, there were several speakers of local | 


OF LINCOLN.* 

celebrity. Dr. Egan of Chicago, famous 
for his racy stories, was one, and “ Joe” 
Knox of Bureau County, a stump speaker 
of renown, was another attraction. Sev- 
eral other orators were “on the bills” 
for this long-advertised ‘“ Fremont and 
Dayton rally,” among them being a Spring- 
field lawyer who had won some reputation 
as a shrewd, close reasoner and a capital 
speaker on the stump. This was Abraham 
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Lincoln, popularly known as “ Honest Abe 
Lincoln.” In those days he was not so 
famous in our part of the state as the two 
speakers whom I have named. Possibly he 
was not so popular among the masses of the 
people; but his ready wit, his unfailing 


good-humor, and the candor which gave | 
him his character for honesty, won for him | 
| haps we shall be able to fetch it by 1864; 
| perhaps. not. 


the admiration and respect of all who heard 
him. I remember once meeting a choleric 
old Democrat striding away from an open- 


air meeting where Lincoln was speaking, | 
| yours, I do really believe.” 


striking the earth with his cane as he 
stumped along and exclaiming, “ He’s a 
dangerous man, sir! a d d dangerous 
man! He makes you believe what he says, 
in spite of yourself!” It was Lincoln’s 
manner. He admitted away his 
case, apparently, and yet, as his political 
opponents complained, he usually carried 
conviction with him. As he reasoned with 
his audience, he bent his long form over the 
railing of the platform, stooping lower and 
lower as he pursued his argument, until, 
having reached his point, he clinched it 
(usually with a question), and then suddenly 
sprang upright, reminding one of the spring- 
ing open of a jack-knife blade. 

At the Ogle County meeting to which I 
refer, Lincoln led off, the raciest speakers 
being reserved for the later part of the 
political entertainment. I am bound to say 
that Lincoln did not awaken the boisterous 
applause which some of those who followed 
him did, but his speech made a more lasting 
impression. It was talked about for weeks 
afterward in the neighborhood, and it 
probably changed votes; for that was the 
time when Free-soil votes were being made 
in Northern Illinois. I had made Lincoln’s 
acquaintance early in that particular day ; 
after he had spoken, and while some of the 
others were on the platform, he and I fell 
into a chat about political prospects. We 
crawled under the pendulous branches of a 
tree, and Lincoln, lying flat on the ground, 
with his chin in his hands, talked on, rather 
gloomily as to the present, but absolutely 
confident as to the future. I was dismayed 
to find that he did not believe it possible 
that Fremont could be elected. As if half 
pitying my youthful ignorance, but admiring 
my enthusiasm, he said, “ Don’t be discour- 
aged if we don’t carry the day this year. 
We can’t do it, that’s, certain. We can’t 
carry Pennsylvania ; those old Whigs down 
there are too strong for us. But we shall, 
sooner or later, elect our president. I feel 
confident of that.” 


whole | 


| “vexed with many cares. 





“ Do you think we shall elect a Free-sojj 
president in 1860?” I asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. Everything de. 
pends on the course of the Democracy, 
There’s a big antislavery element in the 
Democratic party, and if we could get hold 
of that, we might possibly elect our man in 
1860. But it’s doubtful,—very doubtful. Per- 


As I said before, the Free- 
soil party is bound to win, in the long run, 
It may not be in my day; but it will in 


Of course, at this distance of time, I can- 
not pretend to give Lincoln’s exact words, 
When I heard them, the speaker was only 
one of many politicians of a limited local 
reputation. And if it had not been for Lin. 
coln’s earnestness, and the almost affectionate 
desire that he manifested to have me, a 
young newspaper writer, understand the 
political situation, I should not have remem- 
bered them for a day. Four years afterward, 
when Lincoln was nominated at Chicago, 
his dubious speculations as to the future of 
his party, as we lay under the trees in Ogle 
County, came back to me like a curious 
echo. If he was so despondent in 1856, 
when another man was the nominee, would 
he not be still more so in 1860, when he, 
with his habit of underrating his own 
powers, was the candidate ? 

Soon after the campaign of 1856, I went 
to California, and was conducting a Repub- 
lican newspaper in the interior of that state 
when he was first nominated for the presi- 
dency. His previous campaign with Douglas 
had given him national reputation, but he 
was not much known in California. ‘The 
few Republicans of that state favored 
Seward’s nomination. I did not see Lin- 
coln again, until 1862, when I went to 
Washington as a newspaper correspondent 
for California. 

When Lincoln was on the stump, in 1856, 
his face, though naturally sallow, had a rosy 
flush. His eyes were full and bright, and 
he was in the fullness of health and vigor. 
I shall never forget the shock which my first 
sight of him gave me in 1862. I took it 
for granted that he had forgotten the young 
man whom he had met five or six times 
during the Fremont and Dayton campaign. 
He was now president, and was, like Brutus, 
” Shown into the 
gallery of Dr. Gurley’s church, in Washing- 
torr, I could not see the President ; but, on 
coming out I had a close view of him. 
The change which a few years had made 
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was simply appalling. His whiskers had 
grown, and had given additional cadaver- 
ousness to his face, as it appeared to me. 
The light seemed to have gone out of his 
eyes, which were sunken far under his 
enormous brows. But there was over his 


whole face an expression of sadness, and | 


a far-away look in the eyes, which were utterly 
unlike the Lincoln of other days. I was 
intensely disappointed. I confess that I was 
sO pained that I could almost have shed tears. 
Of course, this distressful impression grad- 
ually wore off. By and by, when I knew 
him better, his face was often full of mirth 
and enjoyment; and, even when he was 
pensive or gloomy, his features were lighted 
up very much as a clouded alabaster vase 
might be softly illuminated by a light within. 
But the transformation which his face had 
undergone during the lapse of years was 
most surprising to me. I am bound to say 
that the Lincoln of 1862 did, in appearance, 
better become the presidential office than 
the Lincoln of 1856 could have done. His 
form, always angular, was fuller and more 
dignified ; and that noble head, which is to 
this day the despair of painters and sculpt- 
ors, appeared far nobler than when I first 
saw him in Illinois. 

It was not long before Lincoln heard that I 
was in Washington and sent for me to come 
and see him. He recollected the little con- 
versation we had had together, and had not 
forgotten my name and occupation. And 
he recalled with great glee my discomfiture 
when he had dispelled certain rosy hopes 
of Fremont’s election, so many years before. 
It seemed quite wonderful. But, as I after- 
ward observed, Lincoln’s memory was 
very retentive. It only needed a word or 
a suggestion to revive in his mind an accu- 
rate picture of the minutest incidents in 
his life. A curious instance of this happened 
at our very first interview. Naturally, we 
fell to talking of Illinois, and he related 
several stories of his early life in that re- 
gion. Particularly, he remembered his share 
in the Black Hawk war, in which he was a 
captain. He referred to his share of the 
campaign lightly, and said that he saw 
very little fighting. But he remembered 
coming on a camp of white scouts, one 
morning just as the sun was rising. ‘The 
Indians had surprised the camp, and had 
killed and scalped every man. 


“T remember just how those men looked,” | 


said Lincoln, “as we rose up the little hill 
where their camp was. ‘The red light of 
the morning sun was streaming upon them 





as they jay, heads toward us, on the 
ground. And every man had a round red 
spot on the top of his head, about as big as 
a dollar, where the red-skins had taken his 
scalp. It was frightful, but it was grotesque, 
and the red sunlight seemed to paint every- 
thing all over.” Lincoln paused, as if re- 
calling the vivid picture, and added, some- 
what irrelevantly, “I remember that one 
man had buckskin breeches on.” 

During the winter of 1862-3 I met Lin- 
coln quite often, very few weeks passing 
in which I did not see him. Our brief 
acquaintanceship of old days was renewed 
with great readiness on my part, of course, 
and as I never had any “ ax to grind,” and 
never bothered him with questions about 
the war, my intercourse with him was on 
the most cordial and friendly basis. Up to 
the very day of his death I had the privi- 
lege of his intimate acquaintance, and his 
death only defeated a plan which he had 
formed for keeping me near him as secre- 
tary. This much I may be allowed to say 
in order to explain why I write any per- 
sonal reminiscences of Lincoln. And if I 
shall use the personal pronoun in the first 
person, singular, with more profuseness than 
is seemly, the reader will remember that it 
is well-nigh impossible for one’s private 
recollections to find place on paper, even 
in this desultory and disconnected manner, 
without that blemish. 

I have just noted Lincoln’s retentive 
memory. Probably many people who heard 
him during the war repeat long passages 
from stories, or comical articles, which he 
had seen in print, wondered how he ever 
found time to commit such trifles to mem- 
ory. The truth was that anything that 
he heard or read fastened itself into his 
mind, if it tickled his fancy. On several 
occasions I have held in my hand a printed 
slip while he was repeating its contents to 
somebody else, and the precision with 
which he delivered every word was marvel- 
ous. Several of the humorous contributions 
of Orpheus C. Kerr and Petroleum V. Nasby 
to the literature of the time were among the 
amusing things with which the President 
frequently favored his visitors. 

When the war had caused a large migra- 
tion of negroes to the free states bordering 
on Mason and Dixon’s line, Nasby, then 
writing at “ Wingert’s Corners, Ohio,” issued 
a letter on thesubject. The writer deplored 
the President’s “ evident intenshun of kolo- 
nizin on em in the North and the heft on 
em in Wingert’s Corners,” and called on his 
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fellow-citizens to “rally.” The ‘feeling of 
the anti-war and ultra-conservative men 
was so capitally travestied that Lincoln, 
after laughing over the letter, carried the 
slip containing it in his pocket and repeated 
it to his friends with great delight. One 
evening, long after this publication, while 
the Lincoln family were at their summer- 
house, the Soldiers’ Home, I went out with 
the President to stay overnight. Several 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—____ 
not hear of it, for I have heard you tell it 
at least a dozen times.” He laughed and 
said, “Well, I can’t resist telling a good 
story.” After the company were gone, he 
apologized for his marked caution to me, 
and said, “I was only using you as an old 
friend. I was afraid Judge P. would go 
and tell that I had been repeating that.” — 

Lincoln particularly liked a joke at the 


expense of the dignity of some high civil 


visitors came in, and the conversation fell 


upon the condition of the freedmen in the 
border states. 
fore the fire-place, recited the whole of 


The President, standing be- | 


Nasby’s letter, then displaced by later pro- | 


ductions. 
was specially good, ran thus: 
to wunst! Rally agin Conway! Rally 
agin Sweet! Rally agin Hegler! Rally 
agin Hegler’s family! Rally agin the porter 
at the Reed House! Rally agin the cook 
at the Crook House! Rally agin the nigger 
widder in Vance’s addishun! 
Missis Umstid! 
stid’s childern by her first husband! Rally 
agin Missis Umstid’s childern by her sek- 
kund husband! Rally agin all the rest uv 
Missis Umstid’s childern! Rally agin the 
nigger that kum yisterday! Rally agin the 
saddle-kulurd gal that yoost 2 be hear! 
Ameriky fer white men!” Lincoln used to 


** Arowse 


The last part, which Lincoln said | 


or military official. One day, not long be- 
fore his second inauguration, he asked me 
if I had heard about Stanton’s meeting a 
picket on Broad River, South Carolina, and 
then told this story: “ Gen. Foster, then at 
Port Royal, escorted the secretary up the 
river, taking a quartermaster’s tug. Reach- 
ing the outer lines on the river, a picket 
roared from the bank, ‘ Who have you got 
on board that tug?’ The severe and dig- 


| nified answer was, ‘The secretary of war 


Rally agin | 
Rally agin Missis Um- | 


and Major-General Foster.’ Instantly the 
picket roared back, ‘We've got major-gen- 
erals enough up here—why don’t you bring 
us up some hard-tack ?’” ‘The story tickled 
Lincoln mightily, and he told it until it was 
replaced by a new one. 

Anything that savored of the wit and 


| humor of the soldiers was especially welcome 


quote these rallying-cries, at intervals, long | 


after other men had read and forgotten 
them. 

One of the visitors that evening—a sedate 
New England judge—expressed his surprise 
that the President should find time to com- 
mit such things to memory. “Oh,” said 
Lincoln, “I don’t. If I like a thing, it 
just sticks after once reading it or hearing 
it.” 
evident enjoyment, a story of Orpheus C. 
Kerr’s, in which a dying sailor was repre- 
sented as asking the attendants in a hospi- 
tal that his aged grandmother might be 
brought to him. The point in the story 


| commend 


On the same occasion he told, with | 


was that a messenger was sent to the navy | 
department to implore Secretary Welles to | 
personate the grandmother for this occasion | 


only, and that he declined with regret, giv- 


ing as his excuse that he was very busy | 
examining a model of Noah’s ark, with a | 


view to its introduction into the United 
States Navy. Having told this anecdote, 
Lincoln turned to me and said, “I hope 
Mr. Welles will never hear that I told this 
story on him.” Somewhat nettled by his 
manner, I said, good-humoredly, “It will 
not be your fault, Mr. President, if he does 


to Lincoln. His fondness for good stories 
is a well-accepted tradition, but any incident 
that showed that “the boys” were muirthful 
and jolly in all their privations seemed to 
itself to him. He used to 
say that the grim grotesqueness and ex- 
travagance of American humor were its 
most striking characteristics., There was a 
story of a soldier in the army of the Poto- 
mac, carried to the rear of battle with both 
legs shot off, who, seeing a pie-woman 
hovering about, asked, “Say, old lady, are 
them pies sewed or pegged?” And there 
was another one of a soldier at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, whose regiment, waiting to 
be called into the fight, was taking coffee. 
The hero of the story put to his lips a 
crockery mug which he had carried, with 
infinite care, through several campaigns. A 
stray bullet, just missing the coffee-drinker's 
head, dashed the mug into fragments and 
left only its handle on his finger. Turning 
his head in that direction, the soldier an- 
grily growled, “ Johnny, you can’t do that 
again!” Lincoln, relating these two stories 
together, said, “ It seems as if neither death 
nor danger could quench the grim humor 
of the American soldier.” 

Lincoln’s shrewdness is well known; some- 
times it almost seemed like cunning. But 
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with all of this, there was a certain element | 


of simplicity in his character which was 
child-like. Unless very much preoccupied, 
he never heard any reference to anything 
that he did not understand without asking 
for further information. “What do you 
suppose makes that tree grow in that way ?” 
he would ask, and he was not satisfied until 
he had found out. Or he would take one 
of his boys’ toys to pieces, find out how it 
was made, and put it together again. “ Tad,” 
as his youngest boy was called, on more 
than one occasion, had cause to bewail, 
loudly, his father’s curiosity. One day we 
were looking at a photograph of the Presi- 
dent, taken in a sitting position, with the legs 
crossed. Lincoln’s attention was attracted 
to the foot of the leg which was crossed 
above the other, and he said, “ Now, I can 
understand why that foot should be so 
enormous. It’s a big foot, anyway, and it 
is near the focus of the instrument. But 
why is the outline of-it so indistinct and 
blurred ? I am confident I did not move it.” 


I studied it for a moment, and told him that | 


probably the throbbing of the large arteries in- 
side of the bend of the knee caused an almost 
imperceptible motion. The President, very 
much interested in the discovery, as he called 


it, immediately took the position of the figure 
in the picture, and, narrowly watching his 
foot, exclaimed, “ That’s it! that’s it! Now, 


that’s very curious, isn’t it.” Similarly, when 
somebody told him of the somewhat fantas- 
tic derivation of a word, he said, “ Now, 
that is very queer, and I shall never say 


capricious again without thinking of the | 


skipping of a goat.” 

The photograph to which allusion has 
just been made, and which is reproduced in 
these pages, has a history. One Saturday 


night, the President asked me if I had any | 


objection to accompanying him to a pho- 
tographer’s on Sunday. He said that it 
was impossible for him to go on any other 
day, and he would like to have me see him 
“eet.” 
he was leaving the house he stopped and 
said, “ Hold on, I have forgotten Everett!” 


Stepping hastily back, he brought with him | 
a folded paper, which he explained was a | 


printed copy of the oration that Mr. Everett 
was to deliver, in a few days, at Gettysburg. 
It occupied nearly the whole of two pages 


of the “ Boston Journal,” and looked very | 


formidable indeed. As we walked away 
from the house, Lincoln said, “It was 
very kind in Mr. Everett to send me this. 





Next day, we went together, and as 
| tery was very well preserved. 
hoped, from day to day, that Sherman would 


He needn't 


thing that he wanted to say. 
speech isn’t 


have been alarmed. My 
long.” 

“So it is written, is it, then?” I asked. 

“Well, no,” was the reply. “It is not 
exactly written. It is not finished, anyway. 
I have written it over, two or three times, 
and I shall have to give it another lick be- 
fore I am satisfied. But it is short, short, 
short.” 

I found, afterward, that the Gettysburg 
speech was actually written, and rewritten a 
great many times. The several draughts and 
interlineations of that famous address, if 
in existence, would be an invaluable me- 
mento of its great author. Lincoln took 
the copy of Everett’s oration with him to 
the photographer’s, thinking that he might 
have time to look it over while waiting for 
the operator. But he chatted so constantly, 
and asked so many questions about the 
art of photography, that he scarcely opened 
it. The folded paper is seenlying on the 
table, near the President, in the picture which 
was made that day. 

So far as I know, this was the last time 
Lincoln ever sat for his photograph. Un- 
fortunately, the negative plate was broken 
after a few impressions had been printed 


| from it, and though Lincoln promised to 
| give the photographer another sitting, he 


never found time. The illustration which 


| forms the frontispiece of this magazine is the 


first engraving which has ever been made 
from the sun-picture. Mr. Wyatt Eaton 
has reproduced with great fidelity and 
with loving conscientiousness the senti- 
ment and the details of this admirable 
likeness. 

Lincoln always composed slowly, and he 
often wrote and rewrote his more elaborate 
productions several times. I happened to be 
with him often while he was composing his 
nfessage to Congress, which was sent in 
while Sherman was on his march through 
Georgia. There was much speculation as 
to where Sherman had gone, and the mys- 
rhe President 


be heard from, or that something would hap- 
pen to give him an opportunity to enlighten 
“and possibly congratulate the country,” 
as he put it. But December came and 
there were no tidings from Sherman, though 
everybody was hungry with expectation, and 
feverish with anxiety. The President’s 
message was first written with pencil on 


| stiff sheets of white pasteboard, or box- 


I suppose he was afraid I should say some- | board, a good supply of which he kept by 
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him. These sheets, five or six inches wide, 
could be laid on the writer’s knee, as he 
sat comfortably in his arm-chair, in his 
favorite position, with his legs crossed. One 
night, taking one of these slips out of his 
drawer, with a great affectation of confiden- 
tial secrecy, he said, “ I expect you want to 
know all about Sherman’s raid?” Naturally 
I answered in the affirmative, when he said, 
“Well, then, I’ll read you this paragraph 
from my message.” The paragraph, how- 
ever, was curiously non-committal, merely 
referring to “ General Sherman’s attempted 
march of three hundred miles directly 
through the insurgent region,” and gave no 
indication whatever, of the direction of the 
march, or of the point from which news from 
him was expected. Laying the paper down, 
and taking off his spectacles, the President 
laughed heartily at my disappointment, but 
added, kindly, “ Well, my dear fellow, that’s 
all that Congress will know about it, any- 
how.” 

It was while he was composing that 
message, that is to say, during the early part 
of the winter of 1864-5, that he sent for me 
“to heara story.” It wag written on one 


of his pasteboard sheets, in pencil, and 


after I came into the room, he asked me to 
wait until he had finished it, as it was not 
quite all written. Although the anecdote 
has once before been printed, I give it here 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S LAST, SHORTEST, AND 
BEST SPEECH. 


THE 


ON thursday of last week two ladies from Ten- 
nessee came before the President asking the release 
of their husbands held as prisoners of war at John- 
son’s Island. ‘They were put off till friday, when 
they came again and were again put off to saturday. 
At each of the interviews one of the ladies urged that 
her husband was a religious man. On saturday the 
President ordered the release of the prisoners, and 
then said to the lady: “ You say your husband isa 
religious man; tell him when you meet him, that | 
say Iam not much of a judge of religion, but that, 
in my opinion, the religion that sets men to rebel 
and fight against their government, because, as 
they think, that government does not sufficiently 
help some men to eat their bread on the sweat of 
other men’s faces, is not the sort of religion upon 
which people can get to heaven !”’ 

A. LINCOLN. 


“ Now!” said he, when he had read it. 
“It occurred to me that that was worth 
printing. What do you think?” Having 
received the answer that he expected, 


he went on to say that he wanted it copied | 





ence,” he added. “I’ve a childish desire 
to see it in print right away.” So I carried 


| off the sheet, and the story duly made its 


appearance in the “ Chronicle.”  Lincolp 
showed a surprising amount of gratification 
over this trifle and set his signature at the 
bottom of the page of manuscript, at my 
suggestion, in order to authenticate the 
autograph. It will be noticed in the fac- 
simile, printed on page 568, that he did 
not “capitalize” the name of the day of the 
week. So far as I know, he never did. 
After the phrase, “You say your husband 
is a religious man,” Lincoln inserted a semi- 
colon, and calling my attention to it, he 
said, “Is that the correct punctuation 
mark, or should that sentence be set off by 
itself with a full stop?” Re-assured on 
that point he added, “ With educated 
people, I suppose, punctuation is a matter 
of rule; with me it is a matter of feeling. 
But I must say that I have a great respect 
for the semi-colon ; it’s a very useful little 
chap.” 

As a rule, Lincoln wrote his most impor- 
tant letters with his own hand. Some of 
these, perhaps most of them, were read 
over to confidential friends and were cor- 
rected, or modified, before being sent. He 
kept copies of all letters of moment, and 
even some of these copies he made himself 
with painstaking care. In his office in the 
public wing of the White House was a 
little cabinet, the interior divided into 
pigeon-holes. The pigeon-holes were let- 
tered in alphabetical order, but a few were 
devoted to individuals. Horace Greeley, | 
remember, had a pigeon-hole by himself; so 
did each of several generals who wrote 
often to him. One compartment, labeled 
“W. & W.,” excited my curiosity, but | 
never asked what it meant, and, one night, 
being sent to the cabinet for a letter which 
the President wanted, he said, “I see you 
looking at my ‘W. & W.’ Can you guess 
what that stands for?” Of course it was 
useless to guess. “ Well,” said he, with a 
roguish twinkle of the eye, “that’s Weed 
and Wood—Thurlow and Fernandy.” ‘Then 
he added with an indescribable chuckle, 
“ That's a pair of em!” 

A remarkable and highly characteristic 
letter of Lincoln’s was one which he wrote 
to General Hooker, just after the latter had 
taken command of the army of the Poto- 
mac. It was quite long, occupying nearly 
four pages of large letter paper, and written 


and printed in the “Chronicle.” “ Don’t wait | entirely in the President's own hand. In 
and send it to California in your correspond- | this letter the good Lincoln advised Hooker 
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in the most kindly, even affectionate manner, 
not in respect of military affairs, but as to his 

rsonal conduct, alluding particularly to 
certain traits of character which, the Presi- 
dent gently intimated, became faults when 
made too prominent. It was just such a 
letter of loving counsel as a father might 
write to a son,—a letter to be forever prized 
by its recipient. Some weeks after this was 
written, I accompanied the President to the 


army of the Potomac, then lying at Fal- | 


mouth. We were entertained at Hooker’s 
head-quarters. One night, Hooker and I 
being alone in his hut, the General standing 
with his back to the fire-place, alert, hand- 
some, full of courage and confidence, said, 
laughingly, “ B , the President says you 
know about that letter he wrote me on 
taking command.” I acknowledged that the 
President had read it tome. The General 
seemed to think that the advice was well- 
meant, but unnecessary. Then he added, 
with that charming assurance which became 
him so well, “ After I have been to Rich- 
mond, I am going to have that letter 
printed.” It was a good letter; it is a pity 
that it never was printed. 

The same care which Lincoln bestowed 
on his messages and letters was given to his 


speeches, though it is not likely that any 


one of these 
the Gettysburg address. He was afraid, it 
seemed to me, of being betrayed into using 
undignified expressions when called out 
without due preparation. Once, being no- 
tified that he was to be serenaded, just after 
some notable military or political event, he 
asked me to come to dinner, “so as to be 





was elaborated as much as | 


on hand and see the fun afterward,” as he | 


said. He excused himself as soon as we 
had dined, and, while the bands were play- 
ing, the crowds cheering, and the rockets 
bursting, outside the house, he made his 
re-appearance in the parlor, with a roll 
of manuscript in his_ hand. 
noticing a look of surprise on my face, he 
said, “I know what you are thinking 
about. You think it mighty queer that 
ah old stump-speaker like myself should 


Perhaps, | 





not be able to address a crowd - like this | 


outside without a written speech. 


But 


you must remember I am, in a certain | 


way, talking to the country, and I have to | 


be mighty careful. Now, the last time I 
made an off-hand speech, in answer to a 
serenade, I used the phrase, as applied to 
the rebels, ‘turned tail and ran.’ Some 
very nice Boston folks, I am grieved to hear, 
were very much outraged by that phrase, 


| 


which they thought improper. So I resolved 
to make no more impromptu speeches if I 
could help it.” Subsequently, I learned 
that it was Senator Sumner who had given 
voice to the complaint of “ the nice Boston 
folks,” and with considerable emphasis. 
Hearing that speech from the inside of 
the White House was like seeing a play 
from behind the scenes. The immense con- 
course in front of the house was illuminated 
with fire-works. ‘The air was rent with the 
noise of cheers, music, and exploding rock- 
ets and bombs. Just as we went upstairs, 
an unusual yell, mingled with laughter and 
cheers, caused the President to pause and 
ask what that might be. Little Tad, then 
about eleven years old, delirious with excite- 
ment, had seized a captured rebel flag 
which had been given him, and leaning as 


‘far out of the window as possible, was 


waving it with might and main, to the won- 
der and delight of the crowd beneath. At 
that moment old Edward, the faithful door- 
keeper, in great consternation, seized the 
lad by the ampler portion of his small 
trowsers and plucked him from the window- 
sill. Howling with anger, he fled to his 
father, who had scarcely composed his 
laughing features when he advanced to the 
large, open window over the main entrance. 
When Lincoln began to read his speech, he 
held a candle in his left hand and his manu- 
script in his right hand, but, speedily be- 
coming embarrassed with the difficulty of 
managing the candle and the speech, he 
made a comical motion with his left foot 
and elbow, which I construed to mean that I 
should hold his candle for him, which I did. 
As he read, he dropped his slips of manu- 
script on the floor, and Tad, scurrying 
about, gathered them up as they drifted 
away, like big butterflies, from the Presi- 
dent’s hand. After the speech was over, 
and the crowds were cheering tremendously, 
the President, who continued to stand at the 
window, said, addressing his candle-bearer, 
“That was a pretty fair speech, I think, but 
you threw some light on it.” 

Lincoln’s kindliness and goodness of 
heart have been celebrated by all who 
knew him. But it seems to me that few 
people have noticed his thoughtfulness in 
very small things. In money matters, for 
example, he was very exact, and he insisted 
on re-imbursing any person who had ex- 
pended even the least sum for him. On 
several occasions, he requested me to send 
dispatches on business which concerned him- 
self, and when this was done, he invariably 
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One very snowy night in March, 1863, 
just after the adjournment of Congress, a 


dispatches were sent from the war depart- | messenger came to my lodgings, saying that 


ment. 
oppressive cares, he never forgot the comfort 
and enjoyment of those about him. He 
would frequently, even on his busiest days, 
send a messenger to some friend, who was 


In the midst of his multifarious and | 


not a public or important personage, and | 


invite him to go with him on a little excur- 
sion, or to come to the White House to hear 
the music, or to meet some famous person. 


the President desired me to come to the 
White House forthwith, if possible. Ar- 
riving at the house, I found Lincoln some 
what disturbed by the information that the 
three California representatives had left 
Washington a little miffed at the manner in 
which several important appointments had 
been filled. The President was tramping 
up and down the room, swinging his long 
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arms a 
communicated this bit of gossip. “ ‘Tell me,” 
he demanded, stopping in his walk as I 
entered, “are those California men angry 
because the San Francisco mint and cus- 
tom-house appointments were agreed on 
without their consent?” The reply was 
that that was my understanding. 
+ But the appointments are not agreed on. 
thing is agreed on. Governor Chase 
id me that he had agreed on so-and-so, and 
from him the impression that the 
fornia congressmen were consulted, and 
satisfied.” 
t was explained to him that the list of pro- 
ed appointments by Secretary Chase, had 
been shown to the representatives, and they 
| been told that everything was settled. 
Were they very mad when they went 
away 2?” demanded the President. 
‘ Not very,” I replied with some amuse- 


nd talking to the gentleman who had | 


ment. “ But, naturally, they didn’t like the 
way they were treated.” ‘The President 
asked if it were possible to send dispatches 
and call them back, and when told that one 
of the representatives had sailed from New 
York and that the other two were at differ- 


| ent places in New England, he said: 


“ Now what I want you to do is to send 


dispatches to those two men, right away, 


and get them back. I don’t care much 
what you say; but get them back.” ‘This 
I agreed to do and departed. Lincoln 
ran after me, and, calling me back, said: 
“ Let me know what replies you get from 
them, and be sure and keep a memorandum 
of the cost of the dispatches and I'll pay 
the bill.” It may be added that the repre- 
sentatives returned, that the treasury de- 
partment “slate” was broken, and that 
Lincoln “paid the bill” with the most 
scrupulous exactness. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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RAMENT OF MARRIAGE.” 


BASS-RELIEF BY BARTHOLDI ON THE TOWER OF 


THE BRATTLE STREET CHURCH, F 


IN reading the accounts, in lives of | of the Arena, over whose walls Giotto and 


artists or histories of art, of the building | 


of some now famous church, or the cover- 
of some now sacred walls with frescoes, 
the thought must have slipped into many a 
mind—Did the people who lived in Rome 
or Florence, in Padua or Assisi, in those 
days, take at all to heart what was going on 
about them? Did the citizens and strang- 
ers who strayed in and out the little chapel 
VoL. XV.—39. 


| in and out at all? 


his pupils were weaving the fair tapestry of 
the frescoes painted 


‘In honor of our blissful lady free,” 


feel stirring within their hearts the wonder 
due to the new birth of painting in Italy, of 
which that chapel was the most striking 
sign? Or, did citizens and strangers stray 
Was there any public 
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curiosity in what was going on? Did any- 
body, outside the immediate circle of Giotto’s 


friends and the company of knights who | 


built the chapel and paid for the frescoes, 
care very much for the great work that was 
going on in the plain, barn-like chapel at 


the bottom of the “ careless-ordered garden” | 


in old Padua, a garden that probably looked 
as careless six hundred years ago with maize, 
and pumpkins, and straggling vines, as it 
does to-day ? 

Or, the gates of Ghiberti—did the town 
proper, did “society,” the “ world,” care for 
them? The guild of merchants who gave 
the commission and paid for the work gen- 
erously were willing to wait twenty years 
for the sculptor to finish his task, and waited 
another twenty years for the second pair of 
gates, and the gates of Ghiberti have done 
their fair share in paying the town taxes 
during the four centuries that have elapsed 
since they were set up by the crowds they 
have helped to bring to Florence. But, dil 
Florence know what they were when they 
were a-making? We can see to-day what 
they are; but could the eyes of fifteenth 


century Florence see what they were, or her | 


people read the prophecy of revolution in- 
scribed on those wonderful tables ? Doubt- 


less, we must answer these questions in the 


negative. The kingdom of heaven com 
eth not with observation, and all good things 
are distilled like the dew. It may be that 
the Florentines were quicker than the people 
of other countries, whether of their own day 
or of ours, to recognize excellence, but no 
one can read Vasari’s book with any heed 
and not see how much of all that in his 
pages is of the highest interest to those of 
us who care for the world of art concerned 
only a small part of the Florentine people, 
and is seen by us in a false light, and out of 
its due proportion. ‘To-day, in America, a 
revolution is slowly taking place in the world 
of our art, and we are almost as uncon- 
scious of what is going on about us as the 
old Italians were of what was being accom- 
plished among them. It would be to want 
perception to compare the work that is being 
done for us, and the work of Giotto or 
Nicola, or Ghiberti. It is true we cannot 
judge it fairly any more than the men of 


that day could judge of the painting and | 


sculpture of their own artists; it was too 
near, and they were as badly off for stand- 
ards as we are ourselves. But we 
standards outside of ourselves, an advan- 


tage they did not possess, since for these | 


have | 


| and judging the work by these standards 
| we know something of its shortcomings 


But these shortcomings, whatever they may 
be, are of no importance in the light of the 


' main fact that at length here, in Ameri 


art is being set at tasks worthy of her 
For the first time in the history of 
the country, in the decoration of Trinit 
Church, in Boston, and of the chan 
St. Thomas’s Church, in New York.— 
works executed under the direction of 
John La Farge,—an artist has been called 
on for the highest service art can 1 
and his assistants in the work hav: 
been artists. Before these enterpris 
undertaken, the art of painting had ne\ 
far as this writer is informed, been 
share in the decoration of any chur 
ing inthe United States. The house- 
and artist-in-fresco have thus far “distigur 
wall” in our churches and public bu 
and the day when art was to be restor 
her nghtful place and allowed to take 
ancient part in the adornment of thet 
seemed to the most of us so far aw 
it was unlikely to come in our time. * 
The reason why we have had no p 
in our churches has less to do wit! 
called Puritanism than is supposed. It 
much, or more, in the fact that the | 
people, from whom we come, like th: 
ern people generally, had not been 
tomed at any time to see painting em) 
in their churches, except as mere decor: 
proper, the painting of members and mold 
ings and the filling up of spandrels with 
simple patterns. The reason back 
was the nature of the architecture of t 
northern churches, which, even in the R 
manesque buildings,—owing to the necessit) 
for large windows,—offered no large wal 
space for painting. As everybody know 
the spaces which in Italy are covered wit 
pictures are in northern churches filled uj 
with painted windows. ‘The Arena Chapel 


| in Padua is a long parallelogram, having on 
| one side six narrow slits of windows filled 


with white glass, while the whole of th 

opposite wall is covered with the frescoes ot 
Giotto as if it were hung with tapestry. The 
Sainte Chapelle at Paris, on the other hand, 


* A step of importance was taken in placing in 
church a piece of sculpture like the effigy of Mr. 
Bird in St. Michael’s in Philadelphia, by H. kh. 
Brown, or the Bird monument in the same church, 
also designed by Mr. Brown, but executed by 
Schwanthaler. Such works as these stood alone, 
however, and creditable as they are, seem never to 


Italians there was no art outside of Italy; | have moved any one to follow the example there set. 
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seems within to have no wall-space at all. 
The windows are so broad and so tall that 
they appear to be themselves the wall. One 

alks about as in a tent of jewels, and if it 
were worth while in the heart of such an 
unearthly splendor to ask the why and the 
wherefore, one might wonder how the roof 
(and a stone roof at that) is upheld at all. 
Plainly, in the Sainte Chapelle is no place 
for painting, and as plainly in the Arena 
Ch: pel is no place for stained glass. 

Boston made a beginning with church 
des oration of importance in the bass-reliefs 
placed, and absurdly placed, about the upper 

p irt of the tower of the Brattle Street Church, 
—designs executed by Mr. Bartholdi 
and representing the Divine Sacraments. 
One would think that at this late day, and 
with all the discomfort of the ancient ex- 
ample before us as a warning, the mistake 
might have been avoided of putting sculpt- 
ure where it cannot be seen by any one 
but pigeons and sparrows. Whatever may 
be the value of the work, which certainly 
iunnot be rated very high, it is lost as effective 
decoration no less than as effective teach- 
ing. 


After one has heard the talk that still 


lingers in the clubs and parlors over Mr. La 


Farge’s decoration of Trinity Church, there 
is a little natural disappointment on visiting 
the church to find how small a part as yet 
Mr. La Farge’s indivicual work plays in the 
interior. Starting fair with an architect (Mr. 
H. H. Richardson) who designed the church 
with a view to its ultimate decoration,— 
knowing it could never be all he wanted it to 
be without the crowning grace of art,—there 
came to our help at the right moment a dec- 
orator in the person of Mr. Daniel Cottier, 
who, beside an intimate knowledge of the 
technics of his profession, and the control of 
assistants made adepts in the mixing and 
applying of colors by long experience, is a 
man of very uncommon power of perception, 


haustible enthusiasm and love for art. It was 
a great thing for us that such a miracle should 
be wrought as that a board of trustees and 
a church committee should soberly put the 
decoration of their church into the hands of 
an accomplished artist like Mr. La Farge 

but it was no less a generous thing in for- 
tune to give such a free-handed turn to her 

wheel, as to send the artist, all unpracticed 
in the technics of wall-painting, such a 
right-hand helper as Mr. Daniel Cottier. It 
surely is no fault of Mr. La Farge that the 





| the 
of first-rate judgment and, what is not always 
the companion of these qualities, an inex- | 


debt we owe to Mr. Cottier in this church 
has never been as much as hinted at in any 
thing that has been printed about this 
church. The truth is, the debt owed to him 
is not at all to be reckoned. When all the 
panels, spandrels, and wall-spaces shall have 
been filled with the pictures that now are 
in such a slim minority, the obligation to Mr. 
Cottier will be more plain thanever. ‘The pat- 
tern of the ceiling of the nave and transepts 
is wholly due to Mr. Lathrop, and if it 
could have been left free to work its own 
effect it would have given to the roof that 
height in which it is now seriously wanting. 
Instead of soaring free, it comes down upon 
our heads,—a fault partly owing to the color, 
but more, as it seems to the writer, to cer- 
tain defects in the treatment of the upper 
portion of the interior, which, taken with 
the failure in the tone of the ceiling, 
are reasons why the building does not get 
credit for its real size. A small matter, but 


one of great importance in its consequences, 


is the suspension of small gaseliers from the 
cusps of the arches, which, by arresting the 
eye at a series of perpendicular lines inside 
the lines of the wall (and with the eye, a 
small thing, the smallest, may suffice for a 
wrong or a right impression), removes the 
span of the vaulting and takes away from 
its effectiveness. Another mistake is the 
unwieldy brass corona which hangs in 
the middle of the church suspended from 
the roof of the tower. The design of this 
corona is good and the execution free and 
manly, but it is spoiled by being made so 
large that it cannot be seen, and it prevents 
the church from being seen as well. Of 
course such a lump of brass as this, suspend- 
ed midway between the roof and the floor, 
must pull the ceiling down. If the church 
must be lighted at all, the only way to do 
it artistically is by a great number of small 
branches suspended from various points in 
roof like stars in the sky. The old 
Venetians used to light their great saloon 
not with one bouquet of flower-like lamps, 
but— 


“A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers, looked to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark ’’— 


and use and beauty were once more one. 
Then, again, we object to the stretchers of 
wood that span the vaults and arches of the 
roof and of the transept-square. What is 
their use? They look like tie-beams, and 
yet their slightness forbids us to interpret 
that they are such. What, then, is their 
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use? For, certainly, they have no beauty. 
Do the arches need bracing? If they did, 
science would hardly teach us to depend upon 
wood as a resistance to the proverbially 
sleepless disposition of the arch! No; 
these straps of turned wood are merely con- 


cessions to the spirit of the time that | 


ornaments even the inside of its tooth-pick, 
and sets the butcher at carving patterns on 
the surfaces of its sides of mutton. These 
straps make the arches look weak and low 
after thousands of dollars have been spent 
in making them lofty and strong! It is true 
that one does often see in Italy arches 
braced by rods of iron, and these in build- 
ings of the best time; but it is a device most 
frequently employed in small arcades where 
the agglomerated thrust of the succession of 


arches does not find at the angles an ade- | 
quate resistance, and the iron rods are em- | 


ployed to make up the deficiency. But, 
however we may come to like this device 
from its association with beloved places or 


beautiful pictures, there can be no doubt it | 


is a fault, and on. that, while we may excuse 
it in a miniature work, can have no reason- 
able excuse for being in a massive work like 
that of Trinity. 


that applies to the decoration,—namely, the 


emphasis given to the ribs of the vaulting | 


and of the domes of the chancel, which are 
relieved in dark upon the gold ground. The 
gilding of the chancel-apse is certainly a great 
addition to the beauty of the church; but 
this beauty is much diminished by the mark- 
ing of the ribs, which, besides being some- 
what insignificant in size, make the gold 
look thin and metallic by the way in which 
they are treated. Gold is so precious in its 
color, that it bears almost nothing so well 
as itself in the way of decoration. Its only 
value as decoration is its color, and its soft 
glow ought never to suggest that it is metal, 
least of all should its intrinsic value make 
any part of its appeal. 

Of course, there is a certain unfairness in 
criticising a building that is so unfinished as 
Trinity, but the things we are speaking of 
are things that can be mended or modified 
if ever it shall seem fit to those in authority. 
We may naturally take it for granted that in 


the good time coming the last touch of | 


cheapness and provincialism will be removed 
from a building that has been overheard to 
call itself a basilica, by the substitution of a 
mosaic, marble, or tile floor for the present 
Brussels carpeting. <A basilica carpeted with 
a Brussels carpet is something to make the 
judicious grieve, and they could prove their 


A third objection is one | 


judiciousness by giving good reasons for 
their grieving. There is a legend to the 
effect that the cohorts of the carpet-dealers 
descended on the sheep-fold of the ‘Trinity 
trustees with their bids, and contracts, and 


| sample-books before the church was begun, 


and that the order for the carpet was filling 
in the factories before the order of the ar. 
chitecture was determined on. 

A carpet stretched over a floor, no matter 
how rich the carpet may be (and this car. 
pet in Trinity is neither rich nor handsome), 
always suggests a poor floor underneath, 
else why cover it up? No carpet, however 
rich, could ever look well stretched over 
these chancel-steps, which should be of 
marble and remain uncovered. The spirit 
of this church being opposed to splendid 
ritualistic services and to the pomp of the 
high altar, there is no relief from its present 
bareness, except by giving to the necessary 
objects all the richness of which they are 
capable. The present reading-desk and 
lecterns and altar-table are of the thinnest; 
many an unpretending wooden country 
church has solider. Why not return to the 


| marble mosaic and elaborate amédones ot the 


primitive church and hang the hemicycle of 
the choir with rich tapestries—a good work 
for the ladies of the church ? 

The most sensible, as well as the most 
beautiful floor for such a noble church as 
this would be of marble, and if carpets were 
desirable anywhere for warmth or added 
richness, Eastern rugs are at hand in plenty, 
and at least the chancel might in part be 
relieved of its up-country bareness by spa- 
cious rugs, such as one sees in the choirs of 
some of the cathedrals—in Nétre Dame de 
Paris, for instance. 

The decoration proper of Trinity is so 


| incomplete, has been carried so little way, 


it is not possible to form a reasonable opinion 
as to what it will be when finished. It seems 


| to have been taken up at the wrong end; 


the impression is that there is no plan, that 
these figures form no part of a connected 
scheme of illustration, such as we find in 
all the great historic examples. Here is no 
Sistine epic, no Chigi dome, no “ History of 
the Cross,” or “ Life of St. Francis,” no rich 
painted poem of the time here as in 
the Riccardi Palace Chapel. In the span- 
drils of the arches that surround the transept- 
square we find the figures of David and 
Moses, Peter and Paul, Isaiah and Jere- 
miah. High up in the tower and out of sight 
are the symbols of the evangelists; a few 
panels contain figures of angels, and on the 
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wall of the nave a single picture (Mr. La 
Farge’s “Christ and the Woman at the 
Well”) seems to promise at some distant 
day a connected series of pictures illus- 
trating some central theme. But there is 
no such connection as yet, nor 1s there, it 
must be confessed, any imaginative treat- 
ment of the themes taken in hand. The 
great figures in the spandrels are certainly 
disappointing, and one feels that Mr. La 
Farge is not at home in such sublimities, 
and does not paint like himself until he 
reaches a subject such as the one above 
named. If it shall be objected that the 
personages symbolized in these gigantic 
figures are treated here as symbols, and 
after the fashion agreed upon since an 
early period, we may demur that no one 
of the great painters ever did accept the 
symbols exactly as they were handed down 
to him, but was always free to put his 
own thought into his presentation of the 

subject. 
Mr. La Farge’s “ Moses” is simply the 
old Moses of the middle age; he is muf 
| fled up, and holds his table almost ex- 
actly as he is figured in the Fountain in 
Perugia made by Nicola Pisano; but a 
nineteenth century man ought to give 
us Moses as known to us of the nineteenth 
century, especially when he had to create 
him for a free and unmuffled church like 
Trinity, where the Moses as he was would 
have been justly welcome. We want to 
see, not Moses the magician, not Moses 
the mysterious dweller upon Sinai, not 
Moses the priest, but the man of learning 
who used his learning to free the people; 
the man of moral insight who lifted a 
whole nation up from a brutal state to a 
lofty ideal; the heroic soul who sacrificed 
himself and all that such a man must have 
held dear for the enslaved and the ignorant, 
for tribes that in the nature of things he 
could not hope wholly to save, and who 
could not reward him; the great forerunner 
of Prometheus and Socrates, worthy to be 
the prototype of Jesus himself. It is im- 
possible at this time to accept for such a glo 
rious character, whose story grows richer and 
fuller with all discoveries and all research, 
the muffled and conventional image which 
Mr. La Farge has painted. Nor do we find 
the others more satisfactory. ‘They all have 
| a lack of purpose; they are not created, they 
are accepted, and give us no new thought of 
the persons they stand for. So much for 


ata! 


12 I cs pets Se 


PART OF PILASTER IN CHANCEL OF ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH, | their significance ; but it follows as a matter 
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painted nor original in their composition, | the fruit of mere whim, or, if it had a reasoy 


because these qualities only go with sincer- 
ity and definite intention, and to our think- 
ing no one of these figures is born of any 
clear thinking on the artist’s part as to the 
character of the person he has offered to 
represent. 
on the other hand, Mr. La Farge is in his 


for being, perhaps that reason was the one 
the town, in its frivolity, gave—that it was 


| designed so that every Easter bonnet might 


In the “ Woman at the Well,” | 


own field, and here he has shown a power | 


that belongs to him peculiarly, among all the 
artists of our time, of investing simple inci- 
dents in the Bible story with intense dra- 
matic feeling. If he were to fill up all the 
panels like this one with such subjects as he 
is really capable of treating, we should have 
a collection of pictures such as does not 
anywhere exist, such as could not have ex- 
isted before our own time,and that would 
give an impetus to religious painting such as it 
sorely needs, and such as no one of us could 
have hoped to see given to it in this time. 
In treating the great figures of the transept- 
square, Mr. La Farge was not only out of his 
just domain, but he worked under the dis- 
advantage of not being able to carry out 
with his own hands his own ideas. The 
artists who worked with him, Messrs. Millet 
and Maynard and Francis Lathrop, had also 
to work in the dark, carrying out Mr. La 


see and be seen. Its plan, however, only con. 
cerns us at present, because it is so inimical to 
the arts, which find no hospitality in these 
cross-lights, these cramped corners, the se 
elbowing angles, and irreconcilable windows, 
Add that the construction is of the thinnest, 
most pasteboardy kind, while it simulates the 


solid and meaning methods of the Gothic, and 
it will be seen that the artist has had to work 


uhder the most disadvantageous condition, 
The decoration of this chancel is due to 

the pious wish of Mr. C. H. Housman, a 

member of the parish, to keep in mind and 


| memory the name of his mother, a lady of 


excellent virtues, who, albeit unknown in 
life to those outside the circle in which that 
life was inclosed, must now be gratefully 
known to a larger world, who, Sunday after 
Sunday and all through the holy years, will 
enjoy the beautiful memorial with which her 
son has enriched this church. 

The form of the choir is seven sided and 


| the decoration is confined to five of these 


sides. The design, which belongs wholly 


| to Mr. La Farge, though the carrying out of 


Farge’s sketches in their own way, to be | 
afterward retouched and mended by hin, | 


so that the result could not be satisfactory. 
Add that the treatment of the background 
gives the figures too much the look of being 
cut out of cardboard and laid upon the walls, 
in only one case, that of the “ David,” in 
which Mr. Millet has carried out Mr. La 
Farge’s drawing literally, do we have a sense 
of unity; the others are all more or less 
uncertain. The symbols of the evangel- 
ists painted on the upper part of the tower 
walls are also complete in their way, if we 
could fairly see them and enjoy them. The 


subjects were distributed by lot, and the eagle | 
| an uncomfortable sense of want of healthi- 
| ness in the general conception. 


fellto Mr. Maynard, the ox to Mr. Millet, 
the lion to Mr. La Farge, and the angel to 
Mr. Lathrop. 


| 


In the task assigned him of decorating | 
the chancel of St. ‘Thomas’s Church in New | 


York, Mr. La Farge found himself working 
under conditions very different from those 
he met with in Trinity, and far less fortu- 
nate. In our opinion there is no church in 
this city so unhappy, so meaningless in its 
design as St. Thomas’s. It follows no rec- 
ognized church plan, and its eccentricity 
seems not to have been necessary to serve 
any especial need of its service or its con- 
gregation. So far as can be made out, it is 


the sculptured portion is due to Mr. Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, is a sculptured adoration of 
the cross by angels, with paintings on each 
side representing scenes in the life of Christ 
immediately following the resurrection. 
Only one of these pictures is finished, and 
the effect of the whole cannot, of course, be 
judged until the vacant space is filled. But 
the picture already painted—representing, on 
the left, the tomb, with the angel sitting 
upon it and the sleeping guards at the side, 
while at the right Mary Magdalene throws 
herself at the feet of the Savior—has many 
points of interest and picturesqueness, its 
chief want being solidity in the painting and 


The best 
figures are those of the angel on the tomb 
and the Christ; Mary Magdalene suggests 
too much Mr. La Farge’s own powerful 
“ Bishop Hatto in the Rat-tower” to be alto- 
gether agreéable or welcome here. The wings 


| of the angel, too, are neither wings nor no 


wings ; but, then, we do wrong to criticise at 
all a mere unfinished sketch like this. Here 
are all the elements of a good picture. The 
composition is clear and sufficient. There is 
dignity and repose, and the landscape prom- 
ises to be charming in its suggestion of the 
early dawn. We hope that in carrying it 
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out Mr. La Farge will not lose the effect it | birds that soar and sing to greet the risen 


has of tapestry ; it unites with great skill 
this decorative charm with the pleasure that 
belongs only to a painting. 

At present, however, the center of all 
eyes must be Mr. St. Gaudens’ part of this 
ong resting work, the “ Adoration of the Cross 

y Angels.” <A large cross, w hich it is in- 
ee later to decorate, and thus take 

ay from its somewhat staring character, 
rises directly above the bishop’s chair (for 
here again we are in a church where ritual- 


ism is tabooed), and on either side arranged | 


in four rows are kneeling angels who adore 
the sacred symbol. A large’ crown is sus- 
pended above this cross, and beneath it is 
a row of cherubic heads. 
closed between two rich pilasters, designed 
and in great part executed by Mr. La os 
himself. The engraving on page 576 re- 
produces the angels and the cross, but not 
the pilasters. 
is shown in Mr. Marsh’s engraving on page 
3. Mr. Cole’s engraving of the angels, how- 
ever, gives a very complete idea of the de- 
sign, and he has secured with surprising 
success the details of the whole subject. 
It is a lovely record of a lovely thing. 
Mr. St. Gaudens comes for the first time 
before our public as a sculptor in this 
work, in which he expresses himself 
nd his own aims, however slight and 
sketchy may be reckoned the execution 
of his work. It is not his work in its 
immediate conception; but the essential 
part, the whole spirit, sentiment and 
detail are his and his alone. 
Mr. St. Gaudens’ work is not easy to express. 
lt is, as near as our words can give tongue 
to our thinking, its harmonious interweav- 
ing of deep childlike religious fervor with 
a strong buoyant sense of delight in living 
and loving. Mr. La Farge’s angel on the 
tomb is a sad, worn, patient angel, whose 
ministry lies about the sick-bed and the 
chamber of death. Her wings are woven 
of the vapors that in the moonlight hover 
like sad wraiths about the grave; her 
eyes see the hope of the living, but they 
cannot smile for long looking upon a 
world of hopes left unfulfilled. She can- 
not run like Mary and cling to the feet 
still fragrant after death with the precious 
ointment distilled upon them in life, be- 
cause her place has been so long a watcher 
by unopened tombs. But Mr. St. Gaudens’ 
angels are full of j joy and cheer, and they 
bow and bend before the symbol that unites 
heaven with earth, in healthy happiness as 


di 





The whole is in- | 


The upper part of one of these 


The charm of 





sun, It is true the young sculptor’s work 
suggests the early Italian sculpture, but 
only as one spring-time suggests another. 
There is no slavish imitation, nor any- 
thing out of date nor out of time. Art 
can never deny her lineage, and Mr. St. 
Gaudens’ art is a shoot from a stock full 
of health and vigorous life, and strong 
enough to engraft a new branch upon 
with hope of happy fruit. What we es- 
pecially welcome in this work of his, is the 
very fact that we have in it a return toa 
time and to models about which we in Amer- 
ica know less than nothing—the art of the 
early Italian Renaissance — with which 
nothing since the Greeks can compare, 
and which is peculiarly suited to the feel- 
ing of our own day in its mixture of intel- 
lectual penetration with deep religious feel- 
ing. - 
One difficulty in the way of the success 
of such undertakings, comes from the igno- 
rance of church committees as to the nature 
of the artist’s work and the condition under 
which it is produced. The true artist can 


| no more force his work than the farmer can 
| force the spring, or the shipman the tdes. 


Properly speaking, there can be no business 
relation between artist and business men 
other than that the artist shall do his work 
to the best of his ability, and that the busi- 
ness man shall pay for it generously and 
promptly when it is done, and leave him 
absolutely free while he is doing it. But it 


| is a fact that in every case where the work 


has not turned out well it is the committee 
men—the business men—who are to blame 
for its failure, not the artist. One of the 
pleasantest episodes in the history of church 
decoration in this country is the painting of 
certain panels of the chapel of Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine, by Mr. Francis 
Lathrop. Here, although the artist was not 
called on for a comprehensive scheme or 
subject to embrace the whole wall-space, 
yet so far as his work went he was left free 
to carry out his own ideas ; and was allowed 
to work in the freedom that comes from 
sympathy and from a cordial, not a merely 
business, interest in the undertaking. 
Artists need to remember that 


the old 
times to which they look back with so much 
longing—the golden age, the good old times 


—were, unhappily, not very different from 
the hard times they live in. Let the artist, 
when he is fretted with the bargaining spirit, 
—when his work is scrimped in its fair 
proportions,—when, in the collision between 
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FOLLOWING THE HALCYON TO CANADA. 





Art and Poetry and the cheese-paring of rich 
congregations, his building is “telescoped,” 
the tower flattened down, and the transepts 
shoved in, and the fagade defaced, and the 
bodies of the poor muses that thought they 
were going to have a good time are dug out 
of the ruins disfigured beyond recognition— 
when all this happens to him, as it 1s all the 
time happening, let him, still, run to his 
Vasari, and he will find all his experience 
written down there. 
Ghibertis ungenerously undermining Bru- 
nelleschis; his Bramantes laying snares for 
Michel Angelos in the interest of Raphaels, 
or out of pure jealousy ; his monks grum- 
bling at the time their church takes to 
be painted, and watching the artist to 
see whether he really uses all the ultra- 


marine he makes them pay for; his Bardis | 


generously proposing to pay Ghirlandajos 
handsome bonuses and then coolly backing 
out when the time comes to keep their word ; 


There he will find his | 
| the croaking of committees, or the iterated 
| katy-did and katy-didn’t of trustees. 
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the meanness, short-sightedness, professional 
jealousy, and all the impertinence of trustees 
and committee-men of to-day were of yes- 
terday as well; and if he be of the true 
breed he will care just as little for all these 
things as the men of old cared; art will be 
a consolation to him in all his troubles as 
it was to them; it will be to him wings 
to bear him up above all the smoke and 
dust of the town; the songs of the angels 
he carves and paints will make him deaf to 


And 
when the Bardi of to-day, sitting in his 
counting-house and counting out his money, 
asks to be excused from paying the artist 
who has painted his chapel with pictures 
by which alone his family name is to be 
remembered among men, the poor two hun- 
dred ducats he promised him when his 
work should be done; let him proudly re- 
member Ghirlandajo’s answer: that fame 


in short, if it be any comfort to him to | and the consciousness of having done well 


know it, he may know abundantly that all 


| were more to him than money. 





FOLLOWING THE HALCYON TO CANADA. 


Tue halcyon, or king-fisher, is a good | 


guide when you go to the woods. He will 
not insure smooth water or fair weather, 
but he knows every stream and lake like a 
book, and will take you to the wildest and 
most unfrequented places. Follow his 
rattle and you shall see the source of every 
trout and salmon stream on the continent. 
You shall see the Lake of the Woods, and 
far off Athabaska and Abbitibbe, and the 
unknown streams that flow into Hudson’s 
Bay, and many others. His time is the 
time of the trout, too, namely, from April 
to September. He makes his subterranean 
nest in the bank of some favorite stream 
and then goes on long excursions up and 
down and over woods and mountains to all 
the waters within reach, always fishing 
alone, the true angler that he is, his fellow 
keeping far ahead or behind, or taking the 
other branch. He loves the sound of a 
water-fall, and will sit a long time on a dry 
limb overhanging the pool below it and, 
forgetting his occupation, brood upon his 
Own memories and fancies. 

The past season, my friend and I took a 
hint from him, and when the dog-star be- 
gan to blaze, set out for Canada, making a 
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big detour to touch at salt water and to 
take New York and Boston on our way. 
The latter city was new to me and we 
paused there and angled a couple of days, 
and caught an editor, a philosopher and a 
poet, and might have caught more if we 
had had a mind to, for these waters are full 
of ’em, and big ones too. 

Coming from the mountainous regions of 
the Hudson, we saw little in the way of 
scenery that arrested our attention until we 
beheld the St. Lawrence,—little, if we except 
the view we had of Lake Memphremagog. 
This lake is an immense trough that accom- 
modates both sides of the fence, though the 
larger and longer part of it by far is in 
Canada. 

The first peculiarity one notices about 
the farms in this northern country is the 
close proximity of the house and barn, in 
most cases the two buildings touching at 
some point,—an arrangement doubtless 
prompted by the deep snows and severe 
cold of this latitude. The typical Canadian 
dwelling-house is also presently met with 
on entering the Dominion,—a low, modest 
structure of hewn spruce logs, with a steep 
roof (containing two or more dormer win- 
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dows) that ends in a smart curve, a hint 
taken from the Chinese pagoda. Even in 
the more costly brick or stone houses in 
the towns and vicinity this style is adhered 
to. It is so universal that one wonders if the 
reason of it also be not in the climate, the 
outward curve of the roof shooting the 
sliding snow farther away from the dwell- 
ing. It affords a wide projection, in many 
cases covering a veranda, and in all cases 
protecting the doors and windows without 
interfering with the light. In the better 
class of clap-boarded houses the finish be- 
neath the projecting eaves is also a sweep- 
ing curve, opposing and bracing that of the 
roof. 

A two-story country house or a Man- 
sard roof I do not remember to have 
seen in Canada, but in places they have 
become so enamored of the white of the 
snow that they even whitewash the roofs of 
their buildings, giving a cluster of them the 
impression at a distance of an encampment 
of great tents. 

As we neared Point Levi, opposite 
Quebec, we got our first view of the St. 
Lawrence. “Iliad of rivers!” exclaimed 
my friend. “Yet unsung!” The Hudson 
must take a baek seat now, and a good 
ways back. One of the two or three great 
water-courses of the globe, and perhaps the 
oldest of them all, is before you. No other 
river, I imagine, carries such a volume of 
pure cold water to the sea. Nearly all its 
feeders are trout and salmon streams, and 
what an airing and what a bleaching it gets 
on its course! Its history, its antecedents, 
are unparalleled. The great lakes are its 
camping-grounds; here its hosts repose 
under the sun and stars in areas like that 
of states and kingdoms, and it is its waters 
that shake the earth at Niagara. Where it 
receives the Saguenay it is twenty miles 
wide, and where it debouches into the Gulf 
it is a hundred. Indeed it is a chain of 
Homeric sublimities from beginning to end. 
The great cataract is a fit sequel to the 
great lakes; the spirit that is born in vast 
and tempestuous Superior takes its full glut 
of power in that fearful chasm. If paradise 
is hinted in the Thousand Islands, hell is 
unveiled in that pit of terrors. 

Its last escapade is the great rapids above 
Montreal, down which the steamer shoots 
with its breathless passengers, after which, 
inhaling and exhaling its mighty tides, it 
flows calmly to the sea. 

The St. Lawrence is the type of nearly 
all the Canadian rivers, which are strung 


| with lakes, and rapids, and cataracts, and 
are full of peril and adventure. 

Quebec, or the walled part of it, is situated 
on a point of land shaped not unlike the 
human foot, looking north-east, the higher 
and bolder side being next the river, with 
the main part of the town on the northem 
slope toward the St. Charles. Its toes are 
well down in the mud, where this stream 
joins the St. Lawrence, while the citadel is 
high on the instep and commands the whole 
field. The grand Battery is a little below, 
on the brink of the instep, so to speak, and 
the promenader looks down several hundred 
feet into the tops of the chimneys of this 
part of the lower town, and upon the great 
river sweeping by north-eastward like an- 
other Amazon, The heel of this misshapen 
foot extends indefinitely toward Montreal. 
Upon it, on a level with the citadel, are the 
plains of Abraham. It was up its high, 
almost perpendicular, sides that W olfe clam- 
bered with his army, and stood in the rear 
of his enemy one pleasant September mom- 
ing over a hundred years ago. 

To the north and north-east of Quebec, 
and in full view from the upper parts of the 
city, lies a rich belt of agricultural country, 
called the Beauport Slopes. Beyond rise 
the mountains. Our eyes looked wistfully 
toward them, for we had decided to penetrate 
the Canadian woods in that direction. 

One hundred and twenty-five miles from 
Quebec, as the loon flies, almost due north 
over unbroken spruce forests, lies Lake St. 
John, the cradle of the terrible Saguenay. 
On the map it looks like a great cuttle-fish 
with its numerous arms and tentacula reach- 
ing out in all directions into the wilds. It 
is a large oval body of water thirty miles 
in its greatest diameter. The season here, 
owing to a sharp northern sweep of the 
isothermal lines, is two or three weeks 
earlier than at Quebec. ‘The soil is warm 
and fertile, and there is a thrifty growing 
settlement with valuable agricultural prod- 
uce, but no market nearer than Quebec, 
two hundred and fifty miles distant by 
water, with a hard, tedious land journey 
besides. In winter the settlement can have 
little or no communication with the outside 
world. 

To relieve this isolated colony and en- 
courage further development of the St. 
John region, the Canadian government is 
building a wagon-road through the wilder- 
ness from Quebec directly to the lake, thus 
economizing half the distance, as the road 





when completed will form with the old 
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route, the Saguenay or St. Lawrence, one 
side of an equilateral triangle. A railroad 
was projected a few years ago over nearly 
the same ground and the contract to build 
it given-to an enterprising Yankee, who 
pocketed a part of the money and has 
never been heard of since. The road runs 
for one hundred miles through an unbroken 
wilderness and opens up scores of streams 
and lakes abounding with trout, into which 
until the road-makers fished them, no 
white man had ever cast a hook. 

It was a good prospect and we resolved 
to commit ourselves to the St. John road. 
Mr. Walters, of York street, first put us 
upon this scent. We applied to him for 
supplies, proposing to do our fishing and 
camping somewhere in the region laid open 
by the Intercolonial Railway, perhaps in 
the valley of the Matapedia. 

“But these are salmon-streams,” said 
Mr. Walters, “and those New Brunswick 
fellows would want but the shadow of an 
excuse to snap up you Yankees. Here you 


run no risks except of being utterly disgusted 
with trout in less than two days, or of 
having your tackle smashed by a ten- 
pounder the first afternoon.” 

We were not long in concluding that the 


“tackle smashing” was really what we 
wanted, and that a surfeit of trout could be 
better borne with than detention by the 
jealous piscatorial guardians. 

But we did not get off without some 
tribulation. The right man was hard to 
find, and after many failures we were 
finally compelled to take Joe, who had 
been hanging about all the time, and who 
had a good horse, but whose knowledge 
of woodcraft was about on a par with 
his skill in English, He had driven a 
calash, the Hansom-cab of Quebec, since 
his boyhood, which was not long, for he 
had but just passed his majority. But he 
proved to have two valuable accomplish- 
ments for the camper-out,—he could eat and 
sleep through thick and thin. 

After a delay of twenty-four hours we 
were patked upon a Canadian buck-board 
with hard-tack in one bag and oats in 
another, and the journey began. It was 
Sunday, and we held up our heads more 
confidently when we got beyond the throng 
of well-dressed church-goers. For ten miles 
we had a good stone road and rattled along 
it at a lively pace. In about half that dis- 
tance we came to a large brick church, 
where we began to see the rural population 
or Aabitans. They came mostly in two- 





wheeled vehicles, some of the carts quite 
fancy, in which the young fellows rode com- 
placently beside their girls. The two-wheeler 
predominates in Canada, and is of all styles 
and sizes. After we left the stone road, we 
began to encounter the hills that are pre- 
liminary to the mountains. The farms 
looked like the wilder and poorer parts of 
Maine or New Hampshire. While Joe was 
getting a supply of hay of a farmer to take 
into the woods for his horse, I walked 
through a field in quest of wild strawberries. 
The season for them was past, it being the 
2oth of July, and I found barely enough to 
make me think that the strawberry here is far 
less pungent and high-flavored than with us, 

We passed several parties of men, women 
and children from Quebec picnicking in the 
“bush.” Here it was little more than a 
“bush;” but while in Canada we never 
heard the woods designated by any other 
term. 

This fondness for the “ bush” at this sea- 
son seems quite a marked feature in the 
social life of the average Quebecker, and is 
one of the original French traits that holds 
its own among them. Parties leave the city 
in carts and wagons by midnight, or earlier, 
and drive out as far as they can the remain- 
der of the night, in order to pass the whole 
Sunday in the woods, despite the mosquitoes 
and black-flies. Those we saw seemed a 
decent, harmless set, whose idea of a good 
time was to be in the open air, and as far 
into the “ bush” as possible. 

The post-road, as the new St. John’s Road 
is also called, begins twenty miles from 
Quebec at Stoneham, the farthest settle- 
ment. Five miles into the forest upon the 
new road is the hamlet of La Chance (pro- 
nounced La Shaunce), the last house till 
you reach the lake, one hundred and twenty 
miles distant. Our destination the first 
night was La Chance’s; this would enable 
us to reach the Jacques Cartier River forty 
miles farther, where we proposed to encamp, 
in the afternoon of the next day. 

We were now fairly among the mount- 
ains, and the sun was well down behind 
the trees when we entered upon the post 
road. It proved to be a wide, well-built 
highway, grass-grown, but in good condi- 
tion. After an hour's travel we began to 
see signs of a clearing,and about six o’clock 
drew up in front of the long, low, log habi- 
tation of La Chance. Their hearth-stone 
was out-door at this season, and its smoke 
rose through the still atmosphere in a frail 
column toward the sky. The family was 
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gathered there and welcomed us cordially 
as we drew up, the master shaking us by 
the hand as if we were old friends. His 
English was very poor and our French was 
poorer, but with Joe as a bridge between us, 
communication, on a pinch, was kept up. 


! 
| 


His wife could speak no English; but here | 
true French politeness and graciousness was | 


a language we could readily understand. 
Our supper was got ready from our own 
supplies, while we sat or stood in the open 
air about the fire. The clearing comprised 
fifty or sixty acres of rough land in the bot- 
tom of a narrow valley, and bore indifferent 
crops of oats, barley, potatoes and timothy 
grass. The latter was just in bloom, being 
a month or more later than with us. The 
primitive woods, mostly of birch, with a 


sprinkling of spruce, put a high cavernous | 


wall about the scene. How sweetly the 
birds sang, their notes seeming to have un- 
usual strength and volume in this forest- 
bound opening! 


before La Chance heard and responded, 
Then the door opened and they came in, 
when it was jabber, jabber, jabber, in the 
next room till I fell asleep. 

In the morning, to my inquiry as to who 
the travelers were and what they wanted, 
La Chance said they were old acquaint. 
ances going a-fishing and had stopped to 
have a little talk. 

Breakfast was served early and we were 
upon the road before the sun. Then began 
a forty-mile ride through a dense Canadian 
spruce forest over the drift and bowlders 
of the paleozoic age. Up to this point the 
scenery had been quite familiar—not much 
unlike that of the Catskills,—but now there 
was a change; the birches disappeared ex- 
cept now and then a slender white or paper 
birch, and spruce everywhere prevailed. A 
narrow belt on each side of the road had 


| been blasted by fire and the dry white stems 


The principal singer was | 


the white-throated sparrow, which we heard | 


and saw everywhere on the route. He is 


called here “ siffieur,—the whistler,—and | 


very delightful his whistle was. From the 


forest came the evening hymn of a thrush, 
the olive-backed, perhaps, like, but less clear 


and full than, the veery’s. 


| left them behind. 
horse-fly, black and vicious, it was not so 


In the evening we sat about the fire in | 


tude home-made chairs, and had such 
broken and disjointed talk as we could 
manage. 


Our host had lived in Quebec | 
and been a school-teacher there; he had | 


wielded the birch until he lost his health, | 


when he came here and the birches gave 
it back to him. He was now hearty and 
well, and had a family of six or seven chil- 
dren about him. 

We were given a good bed that night, 
and fared better than we expected. About 
one o’clock I was awakened by suppressed 
voices outside the window. Who could it 
be? Hada band of brigands surrounded 
the house ? 
not been removed from the wagon in front 
of the door, I got up and, lifting one cor- 
ner of the window paper, peeped out; I 
saw in the dim moonlight four or five men 
standing about engaged in low conversation. 
Presently one of the men advanced to the 
door and began to rap and call the name 
of our host. Then I knew their errand was 


not hostile; but the weird effect of that reg- | 


ular alternate rapping and calling ran through 
my dream all the rest of the night. Rat- 
tat, tat, tat,—“ La Chance!” Rat-tat, tat,— 
“La Chance!” five or six times repeated, 





As our outfit and supplies had | 





of the trees stood stark and stiff. The road 
ran pretty straight, skirting the mountains 
and threading the valleys, and hour after 
hour the dark silent woods wheeled past us, 
Swarms of black flies—those insect wolves 


| —waylaid us and hung to us till a smart 


spurt of the horse, where the road favored, 
But a species of large 


easy to get rid of. When they alighted upon 


| the horse we would demolish them with the 
‘whip or with our felt hats, a proceeding the 


horse soon came to understand and appre- 
ciate. The white and gray Laurentian 
bowlders lay along the road-side. The soil 


| seemed as if made up of decayed and pul- 


verized rock, and doubtless contained very 
little vegetable matter. It is so barren that 
it will never repay clearing and cultivating. 

Our course was an up grade toward the 
highlands that separate the water-shed of 
St. John Lake from that of the St. Law- 
rence, and as we proceeded the spruce 
became smaller and smaller till the trees 
were seldom more than eight or ten inches 
in diameter. Nearly all of them terminated 
in a dense tuft at the top beneath which 
the stem would be bare for sevéral feet, 


| giving them the appearance, my friend said, 


as they stood sharply defined along the 
crests of the mountains, of cannon swabs. 
Endless, interminable successions of them, 
each just like its fellow, came and went, 
came and went, all day. Sometimes we 
could see the road a mile or two ahead, 
and it was as lonely and solitary as a path 
in the desert. Periods of talk and song 
and jollity were succeeded by long stretches 
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of silence. 
does not conduce to a continuous flow of 
animal spirits: A good brace for the foot 
and a good hold for the hand is one’s main 
jookout much of the time. We walked up 
the steeper hills, one of them nearly a mile 
long, and clung grimly to the board during 
the rapid descent of the other side. 

What did we see? Not much; occa- 
sionally a solitary pigeon—in every instance 
a cock—leading a forlorn life in the wood, 
a hermit of his kind, or more probably 
a rejected and superfluous male. We 
came upon two or three broods of spruce- 
grouse in the road, so tame that one 
could have knocked them over with a pole. 
We passed many beautiful lakes; among 
others the Two Sisters, one on each 
side of the road. At noon we paused at 
a lake in a deep valley, and fed the horse 
and had lunch. I was not long in getting 
ready my fishing tackle, and upon a raft 
made of two logs pinned together, floated 
out upon the lake and quickly took all the 
trout we wanted. 

Early in the afternoon, we entered upon 
what is called Za Grande Briilure, or Great 
Burning, and to the desolation of living 
woods succeeded the greater desolation of 
a blighted forest. All the mountains and 
valleys, as far as the eye could see, had 
been swept by the fire, and the bleached 
and ghostly skeletons of the trees alone 
met the gaze. The fire had come over 
from the Saguenay, a hundred or more 
miles to the east, seven or eight years 
before, and had consumed or blasted 
everything in its way. We saw the skull 
of a moose, said to have perished in the 
fire. For three hours we rode through this 
valley and shadow of death. In the midst 
of it, where the trees had nearly all dis- 
appeared, and where the ground was cov- 
ered with coarse wild grass, we came upon 
the Morancy River, a placid yellow stream 
twenty or twenty-five yards wide, abounding 
with trout. We walked a short 
along its banks and peered curiously into 
its waters. 
had been burned by the fire until in places 
their great granite bones were bare and white. 

At another point we were within ear-shot 


for a mile or more of a brawling stream in | 


the valley below us, and now and then 
caught a glimpse of foaming rapids or cas- 
cades through the dense spruce,—a trout- 


stream that probably no man had ever | 


fished, as it would be quite impossible to 
do so in such a maze and tangle of woods. 


A buck-board upon such a road | 
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We neither met, nor passed, nor saw any 
travelers till late in the afternoon, when we 
deseried far ahead a man on horseback. It 
was a welcome relief. It was like a sail at sea. 
When he saw us he drew rein and awaited 
our approach. He too had probably tired 
of the solitude and desolation of the road. 
He proved to be a young Canadian going 
to join the gang of workmen at the far end 
of the road. 

About four o’clock we passed another small 
lake, and in a few moments more drew up 
at the bridge over the Jacques Cartier River, 
and our forty-mile ride was finished. There 
was a stable here that had been used by the 
road-builders, and was now used by the 
teams that hauled in their supplies. This 
would do for the horse: a snug log shanty 
built by an old trapper and hunter for use 
in the winter, a hundred yards below the 
bridge, amid the spruces on the bank of 
the river, when rebedded and refurnished 
would do for us. The river at this point was 
a swift black stream from thirty to forty feet 
wide, with a strength and a bound like a 
moose. It was not shrunken and emaciated 
like similar streams in a cleared country, 
but full, copious and strong. Indeed, one 
can hardly realize how the lesser water- 
courses have suffered by the denuding of 
the land of its forest covering, until he goes 
into the primitive woods and sees how 
full and athletic they are there. They are 
literally well fed and their measure of life is 
full. In fact a trout-brook is as much a thing 
of the woods as a caribou or deer, and will 
not thrive well in the open country. 

Three miles above our camp was Great 
Lake Jacques Cartier, the source of the river, 
a sheet of water nine miles long and from 
one to three wide; fifty rods below was 
Little Lake Jacques Cartier, an irregular 
body about two miles across. Stretching 
away on every hand, bristling on the 
mountains and darkling in the valleys was 
the illimitable spruce woods. ‘The moss in 





distance | 
| and lay like newly fallen snow, hiding rocks 
The mountains on either hand | 


them covered the ground nearly knee deep, 


and logs, filling depressions, and muffling 
the foot. When it was dry one could find 
a most delightful couch anywhere. 

The spruce seems to have colored the 
water, which is a dark amber color, but 
entirely sweet and pure. There needed no 
better proof of the latter fact than the trout 
with which it abounded, and their clear and 
vivid tints. In its lower portions near the 
St. Lawrence, the Jacques Cartier River is 
| a salmon-stream, but these fish have never 
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been found as near its source as we were, 
though there is no apparent reason why 
they should not be. 

There is perhaps no moment in the life 
of an angler fraught with so much eagerness 
and impatience as when he first finds him- 
self upon ‘the bank of a new and long- 
sought stream. When I was a boy and used 
to go a-fishing I could seldom restrain my 
eagerness after I arrived in sight of the 
brook or pond, and must needs run the rest 
of the way. Then the delay in rigging my 
tackle was a trial my patience was never 
quite equal to. After I had made a few 
casts, or had caught one fish, I could pause 
and adjust my line properly. I found some 
remnant of the old enthusiasm still in me 
when I sprang from the buck-board that after- 
noon, and saw the strange river rushing by. 
I would have given something if my tackle 
had been rigged so that I could have tried 
on the instant the temper of the trout that 
had just broxen the surface within easy 
reach of the shore. But I had anticipated 
this moment coming along, and had sur- 
reptitiously undone my rod-case and got my 
reel out of my bag, and was therefore a few 
moments ahead of my companion in making 
the first cast. The trout rose readily, and 
almost too soon we had more than enough 
for dinner, though no “ rod-smashers ” had 
been seen or felt. Our experience the next 
morning, and during the day, and the next 
morning in the lake, in the rapids, in the 
pools, was about the same; there was 4 sur- 
feit of trout eight or ten inches long, though 
we rarely kept any under ten; but the big 
fish were lazy and would not rise ; they were 
in the deepest water and did not like to get up. 

The third day, in the afternoon, we had 
our first and only thorough sensation in the 
Shape of a big trout. It came none too 
soon. ‘The interest had begun to flag. But 
one big fish a week will do. It is a pinna- 
cle of delight in the angler’s experience that 
he may well be three days in working up to, 
and once reached, it is three days down to, 
the old humdrum level again—at least it 
is with me. It was a dull rainy day; the 
fog rested low upon the mountains, and the 
time hung heavily upon our hands. About 
three o’clock the rain slackened and we 
emerged from our den, Joe going to look 
after his horse, which had eaten but little 
since coming into the woods, so disturbed 
was the poor creature by the loneliness 
and the black-flies ; I, to make preparations 
for dinner, while my companion lazily took 
his rod and stepped to the edge of the 
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big pool in front of camp. At the first 
introductory cast, and when his fly was not 
fifteen feet from him upon the water, there 
was a lunge and a strike, and apparently the 
fisherman had hooked a bowlder. I was 
standing a few yards below engaged jn 
washing out the coffee-pail, when I heard 
him call out: 

“T have got him now!” 

“Yes; I see you have,” said I, noticing 
his bending pole and moveless line ; “ when 
I am through, I will help you get loose.” 

“No; but I’m not joking,” said he; “| 
have got a big fish.” 

I looked up again, but saw no reason to 
change my impression, and kept on with 
my work. 

It is proper to say that my companion 
was a novice at fly-fishing, he never having 
cast a fly till upon this trp. 

Again he called out to me, but deceived 
by his coolness and his unchanged tones, 
and by the lethargy of the fish, I gave 
little heed. I knew very well that if I had 
struck a fish that held me down in that way 
I should have been going through a regular 
war-dance on that circle of bowlder-tops, 
and should have scared the game into 
activity, if the hook had failed to wake him 
up. But as the farce continued I drew near. 

“ Does that look lik a stone or a log?” 
said my friend, pointing to his quivering 
line, slowly cutting the current up toward 
the center of the pool. 

My skepticism vanished in an instant, and 
I could hardly keep my place on the top of 
the rock. 

“T can feel him breathe,” said the now 
warming fisherman; “just feel of that 
pole ?” 

I put my eager hand upon the butt and 
could easily imagine I felt the throb or pant 
of something alive down there in the black 
depths. But, whatever it was moved about 
like a turtle. My companion was praying 
to hear his reel spin, but it gave out 
only now and then a few hesitating clicks. 
Still the situation was excitingly dramatic, 
and we were all actors. I rushed for the land- 
ing-net, but being unable to find it, shouted 
desperately for Joe, who came hurrying 
back, excited before he had learned what 
the matter was. The net had been left at 
the lake below, and must be had with the 
greatest dispatch. In the meantime, | 
skipped about from bowlder to bowlder as 
the fish worked this way or that about the 
pool, peering into the water to catch a 
glimpse of him, for he had begun to yield a 
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a 
little to the steady strain that was kept upon 
him. Presently, I saw a shadowy unsub- 
stautial something just emerge from the 
black depths, then vanish. Then I saw it 
again, and this time the huge proportions 
of the fish were faintly outlined by the 
whiter facings of his fins. The sketch 
lasted but a twinkling, it was only a flitting 
shadow upon a darker background, but it 
gave me the profoundest Ike Walton thrill 
I ever experienced. I had been a fisher 
from my earliest boyhood. I came from a 
race of fishers; trout-streams gurgled about 
the roots of the family tree, and there was a 
long accumulated and transmitted tendency 
and desire in me that that sight gratified. 
I did not wish the pole in my own hands; 
there was quite enough electricity overflow- 
ing from it and filling the air for me. The 
fish yielded more and more to the relentless 
pole, till, in about fifteen minutes from the 
time he was struck he came to the surface, 
then made a little whirlpool where he dis- 
appeared again. But presently he was up 
a second time and lashing the water into 
foam as the angler led him toward the rock 
upon which I was perched, net in hand. As 
I reached toward him, down he went again, 
and taking another circle of the pool came 


up still more exhausted, when, between his 
paroxysms I carefully run the net over him 
and lifted him ashore, amid, it is needless to 
say, the wildest enthusiasm of the spectators. 
The congratulatory laughter of the loons 
down on the lake showed how even the 


outsiders sympathized. Much larger trout 
have been taken in these waters and in 
others, but this fish would have swallowed 
any three we had ever before caught. 

“ What does he weigh ?” was the natural 
inquiry of each ; and we took turns “ hefting”’ 
him. But gravity was less potent to us 
just then than usual, and the fish seemed 
astonishingly light. 

“Four pounds,” we said; but Joe said 
more. So we improvised a scale: a long 
strip of board was balanced across a stick, 
and our groceries served as weights. A 
four-pound package of sugar kicked the 
beam quickly; a pound of coffee was added ; 
still it went up; then a pound of tea, and 
still the fish had little the best of it. But 
we called it six pounds, not to drive too 
sharp a bargain with fortune, and were more 
than satisfied. Such a beautiful creature ! 
marked in every respect like a trout of six 
inches. We feasted our eyes upon him for 
half an hour. We stretched him upon the 
ground and admired him; we laid him 





across a log and withdrew a few paces and 
admired him; we hung him against the 
shanty and turned our heads from side to 
side as women do when they are selecting 
dress goods, the better to take in the full 
force of the effect. 

He graced the board or stump that after- 
noon and was the sweetest fish we had 
taken. The flesh was a deep salmon color 
and very rich. We had before discovered 
that there were two varieties of trout in 
these waters irrespective of size,—the red- 
fleshed and the white-fleshed and that the 
former were best. 

This success gave an impetus to our sport 
that carried us through the rest of the week 
finely. We had demonstrated that there 
were big trout here and that they would 
rise to a fly. Henceforth big fish were 
looked to as a possible result of every ex- 
cursion. To me, especially, the desire at 
least to match my companion, who had 
been my pupil in the art, was keen and con- 
stant. We built a raft of logs and upon it 
I floated out upon the lake, whipping its 
waters right and left, morning, noon and 
night. Many fine trout came to my hand 
and were released because they did not fill 
the bill. The lake became my favorite 
resort, while my companion preferred rather 
the shore or the long still pool above, 
where there was a rude make-shift of a 
boat, made of common box-boards. 

Upon the lake you had the wildness and 
solitude at arm’s length, and could better 
take their look and measure. You became 
something apart from them; you emerged 
and had a vantage ground like that of a 
mountain peak, and could contemplate them 
at your ease. Seated upon my raft and 
slowly carried by the current or drifted by 
the breeze, I had many a long, silent look 
into the face of the wilderness, and found the 
communion good. I was alone with the 
spirit of the forest-bound lekes and felt its 
presence and magnetism. I played hide- 
and-seek with it about the nooks and cor- 
ners and lay in wait for it upon a little 
island, crowned with a clump of trees that 
was moored just to one side the current 
near the head of the lake. 

Indeed there is no depth of solitude that 
the mnind does not endow with some human 
interest. As in a dead silence the ear is 
filled with its own murmur, so amid these 
aboriginal scenes one’s feelings and sympa- 
thies become external to him, as it were, 
and he holds converse with them. Then a 
lake is the ear as well as the eye of a forest. 
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It is the place to go to listen and ascertain 


what sounds are abroad in the air. They all | 


run quickly thither and report. If anycreat- 
ure had called in the forest for miles about 
I should have heard it. At times I could 
hear the distant roar of water off beyond 
the outlet of the lake. The sound of the 
vagrant winds purring here and there in 
the tops of the spruces reached my ear. 
A breeze would come slowly down the 
mountain, then strike the lake and I could 
see its footsteps approaching by the changed 
appearance of the water. How slowly the 
winds move at times, sauntering like one 
on a Sunday walk! A breeze always en- 
livened the fish ; a dead calm and all pen- 
nants sink; your activity with your fly is 
ill-timed and you soon take the hint and 
stop. Becalmed upon my raft I ‘observed 
as I have often done before, how the life 
of nature ebbs and flows, comes and de- 
parts in these wilderness scenes; one 
moment her stage is thronged and the 
next quite deserted. There is a wonder- 
ful unity of movement in the two ele- 
ments, air and water. When there is much 
going on in one, there is quite sure to 
be much going on in the other. You have 
been casting, perhaps, for an hour with 
scarcely a jump or any sign of life anywhere 
about you, when presently the breeze 
freshens and the trout begin to respond, 
and then of a sudden all the performers 
rush in; ducks come sweeping by, loons 
laugh and wheel overhead, then approach 
the water on a long gentle incline, plowing 
deeper and deeper into its surface until their 
momentum is arrested, or converted into 
foam ; the fish-hawk screams, the bald-eagle 
goes flapping by, and your eyes and hands 
are full. Then the tide ebbs and both fish 
and fowl are gone. 


Patiently whipping the waters of the lake | 


from my rude float, I became an object, of 
great interest to the loons. I had never 
seen these birds before in their proper hab- 
itat, and the interest was mutual. When 
they had paused on the Hudson during 
their spring and fall migrations, I had pur- 


sued them in my boat to try to get near | 
| being unhorsed by the sudden apparition 


them. Now the case was reversed; I was 
the interloper now, and they would come 
out and study me. Sometimes six or eight 
of them would be swimming about watch- 
ing my movements, but they were wary 
and made a wide circle. One day, one of 
their number volunteered to make a 
thorough reconnoissance. I saw him leave 
his comrades and swim straight toward me. 


| He came, bringing first one eye to bear 
upon me, then the other. When about 
| half the distance was passed over he began 
to waver and hesitate. To encourage him, 
I stopped casting, and taking off my hat 
began to wave it slowly to and fro, as jn 
the act of fanning myself. This started 
him again,—this was a new trait in the 
creature that he must scrutinize more 
closely. On he came, till all his markings 
were distinctly seen. With one hand | 
pulled a little revolver from my hip pocket, 
and when the loon was about fifty yards 
distant and had begun to sidle around me, 
I fired: at the flash I saw two webbed feet 
twinkle in the air, and the loon was gone! 
Lead could not have gone down so quickly, 
The bullet cut across the circles where he 
disappeared. In a few moments he re- 
appeared a couple of hundred yards away. 
“ Ha-ha-ha-a-a,” said he, “ ha-ha-ha-a-a,” 
and “ Ha-ha-ha-a-a” said his comrades, who 
had been looking on; and “ Ha-ha-ha-a-a,” 
said we all, echo included. He approached 
a second time, but not so closely, and when 
I began to creep back toward the shore 
with my heavy craft, pawing the water 
first upon one side, then upon the other, he 
followed, and with ironical laughter witnessed 
my efforts to stem the current at the head 
of the lake. I confess it was enough to 
make a more solemn bird than the loon 
laugh, but it was no fun for me, and 





usually required my last pound of steam. 


| The loons flew back and forth from one 
| lake to the other, and their voices were 
| about the only notable wild sounds to be 


heard. 

One afternoon, quite unexpectedly I 
struck my big fish in the head of the lake. 
I was first advised of his approach by two 
or three trout jumping clear from the water 
to get out of his lordship’s way. The 
water was not deep just there, and he 
swam so near the surface that his enormous 
back cut through. With a swirl he swept 
my fly under and turned. My hook was 
too near home, and my rod too near a 
perpendicular to strike well. More than 
that, my presence of mind came near 


of the fish. If I could have had a mo- 
ment’s notice, or if I had not seen the 
monster, I should have fared better and the 
fish worse. I struck, but not with enough 
decision, and before I could reel up, my 
empty hook came back. The trout had 
carried it in his jaws till the fraud was de- 





tected, and then spat it out. He came a 
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second time and made a grand commotion | ing, or was secreted there behind the logs. 
jn the water, but not in my nerves, for I | 


was ready then, but failed to take the fly 
and so to get his weight and beauty in these 
pages. As my luck failed me at the last I 
will place my loss at the full extent of the 
law, and claim that nothing less than a ten- 
pounder was spirited ‘away from my hand 
that day. 
netless as I was upon my cumbrous raft ; 


} 


I might not have saved him, | 


Many times, amid those primitive solitudes, 
I was quite startled by the human tone and 
quality of this whistle. It is little more than 
a beginning; the bird never seems to finish 
the strain suggested. The Canada jay was 
there also, very busy about some important 
private matter. 

One lowery morning as I was standing 


_in camp I saw a lot of ducks come swiftly 


but I should at least have had the glory of | 


the fight, and the consolation of the fairly 
vanquished. 

These trout are not properly lake-trout, 
but the common brook-trout (.S. /fonia- 
nalis). The largest ones are taken with 
live bait through the ice in winter. .The 
Indians and the habitans bring them 
out of the wood from here and from 


Snow Lake on their tobogans, from two | 


and a half to three feet long. They have 
kinks and ways of their own. About half 
a mile above camp we discovered a deep 


| the river a few rods above. 





| a valuable decoy. 


oval bay to one side the main current of the | 


river—like an aneurism of an artery—that 
evidently abounded in big fish. Here they 
disported themselves. It was a favorite 
feeding-ground, and late every afternoon 
the fish rose all about it, making those big 
ripples the angler delights to see. A trout, 
when he comes to the surface, starts a ring 
about his own length in diameter; most of 
the rings in the pool, when the eye caught 


them, were like barrel hoops, but the | 


haughty trout ignored all our best efforts ; 
not one rise did we get. We were told of 
this pool on our return to Quebec, and that 
other anglers had a similar experience there. 
But occasionally some old fisherman, like a 
great advocate who loves a difficult case, 
would set his wits to work and bring into 
camp an enormous trout taken there. 

Mr. Watters had said I would not see a 
bird in the woods, not a feather of any kind. 
But I knew I should, though they were not 
numerous. I saw and heard a bird nearly 
every day on the tops of the trees about, 
that I think was one of the cross-bills. The 
kingfisher was there ahead of us with his 
loud clicking reel. ‘The osprey was there too, 
and I saw him abusing the bald eagle, who 
had probably just robbed him of a fish. The 
yellow-rumped warbler I saw, and one of the 
kinglets was leading its lisping brood about 
through the spruces. In every opening the 
white-throated sparrow abounded, striking 


up his clear sweet whistle at times so loud | 


and sudden that one’s momentary impres- 





| blue expanse in their embrace. 


| 


| 


sion was that some farm boy was approach- | 


down by the current around the bend in 
They saw me 
at the same instant and turned toward the 
shore. On hastening up there I found the 
old bird rapidly leading her nearly grown 
brood through the woods, as if to go around 
our camp. As I pursued them they ran 
squawking with outstretched stubby wing, 
scattering right and left, and seeking a 
hiding-place under the logs and dééris. I 
captured one and carried it into camp. It 
was just what Joe wanted; it would make 
So he kept it in a box, 
fed it upon oats and took it out of the woods 


| with him. 


On Friday we made an excursion to 
Great Lake Jacques Cartier, paddling and 
poling up the river in the rude box-boat. 
It was a bright still morning after the rain, 
and everything had a new, fresh appearance. 
Expectation was ever on tiptoe as each turn 
in the river opened a new prospect before 
us. How wild, and shaggy, and silent it 
was! What fascinating pools, what tempt- 
ing stretches of trout-haunted water! Now 
and then we would catch a glimpse of long 
black shadows starting away from the boat 
and shooting through the sunlit depths. 
But no sound or motion on shore was 
heard or seen. Near the lake we came toa 
long shallow rapid, when we pulled off our 
shoes and stockings and with our trowsers 
rolled above our knees, towed the boat up it, 
wincing and cringing amid the sharp, slip- 
pery stones. With benumbed feet and legs 
we reached the still water that forms the stem 
of the lake and presently saw the arms of 
the wilderness opened and the long deep- 
We rested 
and bathed, and gladdened our eyes with the 
singularly beautiful prospect. ‘The shadows 
of summer clouds were slowly creeping up 
and down the sides of the mountains that 
hemmed it in. On the far eastern shore 
near the head, banks of what was doubtless 
white sand shone dimly in the sun, and the 
illusion that there was a town nestled there 
haunted my mind constantly. It was like 
a section of the Hudson below the High- 
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lands, except that these waters were bluer 
and colder, and these shores darker than 
even those Hendrik first looked upon; but 
surely, one felt, a steamer will round that 
point presently, or a sail drift into view! 
We paddled a mile or more up the east 
shore, then across to the west, and found 
such pleasure in simply gazing upon the 
scene that our rods were quite neglected. 
We did some casting after awhile, but no 
fish of any consequence rose till we were in 
the outlet again, when they responded so 
freely that the “ disgust of trout” was soon 
upon us. 

At the rapids, on our return, as I was 
standing to my knees in the swift, cold 
current and casting into a deep hole behind 
a huge bowlder that rose four or five feet 
above the water amidstream, two trout, 
one of them a large one, took my flies, and 
finding the fish and the current united too 
strong for my tackle I sought to gain the 


top of the bowlder, in which attempt I got | 


wet to my middle and lost my fish. After 


I had gained the rock I could not get away | 
| the banks of a trout-lake, and fared well and 


again with my clothes on without swim- 


ming; which, to say nothing of wet garments | 


the rest of the way home, I did not like to do 


| 
| 
| 





amid those rocks and swift currents ; so after | 


a vain attempt to communicate with my 
companion above the roar of the water, I 
removed my clothes, left them together 
with my tackle upon the rock, and by a 
strong effort stemmed the current and 
reached the shore. The boat was a hun- 
dred yards above, and when I arrived there 
my teeth were chattering with the cold, my 
feet were numb with bruises, and the black- 
flies were making the blood stream down my 
back. We hastened back with the boat, 
and by wading out into the current again 


| yet before him to reach town. 


and holding it by a long rope, it was swung | 
around with my companion aboard and was | 


held in the eddy behind the rock. I clam- 
bered up, got my clothes on and we were 
soon shooting down-stream toward home; 
but the winter of discontent that shrouded 


one half of me made sad inroads upon the | 


placid feeling of a day well spent that en- 
veloped the other, all the way to camp. 


When a particularly fine piece of hard-tack 
was secured they would spin off to thei 
den with it somewhere near by. 

Caribou abound in these woods but we 
saw only their tracks. Of bears, which are 
said to be plentiful, we saw no signs. 

Saturday morning we packed up our 
“traps ” and started on our return, and found 
that the other side of the spruce-trees and the 
vista of the lonely road were about the same 
going south as coming north. But we under. 
stood the road better and the buck-board 
better, and our load was lighter, hence the 
distance was more easily accomplished. 

I saw a solitary robin by the road-side and 
wondered what could have brought this 
social and half-domesticated bird so far into 
these wilds. In La Grande Brdlure, a her. 
mit thrush perched upon a dry tree in a 
swampy place and sang most divinely. We 
paused to listen to his clear silvery strain 
poured out without stint upon that unlisten- 
ing solitude. I was half persuaded I had 
heard him before on first entering the woods. 

We nooned again at No Man’s Inn on 


had no reckoning to pay. Late in the after- 
noon, we saw a lonely pedestrian laboring 
up a hill far ahead of us. When he heard 
us coming he leaned his back against the 
bank ; he was lighting his pipe as we passed. 
He was an old man, an Irishman, and looked 
tired. He had come from the far end of 
the road, fifty miles distant, and had thirty 
He looked 
the dismay he evidently felt, when in answer 


| to his inquiry we told him it was yet ten 
| miles to the first house, La Chance’s. 


But 
there was a roof nearer than that, where he 
doubtless passed the night, for he did not 
claim hospitality at the cabin of La Chance. 
We arrived there betimes, but found the 
“ spare bed ” assigned to other guests ; so we 
were comfortably lodged upon the hay-mow. 
One of the boys lighted us up with a candle 
and made level places for us upon the hay. 

La Chance was one of the game wardens, 
or constables, appointed by the government 
to see the game laws enforced. Joe had not 


| felt entirely at his ease about the duck he 


That night something carried off all our | 


fish,—doubtless a fisher or lynx. Joe had 
seen an animal of some kind about camp 
during the day. 

I must not forget the two red squirrels 
that frequented the camp during our stay 
and that were so tame they would ap- 
proach within a few feet of us and take the 
pieces of bread or fish tossed to them. 


was surreptitiously taking to town, and when, 


| by its “quack, quack,” it called upon La 


Chance for protection, he responded at once. 
Joe was obliged to liberate it then and there, 


| and to hear the law read and expounded, 


and be threatened till he turned pale beside. 
It was evident that they follow the home 
government in the absurd practice of enforc- 
ing their laws in Canada. La Chance said 
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———— 
he was under oath not to wink at or permit 
any violation of the law, and he seemed to 
think that made a difference. 

We were off early in the morning, and 
before we had gone two miles, met a party 
from Quebec who must have been driving 
nearly all night to give the black-flies an 
early breakfast. Before long a slow rain set 
in; we saw another party who had taken 
refuge in a house in a grove. When the 


rain had become so brisk that we began to | 


think of seeking shelter ourselves, we passed 
a party of young men and boys—sixteen 
of them in a cart turning back to town, 
water-soaked and heavy (for the poor horse 
had all it could pull), but merry and good- 
natured. We paused a while at the farm- 
house where we had got our hay on going 
out, were treated to a drink of milk and 
some wild red cherries, and when the rain 
slackened drove on, and by ten o’clock saw 
the city eight miles distant, with the sun 
shining upon its steep tinned roofs. 

The next morning we set out per steamer 
for the Saguenay, and entered upon the 
second phase of our travels, but with less 
relish than we could have wished. Scenery- 
hunting is the least satisfying pursuit I 
have ever engaged in. What one sees in 


his necessary travels, or doing his work, or 
going a-fishing, seems worth while, but the 
famous view you go out in cold blood to | 


admire, is quite apt to elude you. Nature 
loves to enter a door another hand has 
opened; a mountain view, or a water-fall, 


I have noticed never looks better than when 
one has just been warmed up by the capture | 
If we had been bound for | 


of a big trout. 
some salmon-stream up the Saguenay, we 
should perhaps have possessed that gener- 
ous and receptive frame of mind—that open 
house of the heart—which makes one “ eli- 
gible to any good fortune,” and the grand 
scenery would have come in as fit sauce to 
the salmon. An adventure, a bit of experi- 
ence of some kind is what one wants when 
he goes forth to admire woods and waters,— 
something to create a draught and make the 
embers of thought and feeling brighten. 
Nature, like certain wary game, is best 
taken by seeming to pass by her intent on 
other matters. 

But without any such errand, or occupa- 
tion, or indirection, we managed to extract 


considerable satisfaction from the view of | 


the lower St. Lawrence and the Saguenay. 


We had not paid the customary visit to | 


the falls of the Montmorency, but we shall 
see them after all, for before we are a 


| the north. 





league from Quebec they come into view 
on the left. A dark glen or chasm there 
at the end of the Beaufort Slopes seems 
suddenly to have put on a long white 
apron. By intently gazing one can see 
the motion and falling of the water, though 
it is six or seven miles away. There is no 
sign of the river above or below but this 
trembling white curtain of foam and spray. 

It was very sultry when we left Quebec, 
but about noon we struck much clearer and 
cooler air, and soon after ran into an 
immense wave or puff of fog that came 
drifting up the river and set all the fog- 
guns booming along shore. We were soon 
through it into clear, crisp space, with room 
enough for any eye to range in. On the 
south the shores of the great river appear 
low and uninteresting, but on the north 
they are bold and striking enough to make 
it up—high, scarred, unpeopled mountain 
ranges the whole way. The points of 
interest to the eye in the broad expanse of 
water were the white porpoises that kept 
rolling, rolling in the distance, all day. 
They came up like the perimeter of a 
great wheel, that turns slowly and then 
disappears. From mid-forenoon we could see 
far ahead an immense column of yellow 
smoke rising up and flattening out upon the 
sky and stretching away beyond the horizon. 
Its form was that of some aquatic plant 
that shoots a stem up through the water, 
and spreads its broad leaf upon the sur- 
face. ,This smoky lily-pad must have 
reached nearly to Maine. It proved to be 
in the Indian country in the mountains 
beyond the mouth of the Saguenay, and 
must have represented an immense de- 
struction of forest timber. 

The steamer is two hours crossing the 
St. Lawrence from Riviére du Loup to 
Tadoussac. ‘The Saguenay pushes a broad 
sweep of dark blue water down into its 
mightier brother, that is sharply defined 
from the deck of the steamer. The two 
rivers seem to touch, but not to blend, so 
proud and haughty is this chieftain from 
On the mountains above Tad- 
oussac one could see banks of sand left 
by the ancient seas. Naked rock and ster- 
ile sand are all the Tadoussacker has to 
make his garden of, so far as I observed. 


| Indeed, there is no soil along the Saguenay 


until you get to Ha-ha Bay, and then there 
is not much, and poor quality at that. 
What the ancient fires did not burn the 
ancient seas have washed away. I over- 
heard an English resident say to a Yankee 
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tourist, “ You will think you are approach- 
ing the end of the world up here.” It cer- 
tainly did suggest something apochryphal 
or anti-mundane—a segment of the moon 
or of a cleft asteriod, matter dead or wrecked. 


The world-builders must have had their | 
foundry up in this neighborhood, and the | 
bed of this river was doubtless the channel | 
| rolled back like a clod. This was the only 


through which the molten granite flowed. 


Some mischief-loving god has let in the sea | 


while things were yet red hot and there has 
been a time here. 


cold and blue-black, and in places between 
seven and eight thousand feet deep (one and 
a half miles). In fact the enormous depth 


of the Saguenay is one of the wonders of | 


physical geography. It is as great a marvel 


in its way as Niagara. 


The ascent of the river is made by night, | 


and the traveler finds himself in Ha-ha 


Bay in the morning. The steamer lies here | 


several hours before starting on her return 


trip, and takes in large quantities of white | 
| the river here is a mile and a quarter deep. 
| The bald eagle nests in 


birch wood, as she does also at Tadoussac. 
The chief product of the country seemed 
to be huckleberries, of which large quantities 
are shipped to Quebec in rude board boxes 
holding about a peck each. Little girls 


came aboard or lingered about the landing 
with cornucopias of birch-bark filled with 
red raspberries ; five cents for about half-a- 


pint was the usual price. The village of 


St. Alphonse, where the steamer tarries, is | 


a cluster of small humble dwellings domi- 
nated, like all Canadian villages, by an 
immense church. Usually the church will 
hold all the houses in the village; pile them 
afl up and they would hardly equal it in 


size ; it is the one conspicuous object, and is | 
| before. 
| brought to the forward deck his hands full 
| of stones that the curious ones among the 


seen afar; and on the various lines of travel 
one sees many more priests than laymen. 
They appear to be about the only class that 
stir about and have a goodtime. Many of 
the houses were covered with birch bark— 
the canoe birch—held to its place by per- 
pendicular strips of board or spiit poles. 


A man with a horse and a buck-board per-’ 


suaded us to give him twenty-five cents each 


to take us two miles up the St. Alphonse | 


river to see the salmon jump. There is a 
high saw-mill dam there which every salmon 
in his upward journey tries his hand at 
leaping. A race-way has been constructed 


around the dam for their benefit, which it | 
seems they do not use till they have re- | 
peatedly tried to scale the dam. The day | 
' completely at fault. 


before our visit three dead fish were found 
in the pool below, killed by too much jump- 


| ing. 


But the channel still | 
seems filled with water from the mid-Atlantic, | 


| throw one ashore. 


SE 
Those we saw had the jump about 
all taken out of them; several did not get 
more than half their length out of the water, 


| and occasionally only an impotent nose 


would protrude from the foam. One fish 
made a leap of three or four feet and landed 
on an apron of the dam and tumbled help- 
lessly back; he shot up like a bird and 


view of salmon, the buck of the rivers, we 
had on our journey. 

It was a bright and flawless midsummer 
day that we sailed down the Saguenay, and 
nothing was wanting but a good excuse for 
being there. The river was as lonely as 


| the St. John’s road ; not a sail or a smoke- 


stack the whole sixty-five miles. The scen- 
ery culminates at Cape Eternity, where the 
rocks rise sheer from the water to a height 
of eighteen hundred feet. This view dwarfed 
any thing I had ever before seen. There is 
perhaps nothing this side the Yosemite chasm 
that equals it, and emptied of its water, it 
would far surpass that famous caiion, as 


the niches in 
the precipice secure from any intrusion, 
Immense blocks of the rock had fallen out, 
leaving areas of shadow and clinging over- 
hanging masses that were a terror and fas- 
cination to the eye. ‘There was a great fall 
a few years ago, just as the steamer had 
passed from under and blown her whistle to 
awake the echoes. The echo came back, 
and with it a part of the mountain that 
astonished more than it delighted the 
lookers-on. ‘The pilot took us close around 
the base of the precipice that we might fully 
inspect it. And here my eyes played mea 
trick the like of which they had never done 
One of the boys of the steamer 


passengers might try how easy it was to 
“ Any girl ought to do 
it,” I said to myself, after a man had tried 


| and had failed to clear half the distance. 


Seizing a stone I cast it with vigor and con- 
fidence, and as much expected to see it 
smite the rock as I expected to live. “It 
is a good while getting there,” I mused, as 
I watched its course ; down, down it went; 
there, it will ring upon the granite in half a 


| breath; no, down—into the water, a little 


more than half way! “Has my arm lost 
its cunning?” I said, and tried again and 
again, but with like result. The eye was 
There was a new 
standard of size before it to which it failed 
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to adiust itself. ‘The rock is so enormous 
and towers so above you that you get the 
impression it is much nearer than it act- 
ually is. When the eye is full it says 
«here we are,” and the hand is ready to 
rove the fact; but in this case there is an 
astonishing discrepancy between what the 
eye reports and what the hand finds out. 

" Cape Trinity, the wife of this Colos- 
sus, stands across a chasm through which 
flows a small tributary of the Saguenay, 
and is a head or two shorter as be- 
comes a wife, and less rugged and broken 
in outline. 

From Riviére du Loup, where we passed 
the night and ate our first “ Tommy-cods,” 
our thread of travel makes a big loup around 
New Brunswick to St. John, thence out and 
down through Maine to Boston,—a thread 
upon which many delightful excursions 
and reminiscences might be strung. We 
traversed the whole of the valley of the 
Matapedia and passed the doors of many 
famous salmon streams and rivers, and 


heard everywhere the talk they inspire; | 


one could not take a nap in the car for the 
excitement of the big fish stories he was 
obliged to overhear. 

The Matapedia is a most enticing-look- 


ing stream; its waters are as colorless as 
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Church Debts. 


WE have already written what we think of church 
debts, and only allude to the topic again for the 
purpose of enforcing the moral of an event which 
has recently taken place in this city. It is known 
to a good many people that there is a new “ evan- 
gelist” abroad, who assists in paying church debts, 
not by contributing of his own money, but by organ- 
izing efforts for getting it from the men who owe it. 
He goes into a pulpit—this very good and very 
sensible Mr. Kimball—and usually, before he comes 
out of it, the debt of the church and congregation 
which he addresses is all subscribed for.. How he 
does it, we do not know; but he has done it again 
and again, in San Francisco, Chicago, and elsewhere. 
He has now invaded New York, and the first trial 
was made upon the Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
of which Rey. Dr. Charles S. Robinson is pastor. 

This church had built a large house, in a fine 
location ; but unforeseen circumstances had militated 
against its prosperity, and it found itself burdened 
with a great debt. The best that could be done, 
after many sacrifices by a noble pastor and a gene- 
rous people, was to whittle this debt down to one 
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melted snow ; I could easily have seen the 
salmon in it as we shot along, if they had 
come out from their hiding-places. It 
was the first white-water stream we had 
seen since leaving the Catskills; for all the 
Canadian streams are black or brown, either 
from the iron in the soil or from the leech- 
ings of the spruce swamps. But in New 
Brunswick we saw only these clear, silver- 
shod streams; I imagined they had a dif- 
erent ring or tone also. The Metapedia 
is deficient in good pools in its lower por- 
tions; its limpid waters flowing with a tran- 
quil murmur over its wide, evenly paved bed 
for miles at a stretch. The salmon pass 
over these shallows by night and rest in 
the pools by day. The Restigouché, which 
it joins, and which is a famous salmon- 
stream and the father of famous salmon- 
streams, is of the same complexion and a 
delight to look upon. There is a noted 
pool where the two join, and one can sit 
upon the railroad bridge and count the 
noble fish in the lucid depths below. The 
valley here is fertile, and has a cultivated, 
well-kept look. 

We passed the Jacquet, the Belledune, 
the Nepissiquit, the Miramichi (“ happy 
retreat”) in the night, and have only their 
bird-call names to report. 
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hundred and ten thousand dollars. But the debt 
was a killing burden to carry, and Mr. Kimball 
volunteered to see what could be done with it. It 
took two Sundays to do the job, but it was done; 
and to-day the church, which was nigh unto death, 
is not only alive, but stronger than the most of its 
neighbors, in the fact that it owns all its pews. It 
has been lifted out of a position of harassing adver- 
sity into one of assured prosperity; and we very 
heartily congratulate its pastor and its people on 
the success they have achieved. 

Now, the moral of this operation is not very far 
to seek. Jf the Memorial Presbyterian Church of 
this city, afler the great sacrifices it had already 
made, can pay its debt, any church in this city can 
pay its debt, The experiment could not have been 
tried in a harder place, and it has settled the ques- 
tion of ability for every church in New York. It 
has proved that if these church debts, which are a 
disgrace to the church not only, but a hinderance to 
the progress of Christianity, are not paid, they will 
remain thus because the churches that owe them 
are not honest, or in earnest enough to pay them. 

Now, let us go a little further than this. If what 
we have said about the churches of New York is 
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true, how about the rest of the country? The 
country has not been any more reckless in running 
into debt than the city, and it has the same ability 
to discharge its debts that the city has. We believe 
that there is not a church in this country that needs 
to be in debt a year from the date of this article. 
All that is necessary for freeing the churches every- 
where from debt is the disposition and universal 
determination to pay. That will do the business. 

Does anybody doubt this? Does the doubter 
mean to intimate that any church has incurred a 
debt that it cannot pay, and does not intend to pay ? 
Does he mean to intimate that the Christians of 
to-day have intentionally loaded a debt upon pos- 
terity which they will not touch with so much as 
one of their fingers? Then what shall be thought 
of the honesty of this operation and this position ? 
If the church can do a thing like this, why should 
it be thought strange that a church-member should 
manage his own business in the same way? Why 
should we be shocked by defalcations and repudia- 
tions in high places, when she who sits on the high- 
est place repudiates her debts, and does her business 
on borrowed capital? Good friends, this is all 
wrong. We pray you to right it, at any sacrifice, 
and at once! 


Stanley and his Reward. 


WE remember two nights and a day passed 
between Leghorn and Naples, in a wild Mediter- 
ranean storm. The question whether the sturdy 
little steamer would live through the struggle was 
asked by a good many troubled hearts, whose con- 
tinued beating depended upon the answer. Of the 
terrors and the wearinesses of those tempestuous 
hours, none can know save those who have had 
similar experiences. More vividly than these, 
however, we remember the change in the motion 
of the steamer, on the second morning out. The 
sun was rising, and it was evident that we were in 
new water and under a new influence. Hastily 
mounting to the deck, we saw that we were in the 
beautiful bay, with Vesuvius smoking upon the 
right, and Naples fronting us, bright with the sweet 
Italian sun. It was a memorable moment—a mo- 
ment of triumph, of assured safety, of peace, of 
rapturous enjoyment in the presence of one of the 
most beautiful scenes the world has to show. 

Not altogether unlike this experience must be the 
fortune of those brave men who go through a life 
of struggle, and slide, at last, into an old age of 
honor and peace. It so happens in this world that 
the men who do anything to modify society, to 
elevate the public morality, to destroy abuses, to 
abolish great public wrongs, to break through and 
break down the narrowness of party and sect, have 
always to pass through a great deal of obloqny. 


. . | 
They are opposed, misunderstood, misrepresented, | 


—all possible means are used to cheapen them, and 
bring them into contempt. If, however, they are 
in earnest, and have the right on their side, their 


time of triumph comes at last. The storm of de- | 


traction is hushed, the motion of their vessel begins 


to change, and they discover to their surprise the 





city of their hope waiting for their feet, and even 
the dead mountains lifting incense to their praise, 
We could easily go on and talk of Garrison, and 
Whittier, and of our ex-President, resting and 
feasting after his long military and political career 
among his admirers on the other side of the sea, 
and of a hundred others whose life of strife and 
tumult is ending in the beautiful bay of Old Age, 
while Vesuvius shakes its plumes in rejoicing, and 
Naples holds out her flags and opens her doors jn 
welcome. But we started to write about Henry 
M. Stanley, who has conquered the world’s respect 
and admiration by a series of the most remarkable 
achievements, and who now slides into still water, 
When it was announced some years ago that he had 
discovered Livingstone, in the interior of Africa, 
there were probably many more people who did not 
believe jn the fact than there were who accepted it, 
It took several months and a snuff-box from the 
Queen to convince people that he was not a cheap 
newspaper liar and impostor. The universal popu. 
lar consciousness of cowardice told against him, 
There were probably not twenty men in New York 
who were consciously brave enough to undertake 
the task he had performed, any more than there 
were twenty men in Boston who could have written 
Shakspere. When he arrived in America, after his 
splendid feat,—than which none more heroic and 
daring has been performed during this century, ex. 
cept a later one by himself,—he was received with 
a small burst of enthusiasm, which soon died out, 
when it was found that he could not lecture, and 


| would not be lionized. Nothing was forgiven to 


him on account of strangeness to society, and the 
social cold shoulder was turned toward him by all 
those who could neither tell a hero when they saw 
him, nor hold him at his superlative value when 
they had him in their hands. 

Stanley lived in New York for some time, his 
social relations limited to a few congenial men and 
women, who reverenced his manhood, and believed 
in him. Then he went away, and, at last, we heard 
of him engaged in organizing a force to march 
across Africa. When he received the dispatch 
which summoned him to this task, it threw him 
into a violent fever. He knew what the undertaking 
was. No one else did; and for more than three 
years he has been engaged in the gigantic task of 
managing hundreds of wild men, in the midst of 
thousands of wilder men, in a passage througha 
wilderness thousands of miles in extent. He has 
had to pierce forests, thread rivers, cross lakes, 
tread morasses, and fight wild beasts and savage 
men by day and by night. His one will has directed 
and controlled everything. The strain upon him 
must have been terrible—three summers and three 


| winters long. Can any one imagine his joy as he 


traced the Congo to the sea, and caught sight of the 
waves that connected him with his home? 

We do not feel particularly interested in Mr. 
Stanley’s discoveries. The geographers may have 
that part of it; but we are immensely interested in 
the hero, and shall be glad to see his face and take 
his hand once more. And if New York shall fail 
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a 
to take and hold him at his value this time, she will 
do herself foul dishonor. This man who has done 
so much to honor the American name, and so much 
to illustrate the higher traits and capacities of human 
nature, should have a befitting welcome on his ar- 
rival home. It should not be a fitful and quickly 
forgotten affair ; but after such tempestuous tossings 
upon the sea of his great enterprise, he should find 
himself in smooth water. The heroes of few battle- 
fields have been worthier of lasting admiration and 
homage than he is, who will come to us from his 
latest achievement in African discovery. Let us 
give him the freedom of the city in the freedom of 


our homes. 
“The Machine" in New England. 


THERE is a thrifty manufacturing village, about 
five miles from Springfield, in Massachusetts, called 
Indian Orchard, and there is a Congregational 
church there, which, some months since, called to 
be its pastor the Rev. James F. Merriam, the son 
of an excellent orthodox deacon in Doctor Buck- 
ingham’s church in Springfield. The church had 
known the young man from his youth up—known 
his history, his opinions, his influence. He had 
already had one settlement in the town of Farming- 
ton, Connecticut, where he had been much beloved. 
Mr. Merriam accepted the call of the Indian 
Orchard church, and a council of Congregational 
ministers was called together to go through the 
formalities of installation. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the young man was an independent 


thinker, and could not state his orthodoxy exactly | 


in terms satisfactory to the council, and that he 
was “shaky” on the dogma of everlasting punish- 
ment. So far as we are able to learn, the only other 
point of doubtful orthodoxy related to the atone- 
ment, and the following are Mr. Merriam’s own 
words as to this: “ While we may differ as to philo- 
sophical statements of it, I believe I am at one with 
our accepted interpretation as to the bottom truth, 
viz.: that God in Christ’s death, suffered in his own 
divine nature for us, and that it signified God’s free 
forgiveness to the repentant of their sins.”’ 

Well, the council voted eight to six, not to install 
the candidate,—mainly, we understand, because he 
was not sound on the subject of everlasting punish- 
ment. Six of the fourteen indicated by their votes 
either that, in their opinion, he was sound, or that 
his opinions concerning that dogma were not such 
as would interfere with his usefulness as a pastor 
and religious teacher. The council dissolved, hav- 
ing done what it could to shut the candidate’s 
mouth and deprive the people of Indian Orchard 
of the pastor of their choice. Then the people, 
spurning the action of the council, engaged Mr. 
Merriam to supply'their pulpit, and to become in 
all respects their pastor and teacher; and he, like 
a sensible man, accepted their invitation, pro- 
testing that there should be neither ill-feeling nor 
ill-speaking against the council which, he did not 
doubt, had performed its work most conscien- 
tiously, And it is noteworthy just here that the 








pastor and delegate from Farmington, the seat of 
Mr. Merriam’s former pastorate, voted for his settle- 
ment. The result of the action of the council has 
been the welding of all hearts in Indian Orchard 


| into one for the support of Mr. Merriam, the in- 


crease of his influence, and the production of a local 
excitement and discussion, the results of which will 
not be reckoned up in many years. 

We have noticed this case simply because it is an 
instructive indication of the drift of the times. It 
indicates : 

First. That “the machine” is no longer identical 
with the church. The machine does its work in the 
regular way, and the church repudiates it, tramples 
on it, tears up its decisions and throws them 
away. 

Second. That the machine itself is undergoing a 
process of disorganization. The vote in the council 
needed but one change to make it a tie, and but two 
changes to reverse the decision. Out of fourteen 
persons, six either harmonized with Mr. Merriam’s 
views, or did not considér them of importance as 
hinderances to his usefulness. This is a tremendous 
change from the orthodoxy of the fathers, and shows 
very plainly that the orthodox creeds are in the future 
to have a more liberal interpretation, or that there 
will soon come, as a necessity, a restatement in a 
briefer or a materially modified form of the doctrines 
that make up the common opinion of the orthodox 
churches of the country. Our own judgment is 
that the votes given for Mr. Merriam were little 
else than demands for greater personal liberty in 
the interpretation of a creed. There must be this 
liberty if men are going to think at all, or else there 
must be self-stultification. 

Third. That the action of the church at Indian 
Orchard, and the astonishingly wide and earnest 
sympathy with it manifested by the churches in the 
vicinity, are proofs that dogmatic theology is losing 
its old hold upon the popular mind. The people 
are in advance of the clergy in perceiving that the 
spirit of the Master, the heart filled with love and 
good-will and the life with unselfishness and purity, 
are of very much more importance than opinions 
and speculations upon the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment. To turn such a man as Mr. Merriam 
is universally conceded to be away from a field of 
usefulness, where his Christian spirit and sunny 
temper and helpful counsels and ardent love of men 
might be of the greatest use in helping souls to 
heaven, because he did not believe in the same sort 
of a hell that the council believed in, is not recog- 
nized by the churches as a wise—we had almost said 
a decent—thing to do. 

We have seen nething more hopeful in these later 
times than the result of this Indian Orchard busi- 
ness. It is not only a triumph of Christian liberty 
for to-day, but it amounts to a declaration that there 
is to be more liberty in the future. It amounts, too, 
to a declaration that the religion of the head is 
losing its prominence in the religion of the churches. 
We are lamenting almost every week the fall of 
some man from a high position in the church, and 
we are beginning to find out what it means. We 
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true, how about the rest of the country? The 
country has not been any more reckless in running 
into debt than the city, and it has the same ability 
to discharge its debts that the city has. We believe 
that there is not a church in this country that needs 
to be in debt a year from the date of this article. 
All that is necessary for freeing the churches every- 
where from debt is the disposition and universal 
determination to pay. That will do the business. 

Does anybody doubt this? Does the doubter 
mean to intimate that any church has incurred a 
debt that it cannot pay, and does not intend to pay? 
Does he mean to intimate that the Christians of 
to-day have intentionally loaded a debt upon pos- 
terity which they will not touch with so much as 
one of their fingers? Then what shall be thought 
of the honesty of this operation and this position ? 
If the church can do a thing like this, why should 
it be thought strange that a church-member should 
manage his own business in the same way? Why 
should we be shocked by defalcations and repudia- 
tions in high places, when she who sits on the high- 
est place repudiates her debts, and does her business 
on borrowed capital? Good friends, this is all 
wrong. We pray you to right it, at any sacrifice, 
and at once! 


Stanley and his Reward. 


WE remember two nights and a day passed 
between Leghorn and Naples, in a wild Mediter- 
ranean storm. The question whether the sturdy 
little steamer would live through the struggle was 
asked by a good many troubled hearts, whose con- 
tinued beating depended upon the answer. Of the 
terrors and the wearinesses of those tempestuous 
hours, none can know save those who have had 
similar experiences. More vividly than these, 
however, we remember the change in the motion 
of the steamer, on the second morning out. The 
sun was rising, and it was evident that we were in 
new water and under a new influence. Hastily 
mounting to the deck, we saw that we were in the 
beautiful bay, with Vesuvius smoking upon the 
right, and Naples fronting us, bright with the sweet 
Italian sun. It was a memorable moment—a mo- 
ment of triumph, of assured safety, of peace, of 
rapturous enjoyment in the presence of one of the 
most beautiful scenes the world has to show. 

Not altogether unlike this experience must be the 
fortune of those brave men who go through a life 
of struggle, and slide, at last, into an old age of 
honor and peace. It so happens in this world that 


the men who do anything to modify society, to | 


| 
| 





city of their hope waiting for their feet, and even 
the dead mountains lifting incense to their praise. 
We could easily go on and talk of Garrison, and 
Whittier, and of our ex-President, resting and 
feasting after his long military and political career 
among his admirers on the other side of the sea, 
and of a hundred others whose life of strife and 
tumult is ending in the beautiful bay of Old Age, 
while Vesuvius shakes its plumes in rejoicing, and 
Naples holds out her flags and opens her doors in 
welcome. But we started to write about Henry 
M. Stanley, who has conquered the world’s respect 
and admiration by a series of the most remarkable 
achievements, and who now slides into still water, 
When it was announced some years ago that he had 
discovered Livingstone, in the interior of Africa, 
there were probably many more people who did not 
believe jn the fact than there were who accepted it, 
It took several months and a snuff-box from the 
Queen to convince people that he was not a cheap 
newspaper liar and impostor. The universal popu- 
lar consciousness of cowardice told against him. 
There were probably not twenty men in New York 
who were consciously brave enough to undertake 
the task he had performed, any more than there 
were twenty men in Boston who could have written 
Shakspere. When he arrived in America, after his 
splendid feat,—than which none more heroic and 
daring has been performed during this century, ex- 
cept a later one by himself,—he was received with 


| a small burst of enthusiasm, which soon died out, 





elevate the public morality, to destroy abuses, to | 


abolish great public wrongs, to break through and 
break down the narrowness of party and sect, have 
always to pass through a great deal of obloqny. 
They are opposed, misunderstood, misrepresented, 
—all possible means are used to cheapen them, and 
bring them into contempt. If, however, they are 
in earnest, and have the right on their side, their 
time of triumph comes at last. 
traction is hushed, the motion of their vessel begins 


when it was found that he could not lecture, and 
would not be lionized. Nothing was forgiven to 
him on account of strangeness to society, and the 
social cold shoulder was turned toward him by all 
those who could neither tell a hero when they saw 
him, nor hold him at his superlative value when 
they had him in their hands. 

Stanley lived in New York for some time, his 
social relations limited to a few congenial men and 
women, who reverenced his manhood, and believed 
in him. Then he went away, and, at last, we heard 
of him engaged in organizing a force to march 
across Africa. When he received the dispatch 
which summoned him to this task, it threw him 
into a violent fever. He knew what the undertaking 
was. No one else did; and for more than three 
years he has been engaged in the gigantic task of 
managing hundreds of wild men, in the midst of 
thousands of wilder men, in a passage through a 
wilderness thousands of miles in extent. He has 
had to pierce forests, thread rivers, cross lakes, 
tread morasses, and fight wild beasts and savage 
men by day and by night. His one will has directed 
and controlled everything. The strain upon him 
must have been terrible—three summers and three 


| winters long. Can any one imagine his joy as he 


The storm of de- | 


to change, and they discover to their surprise the 


traced the Congo to the sea, and caught sight of the 
waves that connected him with his home? 

We do not feel particularly interested in Mr. 
Stanley’s discoveries. The geographers may have 
that part of it; but we are immensely interested in 
the hero, and shall be glad to see his face and take 
his hand once more. And if New York shall fail 
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es 
to take and hold him at his value this time, she will 
| 


do herself foul dishonor. This man who has done 
so much to honor the American name, and so much 
to illustrate the higher traits and capacities of human 
nature, should have a befitting welcome on his ar- 
rival home. It should not be a fitful and quickly 
forgotten affair ; but after such tempestuous tossings 
upon the sea of his great enterprise, he should find 
himself in smooth water. The heroes of few battle- 
fields have been worthier of lasting admiration and 
homage than he is, who will come to us from his 
latest achievement in African discovery. Let us 
give him the freedom of the city in the freedom of 


our homes. 
“The Machine" in New England. 


THERE is a thrifty manufacturing village, about 
five miles from Springfield, in Massachusetts, called 
Indian Orchard, and there is a Congregational 
church there, which, some months since, called to 
be its pastor the Rev. James F. Merriam, the son 
of an excellent orthodox deacon in Doctor Buck- 
ingham’s church in Springfield. The church had 
known the young man from his youth up—known 
his history, his opinions, his influence. He had 
already had one settlement in the town of Farming- 
ton, Connecticut, where he had been much beloved. 
Mr. Merriam accepted the call of the Indian 
Orchard church, and a council of Congregational 





ministers was called together to go through the 
formalities of installation. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the young man was an independent 
thinker, and could not state his orthodoxy exactly 
in terms satisfactory to the council, and that he 
was “shaky” on the dogma of everlasting punish- 
ment. So far as we are able to learn, the only other 
point of doubtful orthodoxy related to the atone- 
ment, and the following are Mr. Merriam’s own 
words as to this: “ While we may differ as to philo- 
sophical statements of it, I believe I am at one with 
our accepted interpretation as to the bottom truth, 
viz.: that God in Christ’s death, suffered in his own 
divine nature for us, and that it signified God’s free 
forgiveness to the repentant of their sins.”’ 

Well, the council voted eight to six, not to install 
the candidate,—mainly, we understand, because he 
was not sound on the subject of everlasting punish- 
ment. Six of the fourteen indicated by their votes 
either that, in their opinion, he was sound, or that 
his opinions concerning that dogma were not such 
as would interfere with his usefulness as a pastor 
and religious teacher. The council dissolved, hav- 
ing done what it could to shut the candidate’s 
mouth and deprive the people of Indian Orchard 
of the pastor of their choice. Then the people, 
spurning the action of the council, engaged Mr. 
Merriam to supply‘their pulpit, and to become in 
all respects their pastor and teacher; and he, like 
a sensible man, accepted their invitation, pro- 
testing that there should be neither ill-feeling nor 
ill-speaking against the council which, he did not 


doubt, had performed its work most conscien- | 
And it is noteworthy just here that the | 


tiously, 


pastor and delegate from Farmington, the seat of 
Mr. Merriam’s former pastorate, voted for his settle- 
ment. The result of the action of the council has 
been the welding of all hearts in Indian Orchard 
into one for the support of Mr. Merriam, the in- 
crease of his influence, and the production of a local 
excitement and discussion, the results of which will 
not be reckoned up in many years. 

We have noticed this case simply because it is an 
instructive indication of the diift of the times. It 
indicates : 

First. That “the machine ” is no longer identical 
with the church. The machine does its work in the 
regular way, and the church repudiates it, tramples 
on it, tears up its decisions and throws them 
away. 

Second, That the machine itself is undergoing a 
process of disorganization. The vote in the council 
needed but one change to make it a tie, and but two 
changes to reverse the decision. Out of fourteen 
persons, six either harmonized with Mr. Merriam’s 
views, or did not considér them of importance as 
hinderances to his usefulness. This is a tremendous 
change from the orthodoxy of the fathers, and shows 
very plainly that the orthodox creeds are in the future 
to have a more liberal interpretation, or that there 
will soon come, as a necessity, a restatement in a 
briefer or a materially modified form of the doctrines 
that make up the common opinion of the orthodox 
churches of the country. Our own judgment is 
that the votes given for Mr. Merriam were little 
else than demands for greater personal liberty in 
the interpretation of a creed. There must be this 
liberty if men are going to think at all, or else there 
must be self-stultification. 

Third. That the action of the church at Indian 
Orchard, and the astonishingly wide and earnest 
sympathy with it manifested by the churches in the 
vicinity, are proofs that dogmatic theology is losing 
its old hold upon the popular mind. The people 
are in advance of the clergy in perceiving that the 
spirit of the Master, the heart filled with love and 
good-will and the life with unselfishness and purity, 
are of very much more importance than opinions 
and speculations upon the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment. To turn such a man as Mr. Merriam 
is universally conceded to be away from a field of 
usefulness, where his Christian spirit and sunny 
temper and helpful counsels and ardent love of men 
might be of the greatest use in helping souls to 
heaven, because he did not believe in the same sort 
of a hell that the council believed in, is not recog- 
nized by the churches as a wise—we had almost said 
a decent—thing to do. 

We have seen nothing more hopeful in these later 
times than the result of this Indian Orchard busi- 





ness. It is not only a triumph of Christian liberty 
for to-day, but it amounts to a declaration that there 
is to be more liberty in the future. It amounts, too, 
| to a declaration that the religion of the head is 
losing its prominence in the religion of the churches. 





We are lamenting almost every week the fall of 
} some man from a high position in the church, and 
we are beginning to find out what it means. We 
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are beginning to learn that any form of organized 
Christianity which makes much of faith and little 
of works,—especially when that faith is made to 
cover long strings of dogmatic statements,—which 
insists rigidly on the possession of sound opinions 
and takes small note of an unsound heart, which dis- 
cards ministers for heresy and hastens to cover up 
ministerial failures in morality and charity, which 
plants itself in the way of a true man because he 
cannot as a true man pronounce its shibboleth,— 
we say that we are beginning to learn that any 
form of organized Christianity which does all this, 
just as naturally produces untrustworthy Christians 
as the earth produces weeds. Why should it 
not ? 

Let the concluding paragraph of Mr. Merriam’s 








exposition of his faith, made before the Indian 
Orchard council be ours. He says: 


“In conclusion, I would add that I believe Chris. 
tianity has as yet made but a beginning of the great 
work it is todo. I anticipate a speedy and wonder. 
ful development; because as the race grows inte}. 
lectually and morally, so do its conceptions of Christ 
and the priceless import of his teaching become 
more a. I not only believe in, but most 
urgently advocate, a constant recurrence to him jp 
all our work as churches to learn what our God is, 


| and what our life here should be,—and may be, 


When the church fully apprehends the tremendous 
power of the truths concerning Christ it upholds,— 
when it is great enough, aol enough, to wield its 
own weapon,—I believe the progress of its redeem. 
ing work will be accelerated a hundred-fold.” 





THE OLD 


A younG friend of mine who has just come back 
from studying art in Europe said the other day, in 
a complaining way which had a touch of the pathetic 
in it, that he was more mixed in his ideas about art 
than ever before in his life. “A fellow makes an 
experimental sort of a design,” said he, “with a 
group of figures, and a nice tone to the whole thing; 
and he shows it to his friends when they drop in at 
the studio, and they say it’s a pretty thing; but 
what is it? what is the story? When he replies 
that it isn’t anything, and hasn’t any ‘story,’ they 
shake their heads and seem to think that both 
painter and picture are very silly. The next time 
anybody asks him what scene his picture is intended 
to represent he promptly answers, ‘Oh, that’s the 
Vision of Ezekiel!’ ‘Indeed! Ah, yes, I see,—the 
Vision of Ezekiel, to be sure. Very fine, very fine. 
But pray may I ask where is Ezekiel?’ ‘ Ezekiel? 
why he’s supposed to be just outside, don’t you 
know!’ ‘Just outside, certainly; very interesting 
picture,—fine conception,—the Vision of Ezekiel, to 
he sure,’ and they go away with an idea that that 
young artist is, as they say in Paris, arrive /—one 
of our young painters who have ideas! 

“TI believe,” said my friend, “that this is about 
the way that some of the great pictures have been 
made. First the picture, then the name,—and then 
come the critics and the public, who never dream 
but that the name and the picture were together 
from the first.”’ 

My friend appeared to be very much troubled by 
this. A good many other people, painters and not 
painters, are troubled in the same way. But after 
all it is a simple matter. Suppose that a great 
picture has been made without the artist deciding 
in his mind before finishing it, either the exact sub- 
ject, or the exact title. Suppose even that all he 
has done is to paint from a model who had certain 
qualities that interested him. The picture may 
have been merely a “life study "—which he has 
called Moses, or David, or Delilah, or Venus, or the 
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Virgin Mary, or what not. The name that the 
great painter gives his picture the world accepts,— 
because the greatness that is, perforce, in every line 
and touch of his pencil is able to carry meanings 
deep and manifold. The painting is not only great 
technically,—it is great spiritually. The model 
from whom he paints is looked at with intelligent 
and serious eyes. He sees not only the individual 
character; he sees the deeper traits which belong 
to a common humanity. He sees not merely the 
human being before him; but he sees in this human 
being something which is reflected from the painter’s 
own mind,—and the picture becomes and forever 
remains a type. The little painter may with care- 
ful forecasting, and painful historical accuracy, 
make us a picture of John the Baptist, but though 
he swear by all his gods that this in verity #s John 
the Baptist, the world will never, never; never 
believe him ! 


WHILE writers are keenly discussing the utility 
of all this modern criticism, they still continue to 
write it; principally for the same reason that an 
Irishman mixes mortar, and a Chinaman sells 
cigars, because it is one way to make a living. 
The public demands houses, and cigars, and critical 
reviews. Meantime shall the critic be severe, com- 
plaisant, peppery, amusing, judicial, or genial? As 
a rule the critic has no profound prophetic stirring. 
There is no message pressing to be delivered. He 
is not quite sure of himself. He finds it most safe 
to be genial. In fact he often argues in his own 
mind in favor of the justice of geniality. 

The point that I wish to make is, that often noth- 
ing is so unjust as geniality. In the first place it is 
unjust to other critics. Suppose that my cousin-in- 
law writes a dull novel, and I, being the regular 
reviewer for the “ Evening Messenger,” and a con- 
scientious fellow withal, find no way of avoiding 
the issue; and so have to say, as mildly as possible, 
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that the novel by my cousin’s husband is dull. 
That is a bad enough predicament to be in; but the 
trouble is made ten times worse when the genial 
critic of one of the “ great dailies ’’ (the “ Evening 
Messenger,” being only a two-penny affair after all) 
good-naturedly declares that the aforesaid novel is 
«a clever and an amusing performance, and betrays 
atalent which is as unique as it is extraordinary.” 
The genial review of the “ great daily ” is of course 
snipped out by the enterprising publishers and used 
in all the advertisements and circulars put forth by 
the firm. By this time it is, of course, all up 
between me and my cousin’s husband; which on 
some accounts may be more of a misfortune than at 
first might appear, considering the undoubted dull- 
ness of his book. Even if the novel was neither by 
a friend nor a relation, the author is sure to think the 
conscientious critic an ill-natured, carping fellow,— 
in view of the geniality of the able critic of the great 
daily. 

In the second place, the genial criticism is unjust 
to its readers and to the public at large. The 
critic’s unwonted bent toward the benignant and 
the easy-going leads him to a false estimate of 
values. He makes people buy a poor book. This 
is a culpable act, even if the persons injured never 
find it out. For if the man who reads a dull book 
on the recommendation of the “ great daily ’’ is so 
lacking in taste as to enjoy it, he is just the man 
who needed better guidance,—instead of getting 
which he is confirmed in his error by one whose 
duty it was to educate him. The person who, him- 
self having taste in literary matters, merely loses ten 
minutes or an hour of time, and the price of the 
volume in money, such a person is, to be sure, 
egregiously swindled; but his taste has not been 
contaminated. 

In the third place, the writer of the book has 
been unjustly dealt by. He has received a false 
estimate of himself; how can he help accepting it 
when the gift comes from such an honorable hand ? 
It need not be said what a disadvantage it is to a 
writer to go through life with a false notion of his 
own capabilities. 

In the fourth place, the genial criticism does harm 
toother writers. So far as it has any influence at all, 
it blocks the way of worthy books, making the pub- 
lishers and the public content with inferior work. 

An instance of unjust genial criticism has just 
come to hand. A well-known publisher in another 
city issued, in time for the late holidays, an illus- 
trated edition of one of Tennyson’s most popular 
poems. The pictures in that book are, it is safe 
to say, the worst things of the kind ever put 
forth under similar circumstances in this country. 
The cover is bad, but the pictures are childishly and 
ludicrously and grotesquely and irredeemably bad. 
But see what the genial critic of one of our leading 
journals told his readers at just the moment when 
they were looking about for something “pretty 
and tasteful” to smuggle home under their ulsters, 
and hide away in dark corners; the genial critic 
told them that “An illustrated edition of Tenny- 
son’s ‘ ,’ in large, thin octavo form, gilt edged 
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and bound in beveled boards, with dove-colored 
muslin cover, makes an extremely pretty and taste- 
ful holiday book. The illustrations are of unequal 
merit, some of them being very good, while others 
are only moderately so. The typographical execu- 
tion of the book, the press-work and the paper 
are unexceptionable.”” Putting the “ illustrator ” in 
the place of the “writer,” this genial notice is fla- 
grantly unjust under all four heads enumerated above. 


SINCE going to “Antony and Cleopatra” the 
other night, I have thought that, after all, there is 
more enjoyment in hearing Shakspere performed 
by an ordinary troupe, than in hearing a troupe of 
the same caliber play something better fitted to their 
powers. It was a great pleasure to hear those 
familiar lines given out from the stage, even though 
the giving out was faulty in the extreme. After 
all, Shakspere was an actor; he understood the 
stage perfectly; he wrote for the stage. There isa 
delight in seeing how he avails himself of stage 
possibilities,—of stage tricks, if you choose to call 
them so. He uses theatrical necessities and oppor- 
tunities in making his play, very much as a poet 
uses his measure and his rhyme. Instead of ham- 
pering him, they help him; they are full of sugges- 
tion to him. Lamb, we believe, does not mention 
this consideration in that subtle and profound essay 
“On the Tragedies of Shakspere, Considered with 
Reference to their Fitness for Stage Representa- 
tion.” (It is strange that the writer of an essay 
like that should be popularly known as a “ humor- 
ist.””) You may agree with every declaration in the 
essay, and yet you may not be willing to cut yourself 
off from hearing Shakspere played. Indeed, Lamb 
himself does not argue that “ Hamlet ’’ should not be 
acted, “ but how much ‘ Hamlet’ is made another 
thing by being acted.” He himself confesses a 
very high degree of satisfaction received from see- 
ing for the first time a tragedy of Shakspere’s 
performed. “It seemed to embody and realize 
conceptions which had hitherto assumed no distinct 
shape.” But he thinks that the price for such a 
juvenile pleasure is too high. “When the novelty 
is past, we find to our cost that, instead of realizing 
an idea, we have only materialized and brought 
down a fine vision to the standard of flesh and 
blood. We have let go a dream, in quest of an 
unattainable substance.”’ 

In reading Lamb, we must bear in mind that the 
part of Hamlet is, probably, better played nowadays 
than it was in Lamb’s time. There is less rant, 
and the character of Hamlet has been studied with 
especial care. Doubtless this very essay of Lamb’s 
has helped to bring about a better method of repre- 
senting “the melancholy Dane.’’ I should hardly 
care to disassociate from the thought of Shakspere’s 
Queen Katherine and Othello, the memory of Char- 
lotte Cushman in her old age, and of Salvini. 

There is this to be said in favor of the stage 
representation of Shakspere, that the more ap- 
proaches you make to Shakspere, the more oppor- 
tunities you have of getting new views of his infinite 
thought. You must read him at all ages, in all 
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moods. You must read him; but you must see 
him played also, or else you lose some impression 
that will come to you only from the stage. 

I am very sure that as I saw it the other night, as 
commonplace as was the performance throughout, 
and as ludicrous as was some of it,—I am sure that 
I felt parts of that most poetic, most profound, most 
majestic drama as I never had felt them before. 

Not long since comment was made here on the 
fact that Shakspere never despises his own char- 
acters. It is a thing to be observed, also, that his 
characters never despise themselves. They may be 
stricken with remorse; they may pour accusations 
without number upon their own heads—but always 
there is a saving tincture of nobility and of self- 
respect. With Shakspere, nothing that is human is 
utterly ignoble. What could be more contemptible 
than Anthony’s position before Czesar? and yet see 


how the fellow comports himself: 
“* Caesar. I wrote to you 

When rioting in Alexandria; you 

Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 

Did gibe my missive out of audience. 


Antony. Sir, 
He fell upon me, ere admitted. Then 
Three kings I had newly feasted, and did want 
Of what I was i’ the morning : but, next day, 
I told him of myself, which wasas much 
As to have ask’d him pardon. Let this fellow 
Be nothing of our strife; if we contend, 
Out of our question wipe him. 


Cesar. You have broken 
The article of your oath, which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with. 


Lepidus Soft, Caesar 


HOMI 


How a Man Takes Care of his Baby. 


In spite of all the statements to the contrary, 
there are men who help take care of their children. 
They are the kindest and best husbands in the 
They do not wish to see their wives 


world. 
overburdened with care and worry, and they in- 
tend to help them a great deal, and actually do. 
Yet it cannot be denied, that their opinion concern- 
ing the value of their services and their wives’ opinion 
on the same subject do not exactly coincide. One 
of these good husbands will help dress the children 
for breakfast, and speak of it with a grandly virtuous 
air, while the fact is that he only washed the face 
of one while his wife washed and dressed the other 
three. He helps get the children ready for church ; 
that is, he buttons up Dick’s boots, and helps Jenny 
put on her gloves after he has leisurely and com- 
fortably dressed himself, while his wife ties sashes, 
and hunts up odd gloves, and puts on collars, and 
curls one child’s hair and washes another’s hands, 
and in the intervals “does up” her own hair, and 
saves the baby from the razor, and Jenny’s best 
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| morning. 


| at the last minute. 


Antony No, Lepidus, let him speak : 
The honor’s sacred which he talks on now, 
Supposing that I lack’d it. But on, Caesar; 
The article of my oath,—— 


Cesar. To lend me arms and aid when I requir’d the: 
The which you both denied. 

Antony. Neglected, rather 
And then, when poison’d hours had bound nie up 
From mine own knowledge. As nearly as I may, 
I'll play the penitent to you; but mine honesty 
Shall not make poor my greatness, nor my power 
Work without it. Truth is, that Fulvia, 

To have me out of Egypt, made wars here; 
For which myself, the ignorant motive, do 
So far ask pardon, as befits mine honor 

To stoop in Such a case. 


Lepidus *Tis nobly spoken.” 


Wher this perjured, this ruined and self-murdered 
man, falls dead at last at the feet of the dying Cleo. 
patra, it is said of him by her who best knew him: 


**Noblest of men, woo’t die? * * * 

The crown o’ the earth doth melt.—My lord !— 
O, wither’d is the garland of the war, 

The soldier's pole is fall’n: young boys and girls 
Are level now with men; the odds is gone, 
And there is nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the visiting moon.” 


Shakspere—no less than the old Hebrew bards, 
the writers of the Christian Gospel, and the poets and 
philosophers of all ages—felt the tragedy of human 
life. Antony was led to destruction by a woman; 
but she was the mightiest sorceress in all the world. 
He did wickedly; but he was born a man, not a 
god. He fell; but there was that in him which 
could move the world to reverence and the heavens 
to pity. 
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bonnet from the baby. He stands patiently (?) in 
the hall as the bells begin to toll, and mildly calls, 
“It is getting late, Maria.””» Which fact Maria 
knows as well as he does, for her hands aré trem- 
bling so with nervousness and haste that she can 
hardly put a single pin in its right place. Just as 
the last strokes of the bell are sounding, they hurry 
off to church, losing entirely the calming influence 
which comes from a leisurely walk on a fine Sunday 
He takes the opportunity to remark, 
with just a shade of reproof in his gentle tones, 
“T can’t understand why it takes you so long to 
get ready. It really does seem as if with as much as 
I do to help you, we need not be obliged to hurry so 
I don’t like to see you go up th 
aisle with your face as red as a lobster,”—which 
of course, is very soothing to Maria’s irritated 
nerves. 

The father cares for the baby at night in very 
much the same fashion. The mother has lifted the 
child into her own bed, and back into its cradle 


| again, in the vain hope that in one place or the 








* take care of him the next night.” 








other he will go to sleep, has brought “drinks 
of water” for him, rocked the cradle and sung to 
its uneasy occupant softly and sleepily for an hour, 
till finally she thinks that if she is to be in this sem/- 
amphibious state, half out of bed and half in, the air 
from the open window is too cool for her. She 
knows if she tries to shut it herself the little tyrant 
will instantly miss her presence and be ten times 
wider awake than ever, and all the hour’s singing 
and rocking will be labor lost. So, with much 
regret, she softly asks John to get up and close the 
window. He has lain remarkably still and breathed 
rather heavily, and is somewhat difficult to arouse 
for a2 man who afterward declares he was wide 
awake all the time. But like the good husband he 
is, he cheerfully closes the window, and gets an 
extra blanket for the baby, and pleasantly asks, as 
he settles down into the pillows again, “ What makes 
the baby so uneasy to-night?” He manifests a 
strange indifference to his wife’s reply, and in fact 
nothing more is heard from him till morning, while 
his wif@sleepily and painfully works away for an hour 
longer. But at breakfast, with what calm compla- 
cency does he speak of the trouble the baby made 
us last night, with an “us”? fairly editorial in its 
comprehensiveness. The next night he goes into a 
room by himself to sleep. He “can’t stand it to 
have his rest broken so,’’ but adds generously, “ I’ll 
And so he does 
till about twelve o’clock, when the baby wakes and 
cries. For ten minutes he tries faithfully to get 
him to sleép again, and then ignominiously retreats 
and calls for “ mamma.” 

But it is in traveling on a hot summer’s day, with 
a year old baby, that the husband’s virtues shine 
brightest. Mamma is tired and needs rest. They 
are going to spend a week with some friends a day’s 
She is half inclined to leave 





journey in the country. 
the baby at home. Her mother will “come over’ 
and look after him, and “ it’s only for a few days after 
all.” But Ae says decidedly, “Oh! no, take him, 
Our cousins will all want to see him, 


by all means. 
I'll help you to 


and he is such a good little fellow. 
take care of him on the way, and there will always 
be somebody there who will want to amuse him.” 

She, being young and inexperienced, has not yet 
learned that nodedy ever takes care of a baby to any 
extent, so long as its mother is near, for both 
mother and baby have notions of their own as to 
what “taking care of ” means. Besides, she has a 
mother’s instinctive desire to keep her child with 
her, and so says no more about it. 

Then comes the usual ordeal of “ getting ready,” 
on which her husband makes the criticisms cus- 
tomary to men, who can not understand why women 
do not find a clean pocket-handkerchief and an 
extra collar sufficient additional wardrobe for a 
week, as they do. However, at last they are ready 
There is the large traveling bag, with all 
sorts of mysterious appurtenances for the baby’s 
toilet, the little traveling bag with the lunch, and 
some crackers and a silver cup for the baby, the 
shawl-strap bundle enormously swollen by a small 
pillow, also for the baby, for “ he might go to sleep 


to start. 
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in the cars, you know.’’ (Alas, how the best laid 
schemes o’ mice and mothers gang aft a-gley!) And 
lastly the baby, the largest and liveliest bundle of all. 
The father sets out with the best of resolutions. 
/Te is going to take care of that baby all day. His 
wife needs the rest, and she shall have it. How 
little we realize what it will cost us to txecute our 
good intentions. How different they look to us, 
when we are actually “ under fire,’’ from what they 
did, when in peace and quietness we made them! 
He places his wife in the most comfortable seat he 
can find, a bag at her feet, a shawl at her back, 
takes the baby in his lap, and the day’s campaign 
begins. An hour goes by very pleasantly. The 
baby is amused by the novelty of the situation, and 
his father silently congratulates himself on the 
wisdom of his management. “ Women wouldn't 
have half the trouble they do if they only knew 
how to manage,” he says to himself. Just here, the 
news-boy appears with the morning papers. Se- 
cretly glad of a diversion, he buys a paper, and the 
baby goes to his mamma. The young rascal, by 
this time tired of sitting still, and missing too the 
steady support of his father’s strong arms, begin’ 
to wriggle and twist. He slips down on the floor, 
his mother lifts him up again. He sits still two 
seconds and a half, and attracted by something out- 
side, slips down again and stands tottering half a 
minute. Then she drags him back into her lap. 
Great, heavy fellow! how he pulls on her arms and 
shoulders. But she is used to it and only wonders 
what ails her arms and back that they get so tired 
every day. She is sure she doesn’t do much but 
take care of that baby. Next, he “flops” over 
upon the opposite seat, in a few minutes “ flops” 
back, slips down on his mother’s lap, wriggles and 
twists awhile, gets a drink of water from the water- 
boy and spills it on his mother’s clean cuffs and his 
own white dress, slips down again, and again she 
lifts him back. All this time, papa is calmly read- 
ing his paper. Having finished it and become con- 
vinced that the country is going to hold together a 
little longer, he hands the paper to his wife. (Did 
you ever see a man offer the paper to his wife before 
he had read it himself, especially if it was near elec- 
tion?) Yes, she would like to look at it, if he will 
see to the baby. 
“ Certainly,” with the slightest shade of injured 
innocence in his tones, “haven't I done so all the 


morning? Besides, the baby will take care of him- 


self, he is big enough.” 

Mamma is wisely silent, and begins to look over 
the paper. The young scamp, who never thought 
of touching it so long as his father had it, now 
begins a series of indiscriminate dashes at it, w hich, 
combined with the motion of the cars, makes read- 
ing a matter of difficulty. 

“Let him have it,” says the mother, “I am too 
sleepy to read.” 

“Why don’t you take a nap? 
good,” exclaims the husband. 


It would do you 
“Let me arrange a 
place for you.” 

And in a few minutes the shawls and bags are 
arranged into a very tempting resting-place for the 
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tired mother. She, who rose at five o’clock to get 
ready, willingly lays her head back on the shawl 
and closes her eyes. Just as the “chug-chug” of 
the cars begins to be a continuous “ hum-m-m,”’ 
she is startled by a scream from the baby, who has 
a suspicious-looking red spot over his eye. Papa 
looks a little confused, and explains : 

“ Why, you see, he sat so still, that I thought I 
could read the President’s message, and the first 
thing I knew, he had tumbled off the seat.” 

But from the “big bag” mamma produces arnica 


and an old handkerchief, while papa wonders how | 


she could have known he was going to get bumped, 
and thinks it is not such a bad thing to “ get ready ”’ 
after all. 

*“* Never mind, he is all right now. You goto sleep 
again, and I’ll devote myself to him.” 

So, once more, the weary eyes close, and this 
time everything fairly fades out of sight, and she is 
in that delightful state when one is asleep just 
enough to be conscious of the comfort of it, when 
her husband says: 

“ Maria, I am sorry to disturb you, but really I 
think this child is hungry, and I can’t find his bottle 
of milk.” 

So she raises herself and feeds him. Of course, 
she has slept only enough to make it impossible for 
her to go to sleep again, but not enough to rest her 
very much. 

By this time they have reached Springfield. Papa 
gets out, buys a cup of tea for mamma, walks up and 
down the platform, exchanges a hearty word or two 
with some one, jumps on again as the train moves 
off, and leisurely walks into the car just as she has 
worked herself into a frenzy of apprehension for fear 
he is left. The recollection of the fact that he has 
the tickets and the checks in his pocket, and that 
she has but fifty cents in hers, does not tend to calm 
her nerves. The possession of a little extra money 
is a wonderful sedative on such occasions, but men 
do not always think of that. 

“ What a rest it is to stop awhile!” says he, as he 
settles himself down into the seat again. She, shut 
up in the stifling car in the dingy and smoky depot, 
with the restless baby crawling into and out of her 
lap all the while, wonders why it has not seemed 
pleasant to her, but only wonders. A woman’s 
mind is not generally given to analyzing sensations. 
Neither of them thought what a relief it would have 
been to both mother and child if he had taken the 
baby up and down the platform a few times. 

« Now, let us have our lunch,” he continues, and 
the lunch bag is opened. Mamma eats hers in the 
intervals of feeding the baby and rescuing her own 
food from his reckless grasp. As it is, he manages 
to tip over a cup of milk upon the only thing she 
really cares much about. Papa eats his with a 
vigorous appetite, and then says: 

“Well, now, you have had your nap, and I guess 
I'll take mine,” and forthwith he proceeds to sleep 
a good hour. 

Meanwhile, mamma tries to get the wriggling 
baby to sleep. But no, the condensed quintes- 
sence of forty eels could not be livelier. He 
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is on the seats, down on the floor, and Up again al] 
at once, and her back and arms and shoulders ache 
again and again with lifting him. Presently, papa 
shows signs of returning consciousness. 1 
desperation, mamma says: 

“Don’t you believe you could take this child in 
your arms and get him to sleep?” adding, with a 
spice of worldly wisdom,—* He will be so cross 
when he gets there, if he loses his nap.” 

Papa’s fatherly pride is touched, he does not want 
his baby to make a poor impression on his new 
friends. Besides, mamma looks tired, and isn’t he 
taking care of that baby? So, with great cheerful. 
ness, he takes the restless boy. The father’s strong 
arms and broad chest are a pleasant contrast to 
mamma’s unsteady grasp, and the child nestles close 
up to him. The tired little head leans heavily on 
his shoulder, the white lids drop over the blue eyes, 
and, in a little while he is fast asleep. Papa 
enjoys holding the precious bundle for awhile. 
There is aslight tinge of complacency in thinking 
of the ease with which he put him to sleep, after 
mamma had tried so long in vain. Presently, how- 
ever, even his stout arms begin to ache, and he pro- 
poses to use the pillow which has made the shawl. 
strap bundle so bulky. 

Se mamma prepares a tempting bed, but no 
sooner does his lordship’s pretty head touch it, than 
his eyes fly wide open. 

The father feels as if he had done so well, that he 
deserves a little rest, and so says: 

“There’s a man in the next car I want to see. | 
guess I’ll step in there for a few minutes.” 

So off he goes for half an hour, and talks politics 
and trade and the hard times till he feels quite 
refreshed. The baby is crosser than ever, slips 
down and is pulled up, bumps his head against the 
window and cries for water, but the water-boy has 
apparently gone down to the bottom of the Red Sea 
with Pharaoh after it, for he comes no more. Just 
as the mother’s patience and temper are worn thread- 
bare, the smiling father appears with an old army 
friend whom he has just discovered, and whom he 
wishes to introduce to his wife and baby. 

Mamma instinctively feels, though she cannot see, 
that her bonnet is awry, her “crimps ” all out, that 
the marks of baby’s smutty fingers are on her cuffs 
and collar, neck-tie and bonnet-strings. As for 
the baby himself!—hair all sticky and standing, 
milk around his mouth, dust on his sleeves, cracker- 
crumbs in his lap, cinders sticking all over his moist 
little hands and face, and on every spot on his white 
dress where he has spilled milk or water,—he is a 
very different little fellow from the sweet-looking 
baby in his fresh white dress and brown sack who 
came into the cars in the morning. Mamma is so 
uncomfortably conscious of the baby’s soiled dress 
and her own dilapidated appearance, and so vexed 
at John for bringing a stranger to see them, when 
they are in such a plight, that she is not very enter- 
taining. John is dimly conscious that his family do 
not appear at their usual good advantage, and won- 
ders where the baby got such a dirty face. The old 
army friend, being a bachelor, is a little surprised 
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at his comrade’s enthusiasm over either wife or | 


baby, but praises the child, more or less, according 
to the elasticity of his conscience, and does not pro- 
long the interview beyond the demands of polite- 


ness. 
However, everything must have an end, and this 


“Iam so tired!” gasps the poor mother, and her 
face confirms the truth of her words. The father 
feels distressed, but only says : 

“Tam very sorry; but never mind, we are almost 


| there,” while he thinks,—* How little these women 


journey is no exception. Already passengers are | 


beginning to gather up bags and parcels, and soon 


ourt 
them up the “log hill” to the pleasant farm-house. 


CULTURE 
Woolsey's “ Political Science."’* 


Dr. WootsEy’s book is a contribution to the 
department of political science of the very first im- 
portance. English literature in this department is 
very weak in dogmatical or theoretical treatises, and 
nothing exists in the language which has any such 
pretensions or any such merits as the systematic 
treatise before us. It is encyclopedic in its scope. 
It does not, it is true, take up and exhaustively dis- 
cuss all the questions which arise in this depart- 
ment. That is not tobe expected. It does discuss 
the main subjects and questions in this wide domain. 
It brings to their discussion very wide and profound 
scholarship, offering a striking proof that the narrow 
and technical views of culture which prevail in some 
quarters are mean and inadequate even to the point 
of falsehood, at any rate for a student of social 
phenomena. We here see how rich stores of 
historical, philological, literary, and logical culture 
enlarge and strengthen the judgment against the 
time when study has to be bestowed on social, in- 
dustrial, moral, civil and political phenomena, where 
judgment and sagacity are the most important 
powers to be applied. For political science is not 
a science in any strict sense of the term. There are 
no natural laws in politics; but politics consist of a 
series of adjustments to be brought about between 
men and their circumstances. The aim is never 
theoretical exactitude or perfection, but the best pos- 
sible adjustment of means to ends under given cir- 
cumstances. Here, then, we have at once practical 
questions on which opinions will differ, and in regard 
to which opinions will be of very different value. 
What are the ends to be aimed at? How shall they 
be selected? What standards of good ends do we 
recognize? As to the means: Are all means which 
will reach the ends to be adopted without further 
question? If not, why not? What shall be the 
reason for deciding which means are admissible and 
which not? Furthermore, which means will attain 
the ends? Here the reference to history and expe- 
rience is most obvious and direct. We must go on, 
then, to inquire what the facts are with regard to the 


.* Political Science; or, The State Theoreticall 
tically Considered. By Theodore D. Woolse 
dent of Yale College. Two vols. New 
Armstrong & Co. 


and Prac- 
» lately Presi- 
ork: Scribner, 


ravelers are seated in the coach which is to carry | 


AND 





can endure! Here I have taken care of that child 
all the way up, and feel as fresh as can be, and she 
is all tired out with the journey. What a pity our 
American women haven’t more stamina!”’ 

MARY BLAKE. 


PROGRESS. 


character, tastes, traditions, prejudices etc., of the 
community in question, and with regard to their 
circumstances, and, finally, what adjustment will be 
wisest for reaching the ends chosen, by the means 
admitted, for the men in question, under the circum- 
stances which exist. Such is the problem of politi- 
cal science in its broadest and most general state- 
ment. It is obvious that there is room at every 
step for wide divergence of opinion, as to the bal- 
ance of good and evil, better and best. To say that 
opinions may differ, however, is a mere common- 
place which leaves everything in solution. It is 
of the greatest practical importance to observe that 
no two opinions can be of equal value as to the 
separate steps of the inquiry, much less as to the 
grand summing up. Such is the justification of au- 
thority in matters of opinion, and it is certain that, 
those are the matters in which men seek authority 
most eagerly. 

Dr. Woolsey declares at the outset his stand- 
point, which in such an inquiry is of the first impor- 
tance. “We hold most firmly to a system of final 
causes, running through the moral and social as well 
as, and more clearly than, through the physical sys- 
tem, which, in the plan of man’s nature, appear in 
most wise and beneficent preparations for a good 
and just society.”” Throughout the work this stand- 
point is faithfully but unobtrusively held, and the 
theological conception of man and society is present 
from beginning to end. At the same time the most 
marked feature of the work is its fair-mindedness. 
It may be doubted if any writer or thinker of any 
school can claim that he has not been fairly repre- 
sented, or that his views have not been discussed 
with ample generosity. Such firmness of conviction 
with such fairness in discussion is rare indeed, and 
this unconstrained generosity toward those of differ- 
ing opinions is perhaps rarer still. 

The work is divided into a theoretical and a 
practical division, of which the latter is by far the 
larger in extent. The former is subdivided into the 
theory of rights and the theory of the state. The 
author defines rights as “ powers of free action,” 
and gives a discussion of rights, and of equality of 
rights, which ought to be very useful in clearing up 
the crude and dogmatic conceptions on these sub- 
jects, which are now so prevalent. He abandons 
the theory of the English school, and leans to that 
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of the continental writers, according to which there 
are such things as natural rights, and they are the 
conditions of the fulfillment of the ends for which 
man exists. A difficulty arises here, which the 
author does not discuss, but which appears in his 
discussion of Mill on Liberty. What are the ends 
for which a man exists ? On the one side it may be 
said, we do not know and do not care to inquire. 
The individual exists to develop the most and best 
there is in him,—his own individuality, in short, to 
its full measure. We cannot tell what it is until his 
career is ended. His “happiness”’ has no other 
sense than this development of what there is in him, 
together, perhaps, with his satisfaction in its attain- 
ment. This was Mill’s idea; and he wanted 
liberty because he thought liberty essential to the 
development of the individual. In criticising it, 
Dr. Woolsey says: “The destination of man with 
which the conception of rights is closely connected, 
the cultivation of the moral nature by the discipline 
of justice, seem to be much higher ends in the scale 
of true value than the diversifying of individual 
life.”” Here then we have the suggestion of a 
standard of the sort of man to be developed, as 
given from somewhere outside of the science we are 
studying. What it is, and whence it comes, will, 
of course, be points of the first importance, and we 
need to understand the theory of rights as thus 
modified: natural rights are the conditions neces- 
sary for the development of the individual to the 
measure of some accepted standard. It is not neces- 
sary, even if this were the place, to go into any criti- 
cism of this. It would be easy to show that the 
continental writers who started from this assumption, 
under any of its modifications, have hopelessly en- 
tangled themselves in political metaphysics. Mr. 
Mill’s charge against the theory that it compressed 
men to a pattern, and destroyed individuality, is 
just. The author is protected from such extremes 
by good sense and moderation, but this prevents 
him again from working out his theory to what 
seem to us to be inevitable deductions. We can- 
not see what notions can be understood under natu- 
ral rights, except those dogmatic assumptions which 
men have made when they accepted propositions 
as true because they liked them, not because ob- 
servation proved them, and when they tampered 
with the major premise in order to ward off dis- 
agreeable conclusions which they foresaw, and 
which they knew in their hearts that an unbiased 
inquiry would establish. 

We should prefer to see rights discussed more 
as relations between individuals, or between indi- 
viduals and the community. Man has no rights as 
against nature, and the isolated man cannot be said 
to have rights. Rights belong to the social state. 
They are an adjustment under the struggle for ex- 
istence, in which men are competitors with one an- 
other while engaged in a common struggle against 
nature. Men make tacit or express treaties with 
one another, by which they form alliances against the 
common adversary, or agree to respect one another’s 
conquests, or to act or abstain, as the case may be, 
not knowing, in advance, who will be the favored 
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party, but judging that such treaties and agreements 
will tend more to the good of all, in the long run 
than painful and wasteful disputes. To every = 
right an obligation is joined as its complement 
Whatever right one claims he must be ready to cop. 
cede. These rights and obligations are, by 
mutuality, the bond of social order. : 

It seems to us that this view of rights (which 
does not pretend to be a definition of them) has the 
advantage of bringing out their practical imporiance 
to society, and the reason why they play such a part 
in the modern state, but, more especially, that it 
throws a strong light on many political abuses, 
The great vice of democracies, which Dr. Woolsey 
criticises in various parts of his book with great 
fairness and acuteness, is that they destr y the 
balance between political rights and political dutie S. 
It is indeed the vice of all personal and class goy- 
ernment. A tyrant looks upon the state as existing 
for him. He feels an exaggerated sense of his 
power and his rights. He forgets that he has any 
obligations or responsibilities. The same is true 
of an oligarchy, or an aristocracy. It is true, like. 
wise, of a democracy, when power is transferred to 
the demos, and the vice is worse and more harmful 
here because it is harder to reach and cure it. The 
sovereignty is said to be in the people, and when 
“the people’? are identified with the demos, or, 
more strictly, with a majority’ of the demos, then the 
sovereign is one to whom it is most difficult to bring 
home notions of responsibility and duty. Hence 
we have the tiresome cycle of personal and class 
government,—autocracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, de- 
mocracy, ochlocracy, Cesarism, and se on over again. 
There is no stable equilibrium in the political system 
unless the governing and the governed are bound 
together, in every direction, by mutual relations of 
power and responsibility, rights and duties, burdens 
and privileges. Gneist’s criticism on the constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, which finds the explanation 
of its harmony and stability in the wide realization 
of these mutual relations, is undoubtedly correct. 
It is the best result which has been produced by all 
the study spent upon the history of the English 
constitution. We believe that this combination of 
rights and duties between different classes and 
organs of the state is the explanation of the success 
of “ mixed ’’ or limited governments. 

The grounds on which he puts these various 
functions of the state may sometimes be open to 
question. Much will depend on the stand-point 
assumed by various persons. For instance, in re- 
gard to education, Dr. Woolsey thinks the state 
should educate, and seems to believe that education 
should be compulsory. This he advocates in the 
interest of the children. Among rights, as con- 
ditions necessary to the development of the indi- 
vidual, education is one. It will be observed that 
there is a different application of rights here to 
children from that observed as to adults. Have 
children a right to an education, in the sense of a 
claim on the community to give it to them? Dr. 
Woolsey very cogently points out that the right of 
life does not mean that the individual may claim from 


their 
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the state medical attendance and medicine, and that 
the right of property does not mean that every man 
may demand to have some. Have, then, the children 
a right to education different from the rights of life 
and property ? It seems to us that the right of 
education is just parallel to the other rights men- 
tioned. It means the right to get an education, 
and as much education as one chooses to work for; 
that is, it is opposed to the notion which has often 
been held that the lower classes ought to have no 
education, or that the circumstances of one’s birth 
enabled his pastors and masters to determine how 
much education was good for him. The duty of 
the state to educate must be shown upon other 
grounds. Just as in the case of every other function 
which the state assemes, the state must be put on 
the defensive to show its right or duty to assume 
that function, and it never can justify itself in any 
case save by showing that the public interest, the 
interest of the commonwealth, is involved. Thus, 
the reason why the state should collect taxes and 
spend the money in educating all children must be 
such as to justify the expenditure. The only justi- 
fication for the expenditure of capital, especially 
when the capital is taken by taxation from those who 
produced and saved it, and spent by the state, is, 
that it pays in an economic and pecuniary sense. If, 
therefore, the children are made better producers, 
and the expenditure for education is productive in 
the sense that it causes an increase of capital from 
generation to generation, it is justifiable; if not, not. 
Chere will be little doubt as to the fact, certainly for 
primary education, and we have here, no doubt, also 
the reason why secondary, or advanced education, 
should not be supported by taxation. 

Our author touches upon the popular notion that 
the state should educate in order to have good citi- 
zens, without rejecting it, or laying much stress 
upon it. This notion has two sides: 1, that what 
the state spends in schools it saves in prisons (no 
doubt this is, in a measure, true, and, as far as it is 
true, this gain must be credited against the cost of 
education); 2, that a republican government re- 
quires educated citizens. This latter form of the 
notion is the most popular; but it would then be 
necessary to show that the republican form of 
government has specific advantages, and confers 
specific benefits, in excess cf other forms of govern- 
ment, which justify this especial struggle to keep it 
up. Prussia educates better than we do. Is she 
not justified in this, at the bar of political science, 
because she is not a republic ? 

A part of the first volume and the whole of the 
second volume of Dr. Woolsey’s book are devoted 
to practical politics. He here enters upon a wide 
range of very thorough and scholarly comparisons 
between political institutions, ancient and modern. 
He gives, with an implied apology, very full histor- 
ical information about the institutions in question. 
His readers will not find it too full. Few of them 
will possess historical reading covering the whole 
field of the discussion. Those who do not will find 
here sufficient information to render the whole in- 
telligible, whereas a reference to some institution, 
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assumed to be well known, would be lost upon 
them, if it did not positively throw off their interest 
and attention. Those even who are well read in 
political history will find it interesting and valuable 
to have the facts thus summarized for comparison. 
Some of these sections, such as those on Carthage, 
Venice, and Florence, present material with which 
very few are acquainted at all, or in any but the 
vaguest forms. We confess that our interest at- 
tached very much more to this third part of the 
work than to the two former. The method pursued in 
it is the one in which we have far more confidence 
than in the dogmatic method of the first two parts. 
It is the method toward which we are now turning. 
The materials for it must first be prepared and put 
into shape by the new history which studies institu- 
tions. 
prise in this direction could have been carried out, 
while the materials are in their present condition. 
The author does not venture on many generaliza- 
tions from his historical summaries, and, as he says, 


It is surprising that so successful an enter- 


the line between history and political science is not 
easily drawn, so that the reader is furnished with 
illustrations rather than generalizations. We regard 
this, however, as a new attempt in a very promising 
direction, which could not, at present, be carried 
further. 

It is not too much to say, then, that this work 
fills a great gap in the literature of our language. 
The writer has profited by the great works of the 
continental publicists, who have done so much 
more, both for the dogmatic and the historical 
phases of political science, than the English, but he 
has produced a work fit to rank with the best of its 
kind in existence. 


Warner's “‘ Being a Boy."’* 


Mr. WARNER has an enviable reputation for writ- 
ing books which consist of a series of essays, light 
and humorous, and ranged along on some slight 
thread of action. There is a certain amount of grim 
Puritanism to be detected in all he publishes, but 
the more evident quality of his style is humor. 
This is all the more effective for the harsh back- 
ground on which it plays, just as the wit of that 
joker is the most telling who can show the while 
the most lugubrious face. “ My Summer in a Gar- 
and “ Back-log Studies’’ proved this as well 
Mark Twain 


den” 
as his latest work, *‘ In the Levant.” 
does not furnish a very dissimilar example of the 
same, although with him the hand is coarser 
and the jokes generally more telling. He has to 
a higher degree the story-teller’s gift. But 
both possess in their writings a singularly accurate 
reflection of the well-known physiognomy of the 
American joker,—harsh and often “homely” feat- 
ures suddenly lighting up with a gleam of wild fun, 
only to relapse again into stolid indifference or pro- 
found melancholy. This was of the 
power over the laughing muscles of an audience 
exercised by the lamented Artemus Ward. 


one secret 


* Being a Boy. By Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated by 
Champ. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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Mouths that have been set for something good in 
the way of light, piecemeal literature, by reason of 
having tasted of earlier books of Mr. Warner, will 
not refuse this latest dish which he places before 
the public. “Being a Boy” exactly expresses the 
object of his disquisitions ; only, to get a still closer 
title, he might have amended this to “Being a 
New England Boy.” For we have hardly entered 
four pages into his delightful reminiscences of boy- 
life on a farm before we make the discovery that 
“John,” the boy who has éeing in these chapters, 
taught his cows to answer to Latin names. Where 
else except in Massachusetts would such a thing be 
told? John was getting ready early against the 
possibility of going to the Boston Grammar School 
and having his brains extracted and their place re- 
filled with rules of Latin syntax. However, if he 
was compelled to learn Latin, no one could keep 
him from learning nature, and Mr. Warner’s 
“John” has noted the fresh savors and woody 
smells of New England pastures and forests with a 
keenness and delight that reacts on the style of 
this book. We think, without being reminded, of 
Thoreau and Burroughs. “It is a wonder,” says 
Mr. Warner, “that every New England boy does 
not turn out a poet, or a missionary, or a peddler. 
Most of them used to. There is everything in the 
heart of the New England hills to feed the imagina- 
tion of the boy and excite his longing for strange 
countries. I scarcely know what the subtle influ- 
ence is that forms him and attracts him in the most 


fascinating and aromatic of all lands, and yet urges 
him away from all the sweet delights of his home 
to become a roamer in literature and in the world— 
There is something in the 
soil and the pure air, I suspect, that promises more 
romance than is forthcoming, that excites the 
imagination without satisfying it, and begets the 


a poet and a wanderer. 


desire of adventure.”’ Then he tells how “ John” 
used to get into the top of a slender tree and have 
adventurous and poetical dreams. For the most 
part we hear of the more commonplace thoughts 
and instincts, as after this fashion: 

“What John said was, that he didn’t care much for pump- 
kin-pie ; but that was after he had eaten a whole one. It 
seemed to him then that mince would be better. ‘The feeling 
of a boy toward pumpkin-pie has never been properly con- 
sidered. His elders say that the boy is always hun- 
gry; but that is a very coarse way of putting it. He has only 
recently come into a world that is full of good things to eat, 
and there is on the whole a very short time in which to eat 
them; at least he is told, among the first information he 
receives, that life is brief. Life being brief, and pie and the like 
fleeting, he very soon decides on an active campaign. It may 
be an old story to people who have been eating for forty or 
fifty years; but it is different with a beginner. He takes the 
thick and thin as it comes,—as to pie, for instance. Some 
people do make them very thin.” 

Mr. Warner defends the farm-boy vigorously from 
aspersions cast upon him in respect to uselessness. 
He follows him to field with the cows and to school 
with pretty little “Cynthia Rudd.” His first party 
and his vain attempts to join heartily in a“ revival” 
are very amusing, and means, underneath all the 
comedy, something very serious in New England 
life. It strikes laughingly at the hypocrisy of 


* * 
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forcing people to beat their breasts and call them. 
selves sinners when they have no special impulse 
so to do. It is a protest against religion grafted 
from outside,—in other words, against the fostering 
of cant in various forms. Finally, there is a contrast 
drawn to the New England boy in the person of 
a beautiful young chorister in a church of Italy, 
With this bit of high color from the land of art 
closes a very charming book. 


Charles and Mary Lamb’s “ Poetry for Children.” 


THIs is a reprint of a little book about which 
the more celebrated of its two authors wrote jn 
1827: Jt is not to be had for love or money, 
Charles and Mary Lamb had neglected to keep 
copies of their book of poetry for children, and 
notwithstanding its popularity, and the rapid sale 
at the time of its appearance, none could be found, 
It was printed in 1809, and three years afterward an 
American edition was issued at Boston, of which the 
Lambs remained profoundly ignorant. Charles 
Lamb collected his writings in 1818, and inserted 
a few of the contributions to the early volume, but 
nothing was heard of that small literary venture for 
some fifty years. Lately, as it may be remembered, 
a copy of the book turned up in Australia, and has 
given the present editor, Mr. Richard Herne Shep- 
herd, a chance to tell how the work originated, and 
to sift out the contributions which belong severally 
to Mary Lamb and her more illustrious brother 

Lamb himself left on record that his share in these 
songs was only one-third. Of this one-third several 
have been reprinted in his works and are therefore 
beyond question, while from internal evidence, both 
as to style and contents, the editor is quite certain 
as to the authorship of the rest of the one-third. 
Having settled this matter in the preface, he adds to 
the poems, as they originally appeared, Charles 
Lamb’s “ Prince Dorus; or Flattery Put Out of 
Countenance,” a poetical version of an ancient tale 
which was published in 1811, with nine engravings 
and was “ printed for M. J. Godwin, at the Juvenile 
Library, No. 41 Skinner street.’ 

This M. J. Godwin, the editor informs us, was 
no other than the second wife of William Godwin, 
the author of “ Caleb Williams,”’ and father of the 
second Mrs. Shelley. William Godwin, true to his 
reforming principles, established a Juvenile Library 
from which to issue a series of books for children 
which should please as well as instruct. One 
volume in this library by Charles Lamb was his 
“Tales from Shakspere,” with designs by Mulready, 
engraved by no less ingenious a hand than William 
Blake’s, and published in 1807. In 1809 ap- 
peared “ Mrs. Leicester’s School,” consisting of 
ten stories in prose, of which three were written by 
Charles and seven by Mary Lamb. The encourage- 
ment this received was such that in 1809 appeared 
two tiny 18mo volumes, entitled “ Poetry for Chil- 
dren, entirely Original. By the Author of ‘ Mrs. 


* Poetry for Children. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited, 
Prefaced and Annotated by Richard Herne Shepherd. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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Leicester’s School.’” This we now have in a neat, 
legible volume, with the addition of “ Prince Dorus,” 
and several other hitherto[#. ¢., hitherto] uncollected 
pieces by Charles Lamb. 
The scope of these original poems can be seen 
from the titles of some ; such as “Crumbs to the 
Birds,” “ Discontent and Quarreling,” “ The New- 
born Infant,” “ The First Tooth,”’ “Cleanliness,” 
“Going into Breeches,” etc., etc. On cleanliness 
Mary Lamb lectures pleasantly after this fashion : 

“Come, my little Robert, near— 

Fie! what filthy hands are here— 

Who that e’er could understand 

The rare structure of a hand, 


With its branching fingers fine 
* 7 * * 


Overlaid with so clear skin, 

You may see the blood within, 

And the curious palm, disposed 

In such lines, some have supposed 
You may read the fortunes there 

By the figures that appear— 

Who this hand would choose to cover 
With a crust of dirt all over, 

Till it looked in hue and shape 

Like the forefoot of an ape ?” 

Charles Lamb is the author of a simple but for- 
cible little poem to a river in which a child was 
drowned, beginning— 

* Smiling river, smiling river, 
On thy bosom sunbeams play ; 
Though they’re fleeting and retreating 
Thou hast more deceit than they.” 
It is hardly necessary to dwell on the excellence 
of verses by Charles Lamb and his sister. As 
specimens of poetical art they do not rank high, but 
with children that is a very secondary matter. What 
is wanted in children’s poems is clearness, lightness 
of heart and sweetness, and all these qualities will 
be found in the volume. Mr. Shepherd hazards a 
parallel between the poetry of Blake and Lamb, but 
only the extreme enthusiasm of an editor can so 
confuse the relative position of the two men on 
that ground. Prose was the only field for Charles 
Lamb. But his ingenuous verses also contain a 
great deal of that charm which makes his prose at 
this day almost classical. 


Reminiscences of Froebel.* 


THOSE who have become interested in that very 
strange educational poem, or poetic education,—the 
kindergarten, have always been curious to know 
the history of the man whose unselfish life and 
philosophical training found a practical expression 
in devices for the development of little children. 
The best exposition, not alone of the inner life of 
the apostle of infancy, but of his spiritual simplicity 
and his intellectual movement, is to be found in the 
“Reminiscences of Froebel,’’ by the Baroness Von 
Biilow, his intimate friend, disciple and interpreter. 
These reminiscences have been translated by Mrs. 
Horace Mann, who was one of the earliest cham- 
pions of the Froebel system in this country. We 


* Reminiscences of Friedrich Froebel, by B. Von Maren- 
holz-Biilow. Translated by Mrs. Horace Mann. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 
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| could wish there were somewhat less of mysti- 
cism in the book; the Frau Von Biilow is rather 
speculative. None the less is this the best exposi- 
tion of the theory of Froebelism that we have, and 
the details of the noble school-master’s life, among 
devoted disciples and loving pupils, contending with 
persecutions and misunderstandings, is a leaf out of 
the world’s Book of Worthies, and reads more like a 
poem than a biography. He must indeed have 
been a rare spirit who could win such love and 
secure a discipleship so passionate from those who 
were in daily contact with him. 


Dr. Trafton's Sketches.’ 


MANY years ago some random, spicy letters 
from Europe, written by the Rev. Mark Trafton, 
attracted much attention. There was a fire and 
heartiness about them that made good reading. In 
the present book Dr. Trafton tells of many curious 
incidents in a checkered life. He lets us into the 
life of one who was a poor boy on the Penobscot, a 
Methodist circuit-preacher in Maine, a city minister, 
an antislavery and temperance speaker, and a mem- 
ber of Congress. The author evinces everywhere 
the skill of a racy story-teller, who has often inter- 
ested crowds of people with pointed anecdotes; and 
he has the genial egotism of a man who has fought 
his way in life right heartily, and who loves to re- 
count his battles. It is the kind of a book that the 
historian of a people will be delighted to get hold 
of; it gives a picture of life inside the Methodist 
denomination in New England, and inside the ranks 
of the antislavery reformers. For ourselves, we 
have heartily enjoyed these naive and racy sketches 
of life, such as one is not likely to find in more pre- 
tentious attempts at book-making. 


New English Books. 
LonDoN, Dec. 10. 

AMONG the sights promised for the Christmas 
holiday-makers one of the most interesting will be 
that of the famous Trojan relics; disinterred on the 
site of ancient Troy by the enterprising Dr. Schlie- 
mann, as related in his book, “ Troy and its Re- 
mains.”’ After long and tedious contests with the 
Turkish authorities, the explorer was able to secure 
these invaluable fragments of a primeval civilization 
in safety, beyond the reach of grasping pachas, and 
he is now engaged in arranging a selection of the 
choicest specimens, including, of course, the famous 
“treasure of King Priam” at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, where they will shortly be open for 
inspection. As the discoveries at Troy, and the 
more recent explorations at Mycenz, illustrate each 
other in many points, the time of this exhibition 
coincides, fortunately, with the appearance of Dr. 
Schliemann’s long-looked-for book. The name of 
South Kensington Museum is so identified with the 
application of the fine arts to industrial purposes, 





* Scenes in My Life, occurring during a Ministry of mf 


Half a Century in the Methodist Episcopal Church. By M 
Trafton, D. D. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 
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that the mention of a work destined to be a | is a brilliant and telling attack on the fashionable 


standard one on ceramics naturally follows. 
For the study of a subject so vast and ex- 
tensive, excellent general guides exist in the works 
of Jacquemart, Marryat, and Chaffers. These, 
indeed, furnish a general map or chart of the whole 
ceramic world; but when they are mastered, the 
eager collector demands a more detailed account of 
its separate regions or provinces. Such an one will 
be found in the recently published * History of the 
Ceramic Art in Great Britain, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Day,’’ by Llewellynn Jewitt, 
F. S. A.—two volumes, royal octavo, with nearly 
two thousand illustrations. For the subject it treats 
of Mr. Jewitt’s work is an exhaustive one, and as 
the productions of the English potteries come more 
readily within the reach of collectors in America 
than those of other countries, its interest and utility 
are manifest. Commencing with the earliest known 
British and Anglo-Saxon pottery as discovered in 
burrows and sepulchral interments, Mr. Jewitt 
furnishes a general view of his subject until the be- 
ginning of the last century is reached, as at that time 
the great improvements in artistic manipulation and 
the practical chemistry of materials were gradually 
introduced, and the establishment and progress of 
each separate seat of manufacture becomes of im- 
portance. His method is, then, a combination of 
local and chronological treatment, tracing each pot- 
tery or porcelain work now known to us, by its 
products, ‘from its small beginning to its present 
state of prosperity, or to (what has too frequently 
happened to the ingenious and inventive arti- 
san) its extinction in failure and commercial loss. 
In this way are brought before the reader, and 
most amply illustrated by the wood-engraver, the 
spirited and artistic statuettes of Bow; the tasteful 
and richly ornamented vases and groups in the 
“soft paste” of Chelsea (now approaching in value 
to the masterpieces of Sévres itself); the gorgeous 
gilding and coloring of the old Worcester china,— 
the famous white transparent ware of Derby, pro- 
duced by some secret process now lost, from whence 
sprung our modern Parian; the classic forms and 
admirable workmanship of Wedgwood, who ri- 
valed the works of ancient Greece in the Stafford 
ware; Etruria, and the very rare and highly prized 
productions of the extinct establishments of Bristol, 
Plymouth, Nantgarrow, Lowestoft, etc. 

A really beautiful monograph of another branch 
of the same subject is furnished by M. Harvard, 
whose “discovery” of the old cities of Hol- 
land, as charmingly described by himself, will be 
recollected by readers. His new work is “ His- 
toire de la Faience de Delft.” That town was one 
of the earliest seats of ceramic art in Europe, and 
its porcelain is known to rival the Oriental in its 
body and surpass it in ornamentation. The richly 
illustrated book of M. Harvard completely exhausts 
the subject under every possible head. 

Of “The New Republic,” of which I wrote last 
month, the “Quarterly Review” says: “It has 
disgusted some readers, puzzled many, and amused 
more;” nor can this be wondered at, as the work 





style of philosophizing, and the current scientific 
theories, now so boldly propagated in defiance of 
the old standard of belief. The 
at a country house, near town, where the guests 
are assembled to spend a Sunday. Under fic. 
titious names, they comprise most of the lite. 
rary and scientific notabilities of the day, who 
may be recognized, not by unwarrantable personal 
allusion, but by an amazingly correct and spirited 
reproduction of their various sentiments and views 
on great social, theological, and scientific questions, 
often rising to true eloquence. A reader familiar 
with modern literature will have no difficulty in dis. 
covering under their pseudonyms, Mr. ‘Ruskin, 
Dean Stanley, Mr. Singleton (“ Violet Fane” 

Professors Clifford, Huxley, Tyndall, Doctor Pusey, 
Mr. Swinburne and many others. Nor is the bx 0k 
merely dry discussion on the great question—the 
true end of life ; the dialogue and accompanying inci- 
dents are managed with so much life and charm that 
the attention is constantly excited, and the reader js 
beguiled into a higher style of thought almost un. 
consciously. Altogether, the book is a remarkable 
one, as the reception it has met with fully proves, 

Among the volumes brought out by some of 
the various reproductive processes is the fac 
simile of the first sketch of “The Christian 
Year,” by Rev. John Keble. The book is an exact 
copy of the béautiful MS. of the author, presented 
to a friend. It contains about forty of the poems 
as originally written without a single interlineation 
or correction. To make the volume a perfect repre- 
entation of Mr. Keble’s MS., the prefatory matter, 
including an interesting comparison of the subse- 
quent changes and various readings of the poem, is 
printed separately, so that in the book itself the 
purchaser possesses identically the highly prized 
gift of its almost sainted author, from whose posthu- 
mous papers a valuable “ Commentary on the First 
Chapter of St. John’s Gospel’’ has also just been 
published. 

Though inferior in interest to Dr. Schliemann’s 
book, the work of General Cesnola on “ Cyprus” 
forms a very handsome and richly illustrated volume. 
The other great antiquarian works promised, as 
Wilkinson’s “ Egyptians,’ Dennis’s “ Etruria,” 
and Brugsch’s “ History of Egypt,” are slightly 
delayed in their appearance, and will not be 
brought out until the spring. 

Mr. Louis J. Jennings, formerly of the “New 
York Times,” and now London correspondent of 
the “New York World,” has exchanged his task of 
tracking the devious course and crooked pathways 
of “the Ring,” for more pleasant wanderings in 
“Field Paths and Green Lanes in Surrey and 
Sussex.’’ The record of these excursions makes a 
very delightful book, showing how much that is 
virtually remote and strange to the dweller in cities 
lies within his reach, and what scenes of the pict- 
uresque are available even in a few hours’ holiday. 

The literary veteran, Dr. Doran, has poured the 
contents of his well-filled commonplace book into 
adiscursive book—“ London in the Jacobite Times,” 


scene is laid 
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two volumes full of the gossip so dear to the lovers 
of the last century and its literature as exemplified 
in the writings of Horace Walpole. 

“Democracy in Europe, a History,” by Sir 
Thomas Erskine May, is a book that will live in our 
libraries. In it the author endeavors to trace the 
fortunes of democracy and political liberty through- 
out the history of Europe, both ancient and modern. 
Commencing with the political history of Greece 
and Rome, he follows the light of the torch of free- 
dom through the dark ages to the establishment 
of the Italian, Swiss, and Dutch republics, to the 
development of constitutional freedom in England. 

The new volume of Professor Ihne’s “ History of 
Rome” leaves the conquering people masters of 
Italy and prepared to try their strength against the 


THE 
New Portable Battery. 


A NEW galvanic battery employing paper as a 
vehicle for the liquid has been brought out. It is 
made on the plan of the Daniell cell and consists of 
a circular disk of zinc and another of copper, the 
two being placed one over the other, and separated 
by a number of disks of paper. These paper disks 
are first bound together in a mass, and are then 
soaked in a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, 
care being taken to wet only one-half of the bundle. 
The bundle of disks is then turned over and the 
other half is soaked in a solution of sulphate of zinc. 
When well saturated the liquid is allowed to drain 
away, the paper retaining enough of the solution to 
carry on the work. The zinc disk is placed at the 
end of this mass of paper next the part soaked in 
the zinc solution, and the copper disk is placed at 
the other end. A copper rod, insulated from the 
paper and the zinc, passes through the bundle to 
the copper disk and serves to keep the whole in 
position. The rod also passes through the slate 
cover of the glass vessel in which the battery is 
kept and makes one of the poles. This battery, 
depending only on the moisture held in the paper, 
is portable and is reported to remain constant for a 
year. When needing renewal, it is only necessary 
to re-soak the lower part of the paper in sulphate of 
copper, or to put in new zinc or fresh paper. The 
battery has been found useful in medical applica- 
tions, and as a battery for field telegraphing. 


Appliance for Locating Obstructions in Tubes. 


PNEUMATIC transmission has always labored 
under the objection that the carriers sometimes 
become wedged and stuck in the tubes so that they 
cannot be moved, and all the traffic is, for the time, 
at a stand-still. The chief difficulty in such cases is 
not in the removal of the carrier, but in locating the 
position of the obstruction in the tubes. To deter- 
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rest of the world. His book is a very important 
one, and by many good authorities it is considered 
as likely to rival or supersede that of Professor 
Mommsen on the same subject. 

“The Life of Pius IX.,"" by Thomas Adolphus 
Trollope, just published in two volumes, Svo, pos- 
sesses claims from the author’s great 
familiarity with Italian history and long residence 
in that country. 

The new volume (third) of the “ Life of the late 
Prince Consort,” by Theodore Martin, carries the 
narrative through the period of the Crimean war, 
and shows a profuse employment of private papers 
and documents relative to current events and living 
persons quite new to history, and not altogether 


to notice 


commendable. 
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mine accurately the location of such obstructions, a 
pistol and an electric chronograph are now em- 
ployed. The pistol is fired at the open end of the 
tube, and the resulting sound wave travels through 
the tube toward the obstruction. At the same in- 
stant, the firing of the pistol is electrically recorded on 
a very sensitive chronograph. The pulsation of sound 
meets the obstruction in the tube and is at once 
reflected, and, traveling back to the open end of the 
tube, meets a delicate diaphragm, and thus records 
its return by means of the chronograph. The tem- 
perature of the tube having been found, the exact 
speed of the sound wave may be ascertained, and by 
comparison of the speed of the wave with the time 
recorded by the chronograph, the precise distance 
the sound wave traveled may be found in centi- 
meters. Half of the distance over which the sound 
moved is the distance of the obstruction from the 
end of the tube. To insure accuracy, the sound is 
allowed to re-echo from the diaphragm and to make 
excursions to the obstruction and back till it is 
exhausted, and the successive measurements thus 
made give greater precision to the work. The loca- 
tion of the obstruction having been determined, it is 
easy to cut the tubes at the right place. 


Improved Method of Sinking Tube Wells. 


THE tube wells so much used in this country are 
usually sunk in the ground by means of heavy 
blows, from a pile driver, delivered near the top of 
the pipe. By this plan it sometimes happens that 
when the point of the tube meets an obstruction the 
tube is bent, or it acts as a spring, and the power is 
thus wasted. A new method of driving such wells 
employs a long iron weight that may be dropped in 
the interior of the pipe. The pipe with its steel 
point having been started in the usual way, a tripod 
is set up over the well to hold the pipe in place, 
and above this is an upright, carrying a wheel over 
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which a rope may be passed to sustain the weight. 
By this arrangement the blows are delivered on the 
inside of the pipe at the bottom, just where they are 
needed. Another plan is to inclose the lower part 
of the weight with a circular casing, to keep out 
sand and dirt, the weight moving freely in the 
casing, and, by means of a shoulder, bringing it to 
the surface when the work is finished. Another 
method employs a smooth, steel-pointed pipe, 130 
centimeters long and somewhat smaller than the 
well tube. This is driven first, and the tube with 
the perforations is screwed on above it. The 
weight or hammer used is made of two iron pipes 
placed one within the other. The annular space 
between them is filled with lead, and at the bottom 
is a packing to act as a piston. At the top is a 
valve opening upward. On letting this weight fall 
in the interior of the tube, the air is driven out of 
the long hammer through the valve and a blow is 
struck at the bottom of the well. On raising the 
hammer a partial vacuum is formed, and when it 
again falls the pressure of the atmosphere is joined 
to the weight of the hammer, thus adding to the 
force of the blow. By all of these methods the 
tube is saved from injury, as only the steel point 
receives the force of the blows needed to sink the 
well. While these methods are more complicated 
than those usually employed in this work, they have 
the merit of being founded on correct principles, 
and the advantage of preventing waste of time and 
material. 
Plaiting Machines. 


, 


THE free use of “plaits” in making up all kinds 
of dress goods has led to the manufacture of a num- 
ber of appliances for facilitating the work of plaiting. 
The most simple of these machines is a flat board 
on which the fabric may be laid and folded in various 
ways over and under a number of long steel needles. 
To keep these needles in place there is a raised 
edge on both sides of the board, and the needles are 
dropped into slots cut in these edge-pieces. To 
facilitate the work the needles are secured by means 
of eyes at the ends to one of these edge-pieces to 
keep them in reach till laid down on the fabric, and 
to assist in removing them when the work is finished. 
In using the plaiter the needles are first turned back 
out of the way and the fabric is laid down on the 
board. A fold is then made by hand, and a needle 
is laid down to hold it in place. Then another plait 
is made and more needles are put in position over 
the work. In this manner, box, side, knife, rose, 
and other varieties of plaits may be quickly and 
easily laid out and secured in place by the needles, 
and when the board is covered, a hot iron is passed 
over the work to fix the cloth in its new shapes. 
The needles may be then withdrawn by removing 
the edge-piece to which they are fastened. Another 
form of plaiter uses both sides of the board, one 
side being smooth for ordinary work and the other 
cut in parallel grooves for “cord plaiting.”” The 
needles are hinged on a movable edge that may 
be turned round so that the needles may be used 
on either side of the board. Suitable locking appli- 





ances are provided for holding the movable edges 
in place, and by means of an extra set of holes jn 
the edge-piece, additional needles may be used jf 
desired. Every form of plait may be made with this 
apparatus by simply adjusting the needles to the 
requirements of the work. Another form of plait. 
ing machine dispenses with the needles and uses a 
knife mounted on a frame and having a reciprocating 
movement imparted to it by simple machinery. The 
fabric is passed under the knife, and is pushed for- 
ward at each movement, and is thus folded and 
doubled into the required shape. The length of 
the stroke of the knife decides the width of the 
plaits, and, as this may be adjusted within certain 
limits, any width of plaits may be continuously 
produced as long as the machine is kept in motion, 
This machine measures the width of the plaits 
automatically, and performs the work quickly and 
accurately, and with only the power needed to turn 
a small hand-crank. A larger and more effective 
plaiting machine, designed for the use of wholesale 
dress-makers, combines the reciprocating knife for 
forming the plait and a device for pressing the fabric 
as it passes through the machiae. This apparatus 
is secured to a bed-plate of iron that may be fastened 
to the table by means of clamps. At the front of 
the machine, is a knife hinged at each end and hay- 
ing a handle at the back. The cloth is passed under 
the knife, and by means of the handle, a forward 
and backward, combined with a vertical, motion is 
given to the knife, and the cloth is pushed and folded 
into the required plaits, and is then pushed under 
the heater. The heater is a cast-iron box contain- 
ing a hot iron, and supplied with an adjustable 
weight. Each movement of the plaiting knife lifts 
the heater and pushes a plait under it. The knife 
is then withdrawn to make a new plait. The next 
movement lifts the heater, pushes out the plait 
under it, and inserts a fresh one. By this arrange- 
ment the speed of the work regulates the time the 
plait is under the pressure of the hot-box. Appli- 
ances are added for adjusting the width of the 
plaits, and the pressure of the hot-box and the 
machine will plait any kind of fabric, thick or thin, 
with hemmed or plain edges. Simple plaiting 
of narrow material may be done on this machine at 
the rate of a yard a minute, and for general work it 
is a useful invention as it combines both plaiting 
and pressing in one apparatus. 


Memoranda. 


To loosen a hard, tenacious clay on the bottom 
of a bay to enable a steam-dredge to work with ease 
in deepening the water, a plow has been used with 
advantage. Steam power was supplied from the 
shore, and by means of a wire-rope the plow was 
dragged over the bottom of the water. A diver 
walked behind the plow to guide it, and to supply 
him with air, a boat with the air-pumps followed the 
plow. At the end of the row the plow and wire 
were taken over the water and the next row was 
started from the shore. It was found that the diver 
could work in 6.30 meters (twenty feet) of water in 
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ease and safety, and that the plowing materially 
assisted the work of dredging. The same plan 
might be useful in removing sand-bars in rivers 
wherever the current is sufficiently strong to carry 
away the loosened drift and sand. 


In sheathing iron ships with wood to prevent the 
corrosion of the iron, efforts have long been made 
to find some means of securing the wooden planking 
to the iron that would not set up a galvanic action 
and thus injure the iron. This has now been ac- 
complished by the use of wooden bolts, having iron 
heads, and driven from the inside of the iron skin of 
the ship. These bolts are reported to be strong and 
durable, and to be entirely free from galvanic action. 
Yellow metal sheathing is applied over the wooden 
planking precisely as in wooden ships. 


A convenient apparatus for the sick-room where 
cold drinks are wanted is recommended by “Les 
Mondes.” It is made by placing two vessels (pre- 
sumably of glass), one within the other, and filling 
the inner vessel with a solution of nitrate of ammo- 
nia. The outer vessel may be a goblet, and the 
inner vessel is formed in the shape of an inverted 
truncated cone, and has-a cover that is large enough 
to cover the goblet. For a goblet of water 150 
grammes of the nitrate of ammonia are placed in 
the inner vessel, and water is added till it is filled. 





To hasten the action, the solution should be stirred 


as the water is put in. 


The water in the goblet is 


soon reduced about 22 degrees Fahr., when the inner | 
| useless product affords a good extract of tannin, and 


vessel may be removed. To use the solution again it 
is only necessary to spread it in the sun till the water 
evaporates and the nitrate recrystallizes. 


The waste scraps of gutta percha, so often thrown 
away as useless, may be formed into caps for bottles 
by dissolving them in benzole. Dissolve the gutta 
percha in benzole over a gentle heat till a moder- 
ately thick fluid is formed, and then add vermilion 
or other coloring matter to suit the fancy. The 
corked bottles are then dipped in the mixture, as in 
making caps in hot sealing-wax. This method of 
making capsules is reported to give capsules that are 
impervious to air and all ordinary liquids, and the 
process has the merit of being simple, easy and 
cheap. 


The new alloy, known as manganeze bronze, has 
been made the subject of some recent experiments 
to test its strength. A cold rolled rod sustained a 
strain of 34,000 kilograms (34 tons) before stretch- 
ing, and tisplayed an ultimate strength of 40,000 
kilograms per 6 square centimeters (1 square inch), 
with an elongation of only 11.6 per cent. of its 
length. This places the alloy on a par with steel, 
and in its elastic limit somewhat above it. The alloy 
has been made in the form of wire, plates and tubes, 
and in all these forms it is reported to be superior 
to brass, and as it retains its qualities under great 
heat, it would seem to be valuable for boiler and 
condenser tubes. 


The search for tannin materials has been rewarded 
by the discovery and application, upon a commercial 
scale, of the valuable properties of the wild “sweet 
fern,” so abundant in New England. This hitherto 


a manufactory has been erected to utilize the crop 


| of fern in Maine. 
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Autre Temps, Autre Mceurs. 


PoISED upon a budding spray 
On a morning of the May, 
Love, with fickle wings unfurled, 
Half decides to fly away. 
Stay, Love, stay! 
Now, when skies are blue and clear, 
You have grown so dear, so dear! 
Stay, Love, stay! 


Clinging to a withered bough 
That the wind beats to and fro, 
Love, his bruised wings folded close, 
Trembles ’mid the falling snow. 
Go, Love, go! 
Since the summertide has gone, 
All your pretty songs are done— 
Go, Love, go! 


Jutie K. WETHERILL. 


A Visit to the Asylum for Literary Lunatics. 


WHEN I entered the asylum—as a visitor merely, 
not as a patient, I assure you—a cheery little man 
came to meet me and in a cheery little voice—a 


J 





| voice doubtless made to order, it fitted him so well 


—he introduced himself as Mr. Keesir, the warden, 
and expressed his willingness to show me around 
at once. While I was investigating he answered 
all my questions briskly. 

“What are literary lunatics?” he replied to a 
query of mine, “ That's easy to say. They are mon- 
omaniacs. And their one weak point is in some 
way literary. They have a passion for the col- 
lection or creation of the trifles of literature, the 
curiosities of letters. There are men here who 
make and collect macaronics, echo-verses, anagrams, 
chronograms, telegrams, epigrams, epitaphs, palin- 
dromes, centos, acrostics, impromptus, dowls-rimdés, 
inscriptions, paronomasia, puzzles, and other curi- 
ous quips and quirks. Walk into our parlor and 
I'll introduce you to some of our patients with 
pleasure.” 

But few of the patients were in the handsome 
apartment used asa sitting-room. Some of them 
were reading and apparently studying at the tables. 
Others were walking up and down, to and fro 
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with stolid regularity ; these seemed to be thinking 
out deep problems, for now and then they would 
stop and jot a line or two in their note-books. 

“ Here is one of our most curious cases,” said 
Mr. Keesir cheerily, pointing to a thin young man, 
pacing along alone with an air of melancholy ab- 
straction and now advanced toward us. “He is a 
paronamasiast, a punster. It’s a confirmed case, I 
fear. Ah, Mr. Pughney, gentleman would like to 
talk with you.” 

Mr. Pughney gravely approaching replied sol- 
emnly: ° 

“Talc! Do you ask for sermons in stones ? ”’ 

Humoring him the warden cheerily answered : 

“We did expect a sermon from a Living-stone.” 

“Indeed?—Now that Stanley is in Africa so 


long I suppose the natives call him Sahara’s young | 


man,” rejoined Mr. Pughney sadly. 

This was staggering even to cheery little Mr. 
Keesir. 

“ Stanley,” continued the monomaniac, “has by 
this time met the Simple Simoon of the desert, and 
perhaps they have discussed together the works 
of Madame Sand.” 

We both drew a breath of relief as the paron- 
amasiast gravely withdrew. Even the cheery 
little warden seemed chilled by Mr. Pughney’s 
solemnity. “It’s nothing to what I have to under- 
go sometimes,” and pointing toward another 
patient, diligently conning and comparing books 
at a table near by, he said,“ Here is a rarer and 
more disagreeable form of literary lunacy. Mr. 
Quin Siddons is a plagiarist-detector.” 

“ A what?” I asked, as we walked toward Mr. 
Quin Siddons, and the warden answered : 

“A plagiarist-detector! That is, he thinks that 
every word that he hears or reads is stolen from 
some other speaker or writer. What makes us al- 
most despair of curing him is his wonderful memory, 
which rarely permits us to catch him tripping. We 
have kept all the new books from him, however, for 
nearly two months, now, and he is beginning to re- 
cover. Indeed he has not had a single severe attack 
since he read ‘The Wandering Heir,’ of Mr. 
Charles Reade.” 

Mr. Quin Siddons rose at our approach, and 
Mr. Keesir introduced me, saying : 

“If you converse with Mr. Quin Siddons on 
literary topics, you will soon find that he knows 
what’s what!” 

Mr. Quin Siddons bowed very politely to me, and 
then turned to the warden, remarking, hesitatingly : 

“Allow me to suggest, Mr. Keesir, that your 
last remark about knowing what’s what, is a remi- 
niscence of ‘ Hudibras,’ Part I, Canto I, Line 149.” 

The warden laughed cheerily, and rejoined: 

“T wont attempt to argue with you. You are 
right, I suppose. I leave you the field. Discretion 
is the better part of valor.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Quin Siddons instantly ejaculated: 
“that proverb is first found in the play of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, ‘A King and No King,’ in the third 
scene of the fourth act.” 

The warden was here called off on business, leav- 


” 





ing me alone with the literary lunatic. I hardly knew 
what to say, but he quickly broke the silence saying; 

“TI suppose you too, sir, are annoyed by this per- 
petual stealing. This kidnapping of the thoughts 
of others, this everlasting never-ending pilfering. 
I suppose you, like me, are worn out in the strug 
gle to detect and expose these brazen brokers jn 
other men’s originality. I can stand it no longer, 
I feel savage. I must cry out, or— ugh! I some. 
times fear I shall do some one a fearful injury.” 

I condoled with him- suggesting that there was a 
limit at which forbearance ceases to bea virtue. He 
started as I said this and rapidly rejoined, 

“Ah! you quote from Burke? Of course! Ah, 
ha!” and he sighed plaintively, ‘‘ Few writers have 
the originality of Burke. Ah, yes, nowadays there 
seems to be nothing new under the sun!” 

I felt like suggesting that his last remark was a 
plagiarism from King Solomon, but I luckily refrained 
and in turned asked him for a few particulars as to 
the various forms of literary larceny, a subject about 
which I knew nearly nothing, and of which he ap- 
peared to be perfect master. He bowed as though 
refusing a compliment which he, however, felt to be 
justly his due, and offering -me a chair, which I ac- 
cepted, he remarked : 

“ Plagiarism may be of two kinds,—the purloiner 
either appropriates the whole of his predecessor’s 
work, or he only takes a part. The first form is 
naturally but little used. It is too dangerous, be- 
cause too easily detected. But it exists: witness 
‘ Beautiful Snow’ and ‘ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother.’ 
I may remark that men of taste and judgment never 
employ this form of plagiarism. Pieces of disputed 
authorship are generally of little value. The second 
form of stealing—‘ convey, the wise it call ’—I quote, 
you observe, from the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’— 
is far more common. A man may steal from a 
foreign author with little chance of detection, par- 
ticularly if this writer lived in a former age. 
books now are only remembered because they have 
been so unmercifully plagiarized from. There are 
men who take a thought here and a thought there, 
wandering to and fro, culling flowers from every 
corner of the fertile field of literature, to make their 
own weak nosegay. There is not a line—not an 
idea—not an expression—not an epithet even, I as- 
sure you, in either Mr. Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ or Mr. 
Longfellow’s ‘ Psalm of Life,’ that cannot be found 
in the works of some of these gentlemen’s prede- 
cessors. Some men seem to think themselves privi- 
leged to pilfer: even our friend Sheridan stole right 
and left, although he wrote in the ‘ Critic,’ Scene L., 
Act I.: ‘Steal! to be sure they may, and, egad, 
serve your best thoughts as gypsies do stolen chil- 
dren,—disfigure them to make them pass for their 
own.’ And that figure itself is kidnapped from 
Churchill. They will not allow me to see any new 
books,—not even the new papers. I have not read 
a copy of ‘ Notes and Queries’ for a month. I have 
no doubt that in the world without men are stealing 
thoughts and words, and plagiarists are daily ex- 
posed, and yet I am not able to participate in these 
joys. Here, in America,—in this free land, ‘ whose 
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merchants are princes,”"—I quote from the Twenty- 
third of Isaiah,—here, in these free states, I am shut 
up, cribbed, cabined and confined, and not allowed 
to see a newspaper. Have you a book or a paper 
with you, sir? Please let me see it! I need some- 
thing new,—I must have something fresh. I am 
sure I shall find something old in it. I beseech you, 
sir, take pity on me.” 

He looked so sad and so savage that I hastily felt 
my pockets, desiring to comply with his wish. Un 
fortunately the only printed thing about me was a 
small pocket reprint of Horace Walpole’s letters, 
which J must have thrust into my coat-pocket un- 
wittingly. The binding was modern and rather 


gaudy. I supposed that Mr. Quin Siddons would 


probably have read it, but still I drew the volume 
from my pocket, and handing it to him, I said, pleas- 


antly : 

“Tam sorry that I have only this old book. I 
regret having nothing new, but I like old books; 
indeed, I think that I love everything that’s old.” 

He had greedily taken the book from my hand 
and was already glancing at it as I said this but he 
looked up at once and hastily rejoined : 

“Ah yes,—that’s from Goldsmith. 
to Conquer.’ Scene 1. Act 1. Thank you, how- 
ever, for the loan of the volume. I will see that 
it is returned to you. Good afternoon.” 
with a stately bow he left me, as a jaunty young 
man stepped up briskly and said : 

“Has old Quin Siddons been talking to you 
about stealing the great thoughts of others, and 
plagiarizing, and all that sort of nonsense ?” 

I told the rather flippant young mgn that I had 
just heard a few admirable remarks from Mr. Quin 
Siddons on the subject of plagiarism, and that I 

“ Yes—of course,” interrupted the flippant young 
man, “ of course—that’s all very well—but after all 
plagiarism is only one form of parody! ” 

I suggested that perhaps parody was only one 
form of plagiarism. 

“Of course,” rejoined the flippant young man. 
“T see you have never studied the subject of parody. 
He is a mere plagiarist,—I should say he merely 
collects plagiarisms, while I not only gather paro- 
dies, the stray coins from the mint of genius, but I 
am also a parodist myself. It’sa great thing, of 
course, to have a collection. But it is greater to be 
able to parody yourself.”’ 

I did not mention that this remark was suscepti- 
ble of two meanings; I only said : 

“Indeed ? ” 

That was all he was waiting for; it was enough 
to open the sluice gates of his eloquence. 

“Of course, I don’t despise a collection. Why 
should I? Mine is the best in this country. Perhaps 
M. Octave Delepierre’s is better—but I doubt it. 
Then of course mine is the best in the world. It 
cost a great deal of time and trouble to collect — 
and money. Cash covers a multitude of 
That remark itself is a parody. I was in Wall 
street working hard, toiling and moiling for several 
years making the money to make my collection. 
And now I have made it it is of course the best in 
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the world. I have one hundred and seventeen 
parodies on Mr. Edgar Allan Poe’s poem ‘The 
Raven, —No, no! now don’t! please don’t!” 

I looked at the flippant young man in astonish- 
ment and said nothing. 

“ Ah, thank you. I am glad you didn’t say the 
one hundred and seventeen authors 
mad. I congratulate you. People generally say 
it. Very often they think it is an original joke. 
Poor things! To continue: I have of course all 
the parodies of the ‘ Heathen Chinee,’—over one 
hundred. No, tag 

Again I looked at the flippant young man in amaze- 
ment, again the flippant young man thanked me for 


were ravin’ 


no! now don’t! please don’t 


refraining. 

“Tam really very much obliged to you for not 
doing it. I congratulate you. When I speak 
of the hundred parodies of the original Ah Sin, 
people generally say there are a hundred a-sin 
ine writers. And they think the poor puny pun 
original, Bah! To continue—I have also over 
fifty parodies ot ‘We are Seven’, thirteen of the 
‘Charge of the Light Brigade,’ including my own, 
which is of course the best, and twenty-one of ‘To 
be or not to be.’ At this moment I saw Mr. Keesir 
was coming toward me leading two boys by the hand. 

“ Well, how do you find them ?” said the warden, 
coming up. “Curious folks, eh? But you have 
not seen the worst case. Here they are! These 
two boys are the only ones I ever knew who were 
afflicted at so young an age!” 

The children, apparently twins, were about ten 
years old, and there seemed to be nothing remark- 
able about them. 

“ They are both afflicted,” said the warden, “ with 
palindromes !’ 

“ Palindromes ? ”’ 

“Yes, palindromes. A palindrome is a word or 
sentence that reads the same backward as forward. 
Whatever you may ask of these boys, their answer 
will be a palindrome. Mr. Pughney has suggested 
that being twins, they ought to be called the palin- 
Dromios!” 

“ What are your names,”’ I asked. 

“Mat & Tam,”’ immediately replied one of the 
afflicted urchins. 

“Who brought you here ?’ 

“Dad!” 

“Do you like it?” 

“O so-so!” 

“ Have you any other relatives ?’ 

“ Anna.” 

“That’s their sister!”’ remarked 
adding: ‘“ What has become of her?” 
twins immediately answered : 

“Nun!” 

“ Have you no other relatives ?”’ 

“O, no!” 

Every answer certainly was a palindrome. It 
was remarkable. I began to wonder if they could 
be asked any question to which they could not make 
answer in a palindrome. 

“ How did your father bring you here ?”’ 

“ Gig.”’ 


Mr. Keesir, 
and the 
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“Ts there anything that you desire ? ”’ 

They hastily answered, both together : 

“Pup!” 

Suddenly I noticed Mr. Quin Siddons rushing 
rapidly toward us. He had an open book in his 
hand. He appeared excited, as though flushed by 
some great victory or discovery. As soon as he re- 
covered his breath, he said to me: 


“ Ah, sir, I am glad you have not gone. I am | 


really very happy to see you again, and to be able 
to tell you of a horrible outrage !’ 

“Has there been a murder?” I asked, 
gravely replied, “ Not of anything merely corporeal, 
sir, but an outrage on the work of a great man; the 
brilliant thought of a great writer has been stolen. 
Worse even than theft, it is a ‘murder most foul,’— 
of course I quote. Here in this book, which you 
were so good as to lend me,—here in the letters of 
this Walpole, I find a glaring plagiarism. Listen, 
gentlemen, listen, and I will prove it to you. This 
fellow has stolen the striking and original thought 
of Lord Macaulay about the New Zealander some 
day viewing the ruins of St. Paul’s. And this petty 
plagiarist, this empty imitator copies this, steals this, 
alters this, mutilates this, and serves up this fine 
thought to his readers with his own weak sauce. 
Listen to Mr. Walpole,” and Mr. Quin Siddons, 
raising the book, read as follows: “At last some 
curious traveler from Lima will visit England, and 
give a description of the ruins of St. Paul’s, like 
the editions of Baalbec and Palmyra!’ Then he 


and he 


paused and looked at us with evident self-satisfaction, 








| and his equanimity was not disturbed even when Mr 


Keesir remarked, “I think there is a mistake! 

“ Mistake ?” ejaculated Mr. Quin Siddons. « Why, 
gentlemen, no mistake is possible. You all hoon 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, and here you haye 


| just heard me read you this fellow Walpole’s most 
| impudent plagiarism.’ 


“Excuse me, I think there must be some mis. 
take,” insisted the cheery little warden. “Lord 
Macaulay was born in the year 1800, and this letter 


| of Mr. Walpole’s is dated—please let me see the 


| book.” 


f 


Mr. Quin Siddons handed it to him, and after 
glancing at the open page, Mr. Keesir continued: 

“And this letter of Mr. Walpole’s is dated the 
14th of November, 1774.” 

Mr. Quin Siddons was thoroughly astonished; he 
hesitatingly observed : 

“T did not look at the date!” 

“This paragraph of Walpole’s,” continued the 
warden, “ was, therefore, written twenty-six years 
before Macaulay was born; so that, if plagiarism 
there be, the English historian is the plagiarist.” 

Mr. Quin Siddons was confounded ; 
a light seemed to break in upon him ; 
sigh of relief and said, hastily: 

“ Ah, well, I always did suspect that Macaulay of 
stealing, and now I know it!” 

I wonder if Mr. Quin Siddons will ever see these 
lines, and I wonder if he has ever read of the visit 
Dr. Holmes once paid to the Asylum for Aged and 
Decayed Punsters ? J. BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


but suddenly 
he breathed a 








“Oh, Uncle George, aint that monkey good? 


He gives all his pennies to his papa.’ 





